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PROFESSOR WARD ON “NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM.” 


In a recent advertisement, Professor Ward’s work entitled as above 
was characterised as “one of the most important contributions to 
philosophy made in our time in England,” and this was joined with 
the prophecy that it “ may even do something to restore to philosophy 
the prominent place it once occupied in English thought.” Along 
with laudatory expressions, I have observed in some notices 
reprobation of the manner adopted by Professor Ward in his attack 
upon my views—I might almost say upon me; and one of the re- 
viewers gives examples of the words he uses—“ ridiculous,” “ absurd,”’ 
“blunder,” “ nonsense,’ “ amazing fallacy,” “ our oracle.” 

When, some time ago, I glanced at one of the volumes, I came 
upon a passage which at once stamped the book by displaying the 
attitude of the writer; but, being then otherwise occupied, I decided 
not to disturb myself by reading more. Now, however, partly by 
the reviews I have seen, and partly by the comments of a friend, I 
have been shown that I cannot let the book pass without remark. 
The assumption that a critic states rightly the doctrine he criticises is 
so generally made, that in the absence of proof to the contrary his 
criticisms are almost certain to be regarded as valid. And when the 
critic is a Cambridge Professor and an Honorary LL.D., the assump- 
tion will be thought fully warranted. 


Let me set out by quoting some passages disclosing the kind of feel- 
ing by which Professor Ward’s criticisms are influenced, if not 
prompted. In his preface he says :— 

‘* When at length Naturalism is forced to take account of the facts of life and 
mind, we find the strain on the mechanical theory is more than it will bear. 
Mr. Spencer has blandly to confess that ‘two volumes’ of his Synthetic 


Philosophy are missing, the volumes that should connect inorganic with biological, 
evolution.” 


Respecting the first of these sentences, I have only to remark that I 
have said (as in First Principles, § 62) and repeatedly implied, that 
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force or energy in the sense which a “ mechanical theory” connotes, 
cannot be that Ultimate Cause whence all things proceed, and that 
there is as much warrant for calling it spiritual as for calling it 
material. As was asserted at the close of that work (p. 558), the 
“implications are no more materialistic than they are spiritualistic ; 
and no more spiritualistic than they are materialistic”; and as was 
commnded in the Principles of Sociology, § 659, “ the Power manifested 
th the Universe distinguished as material, is the same Power - 
whic ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness.” 

But it is to the second sentence I here chiefly draw attention. 
Whether or not there be a sarcasm behind the words “ blandly to 
-confess,”’ it is clear that the sentence is meant to imply some derelic- 
tion on my part. Now in the programme of the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, the division dealing with inorganic nature was avowedly 
omitted, “ because even without it the scheme is too extensive”; and 
this undue extensiveness was so conspicuous that I was thought absurd 
or almost insane. Yet I am now tacitly reproached because I did not 
make it more extensive still—hecause an undertaking deemed scarcely 
possible was not made quite impossible. "When blamed for attempt- 
ing too much, it never entered my thoughts that I might in after 
years be blamed for not attempting more. 

Repeated reference to First Principles as “the stereotyped philo- 
sophy ” are manifestly intended by Professor Ward to reflect on me, 
either for having left that work during many years unchanged, or 
for implying that no change is needed. Much as I dislike personal 
explanations, I am here compelled to make them. If, in 1896, when 
the ten volumes constituting the Synthetic Philosophy were completed, 
I had done nothing towards revision of them, the omission would 
not have been considered by most men a reason for complaint. The 
facts, however, are, that in 1867 I issued a recast and revised edition of 
First Principles ; in 1870 an edition of the Principles of Psychology, 
of which half was revised, and ten years later an enlarged edition 
of the same work; in 1885 a revised edition of the first volume of 
the Principles of Sociology ; and now I have fortunately been able to 
finish a revised and enlarged edition of the Principles of Biology. 
Anyone not wilfully blind might have seen that when persisting, 
under great difficulties, in trying to execute the entire work as origin- 
ally outlined, it was not practicable at the same time to bring all 
earlier parts of it up to date. Professor Ward, however, thinks that 
I should have sacrificed the end to improve the beginning, or else 
that I should have found energy enough to re-revise an earlier volume 
while writing the later ones; and my failure to do both prompts 
sarcastic allusions.’ 






(1) Candour often brings penalties, as witness the announcement “ stereotyped 
edition.’’ When another thousand of a work has been ordered, the printers do not 
always refer to the author for correction of the title-page, but, as a matter of course, 
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In further illustration of the feeling Professor Ward brings to his 
task, I may quote the following passage, in which he interposes com- 
ments on my mode of writing :— 





‘* By the persistence of Force [capital F], we really mean the persistence of 

some Power [capital P] which transcends our knowledge and conception. The 
manifestations, as recurring either in ourselves or outside of us, do not 
but that which persists is the Unknown Cause [capitals again] of the 
festations.’’ 
The matter itself is trivial enough. It is worth noticing as 
indicating a state of mind. Supposing even that capitals were in such 
cases inappropriate—supposing even that small initial letters would 
have been more appropriate ; it is clear that only one having a strong 
animus would have gone out of his way to notice it. 

After thus enabling the reader to judge in what temper the criti- 
cisms of Professor Ward are made, I may pass on. 


As implied at the outset, my intention is not to discuss Pro- 
fessor Ward’s own philosophy—the less so because I discussed a like 
philosophy nearly a generation ago. His position is that ‘ Once 
materialism is abandoned and dualism found untenable, a spiritual- 
istic monism remains the one stable position. It is only in terms of 
mind that we can understand the unity, activity, and regularity that 
nature presents. In so understanding we see that Nature is Spirit.” 
(Preface). This was the position of Dr. Martineau in 1872 (and 
probably is now). He argued that to account for this infinitude of 
physical changes everywhere going on, “‘ Mind must be conceived as 
there,” “under the guise of simple Dynamics.” My criticisms on 
this view, given in an essay entitled “‘ Mr. Martineau on Evolution,” 
cannot here be repeated. But I held then, as I hold now, that “ the 
Ultimate Power is no more representable in terms of human conscious- 
ness than human consciousness is representable in terms of a plant’s 
functions.” Briefly the result is, that in saying “ Nature is Spirit” 
(capital N and capital S!), Professor Ward implies that he knows all 
about it; while I, on the other hand, am sure that I know nothing 
about it. 


And now, passing to my essential purpose, let me exemplify Pro- 
fessor Ward’s controversial method. Specifying an hypothesis of the 
late Dr. Croll (who, he thinks, had “ incomparably more right to an 


put ‘‘ second edition,’’ or “‘ third edition,’’ as the case may bo. When my attention 
has been drawn to such matters, however, I have directed that the words ‘‘ stereotyped 
edition ’’ shall be put on the title-page if the printing is from plates, and if the work 
is unaltered : objecting to a usage which betrays readers into the false belief that new 
matter is forthcoming. I did not perceive that an antagonist might transform the 
words ‘stereotyped edition’’ into an assertion that the work needed no changes. 
Experience should have warned me that adverse interpretations are inevitable wherever 
they are possible. To the question—‘‘ Why did you stereotype?’ the obvious reply 
is—‘‘ From motives of economy.” 
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opinion on the question” than I have), he says that it “at least recog- 
nises a problem with which Mr. Spencer scarcely attempts to deal— 
I mean the evolution of the chemical elements. It thus suffices to 
convict Mr. Spencer’s work of a certain incompleteness” (i. 190). 
Apparently the words “scarcely attempts” refer to a passage in the 
above-named essay, “ Mr. Martineau on: Evolution,” where several 
reasons are given for thinking that the “so-called elements arise by 
compounding and recompounding.” More than this has been done, 
however. The evolution of the elements, if not systematically dealt 
with within the limits of the Synthetic Philosophy, has not been 
ignored. In an essay on the “The Nebular Hypothesis” (Essays, i., 
pp. 156-9), it is argued, that “the general law of evolution, if it does 
not actually involve the conclusion that the so-called elements are 
compounds, yet affords a priori ground for suspecting that they are 
such”’; and five groups of traits are enumerated which support the 
belief that they originated by a process of evolution like that every- 
where going on. But the point I here chiefly emphasise is that, 
having reflected upon me for omitting two volumes, Professor Ward 
again reflects upon me for having omitted something which one of 
these volumes would have contained. “Sir, you have neglected to 
build that house which was wanted. Moreover, you have not supplied 
any chimneys! ” 


From a sin of omission let us pass toa sin of commission. Pro- 
fessor Ward quotes from me the sentence—‘ The absolutely homo- 
geneous must lose its equilibrium ; and the relatively homogeneous 
must lapse into the relatively less homogeneous.” —(First Principles, 
p. 429). Then presently he writes :— 


‘‘In truth, however, homogeneity is not necessarily instability. Quite other- 
wise. If the homogeneity be absolute—that of Lord Kelvin’s primordial 
medium, say—then the stability will be absolute too. In other words, if ‘the 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity,’ in which, according to Mr. Spencer, some 
re-arrangement must result, be a state devoid of all qualitative diversity and 
without assignable bounds, then, as we saw in discussing mechanical ideals, any 
‘rearrangement’ can result only from external interference; it cannot begin 
from within.” (i. 223.) 

And then he goes on to argue that “Thus, the very first step in Mr. 
Spencer’s evolution seems to necessitate a breach of continuity. This 
fatal defect, &e.” (id.) 

Observe the words, “ without assignable bounds” —without knowable 
limits, infinite. So that the law of the instability of the homogeneous 
is disposed of because it does not apply to an infinite homogeneous 
medium. But since infinity is inconceivable by us, this alleged case 
of stable homogeneity is inconceivable too. Hence the proposal is to 
shelve a law displayed in all things we know, because it is inapplic- 
able to a hypothetical thing we cannot know, and cannot even 
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conceive! Now let me turn to the essential point. This nominally- 
exceptional case was fully recognised by me in the chapter he is 
criticising. In § 155 of First Principles (p. 429), it is written :— 


‘One stable homogeneity only, is hypothetically possible. If centres of force, 
absolutely uniform in their powers, were diffused with absolute uniformity 
through unlimited space, thgy would remain in equilibrium. This, however, 
though a verbally intelligible supposition, is one that cannot be represented in 
thought ; since unlimited space is inconceivable.’’ 


So that this nominal exception which Professor Ward urges against 
me as a “fatal defect,” was set forth by me thirty-seven years ago! 


A somewhat more involved case may next be dealt with. Professor 
Ward writes :— 


‘* Moreover, on the physical assumption from which Mr. Spencer sets out, viz., 
that the mass of the umiverse and the energy of the universe are fixed in 
quantity—which ought to mean are finite in quantity—there can be no such 
alternations [of evolution and dissolution] as he supposes.’’ (i. 192.) 


After some two pages of argument, he goes on :— 


‘And so while all transformations of energy lead directly or indirectly to 
trans‘ormation into heat, from that transformation there is no complete return, 
and, therefore finally no return at all. This then is the conclusion to which 
Mr. Spencer’s premisses lead. Two eminent physicists who accept those pre- 
misses may be cited at this point: ‘It is absolutely certain,’ they say, ‘ that life, 
so far as it is physical, depends essentially upon transformations of energy ; it is 
also absolutely certain that age after age the possibility of such transformations 
is becoming less and less ; and, so far as we yet know, the final state of the 
present universe must be an aggregation (into one mass) of all the matter it 
contains, i.e. the potential energy gone, and a practically useless state of kinetic 
energy, i.c. uniform temperature throughout that mass. . . . The present visible 
universe began in time and will in time come to an end,’”’ (p. 194.) 


Mark now, however, that this opinion of “‘ two eminent physicists,” 
quoted to disprove my position, and tacitly assumed to have validity 
in so far as it serves that end, is forthwith dismissed as having, for 
other purposes, no validity. His next paragraph runs :— 

“To this conclusion we are surely led from such premisses. But again I ask 
what warrant is there for the premisses? Our experience certainly does net 
embrace the totality of things, is, in fact, ridiculously far from it. We have no 
evidence of definite space or time limits; quite the contrary. Every advance of 


knowledge only opens up new vistas into a remoter past and discloses further 
depths of immensity teeming with worlds.” 


Thus the truth urged against me is that we cannot know anything 
about these ultimate physical principles in their application to the 
ultra-visible universe. But, unhappily for Professor Ward’s criticism, 
I entered this same caveat long ago. Demurring to that doctrine of 
the dissipation of energy to which he now demurs, I wrote :— 


‘* Here, indeed, we arrive at a barrier to our reasonings ; since we cannot know 
whether this condition is or is not fulfilled. If the ether which fills the inter- 
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spaces of our Sidereal system has a limit somewhere beyond the outermost stars, 
then it is inferable that motion is not lost by radiation beyond this limit ; and if 
80, the original degree of diffusion may be resumed. Or supposing the ethereal 
medium to have no such limit, yet, on the hypothesis of an unlimited space, con- 
taining, at certain intervals, Sidereal Systems like our own, it may be that the 
quantity of molecular motion radiated into the region occupied by our Sidereal 
System, is equal to that which our Sidereal System radiates ; in which case the 
quantity of motion possessed by it, remaining unMiminished, it may continue 
during unlimited time its alternate concentrations and diffusions. But if, on the 
other hand, throughout boundless space filled with ether, there exist no other 
Sidereal Systems subject to like changes, or if such other Sidereal Systems exist 
at more than a certain average distance from one another ; then it seems an un- 
avoidable conclusion that the quantity of motion possessed, must diminish by 
radiation; and that so, on’each successive resumption of the nebulous form, 
the matter of our Sidereal System will occupy a less space; until it reaches 
either a state in which its concentrations and diffusions are relatively small, or a 
state of complete aggregation and rest. Since, however, we have no evidence 
showing the existence or non-existence of Sidereal Systems throughout remote 
space ; and since, even had we such evidence, a legitimate conclusion could not 
be drawn from premises of which one element (unlimited space) is inconceivable ; 
we must be for ever without answer to this transcendent question.’’ (First 
Principles, § 182, pp. 535-6.) 


See, then, how the case stands. After urging against me the 
argument of “two eminent physicists ” as fatal to my conclusion, he 
thereupon expresses dissent from the premises of that argument ; 
and the reasons he gives for dissenting are like those given by me 
before he was out of his teens ! 


It is not always easy to disentangle misrepresentations ; especially 
when they are woven into a fabric. For elucidation of this matter 
there needs another section. It may fitly begin with an analogy. 
An astronomer who “saw reason to think” that the swarm of 
November meteors this year would be greater than usual, would be 
surprised if the occurrence of a smaller number were cited in disproof of 
his astronomical beliefs at large. It would be held that so undecided 
a phrase as “ saw reason to think,” not implying a definite deduction, 
did not implicate his general conceptions nor appreciably discredit 
them. Professor Ward, however, thinks a tentative opinion is equiva- 
lent to a positive assertion. In the course of the foregoing argument 
(p. 191) he represents me as saying that “there is an alternation 
of evolution and dissolution in the totality of things.” He does not 
quote the whole clause, which runs thus :—“ For i/, as we saw reason 
to think, there is an alternation of evolution and dissolution in the 
totality of things, &c.” Here, then, are two qualifying expressions 
which he suppresses ; and not only does he here suppress them, but 
elsewhere he refers to this passage as not speculative, but quite 
positive. On p. 197 he says:— 


“ But of a single supreme evolution embracing them all we have no title to 
speak : not even to assume that it is, much less to say what it is ; least of all to 
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a firm confidently that it can be embraced in such a meaningless formula as the 
integration of matter and the dissipation of motion.” [The italics are mine. ] 

Thus a hypothetical inference (implied by “if”), drawn from 
avowedly uncertain data (implied by “reason to think”), he trans- 
forms into an unhesitating assertion. He does this in presence of 
my statement that respecting transformations of the Universe as a 
whole, no “legitimate conclusions” can be drawn, and that we must 
be for ever “ without answer to this transcendent question.” Nay he 
does it in presence of a still more specific repudiation of certainty. 
Section 182 begins :— 

“ Here we come to the question raised at the close of the last chapter—does 
Evolution as a whole, like Evolution in detail, advance towards complete 
quiescence? Is that motionless state called death, which ends Evolution in 
ie bodies, typical of the universal death in which Evolution at large must 
end?... 

“To so speculative an inquiry, none but a speculative answer is to be expected. 
Such answer as may be ventured, must be taken less as @ positive answer than as 
a demurrer to the conclusion that the proximate result must be the ultimate 
result.’’ (p. 529.) 

So that instead of giving a positive answer, the intention is to exclude 
a positive answer. 


One more instance may be given to illustrate Professor Ward’s 
mode of discrediting views which he dislikes. On p. 198 of his first 
volume occurs the sentence— 

“ At any rate such a conception is less conjectural and more adequate than 
Mr. Spencer’s ridiculous comparison of the universe to a spinning top that 
begins by ‘ wabbling,’ passes into a state of steady motion or equilibrium mobile, 
and finally comes to rest.” 

The reader who seeks a warrant for this representation will seek in 
vain. If, in the chapter of First Principles on “ Equilibration,” he 
turns to section 171, where the celestial applications of the general 
law are considered, he will find the Solar System alone instanced as 
having progressed towards a moving equilibrium; and the moving 
equilibrium even of this is not compared as alleged. Neither in that 
section nor in any subsequent section of the chapter, is any larger 
celestial aggregate named as progressing towards a moving equili- 
brium. Contrariwise, in the succeeding chapter on “ Dissolution,” 
it is said that “the irregular distribution of our Sidereal System ”’ is 
“such as to render even a temporary moving equilibrium impossible ” 
(p. 531). On pp. 5883—4 it is contended that even local aggrega- 
tions of stars, still more the whole Sidereal System, must eventually 
reach a diffused state without passing through any such stage. And 
had not conclusions respecting the changes of the Universe been 
excluded as exceeding the bounds even of speculation (p. 536), it is 
clear that still more of the Universe would no moving equilibrium have 
been alleged ; but, had anything been alleged, it would have been the 
reverse. How, then, has it been possible, the reader will ask, for 
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Professor Ward to write the sentence above quoted? If, instead of 
vainly seeking through the sections devoted to “ Equilibration ” and 
“ Dissolution ” in relation to celestial phenomena, he turns back to 
some introductory pages, he will find a clue. I have pointed out that 
in an aggregate having compounded motions, one of the constituent 
motions may be dissipated while the rest continue; and that in some 
such cases there is established a moving equilibrium. In illustration 
I have taken “the most familiar example ”—“ that of the spinning 
top”; and to remind the reader of one of the movements thus dis- 
sipated while the rest continue, I have used the word “ wabbling ” : 
there being no other descriptive word. What then has Professor 
Ward done ? That mode of establishing a moving equilibrium which 
the spinning top exemplifies, he says is extended by me to celestial 
phenomena, though no such comparison is made nor any such word 
used. Nay, he has done so notwithstanding my assertion that a 
moving equilibrium of our Sidereal System is negatived, and regard- 
less of the implied assertion that still more would be negatived a 
moving equilibrium of the Universe, could we with any rationality 
speculate about it. Actually in defiance of all this, he says I com- 
pare the motion of the Universe to that of a “ wabbling” top. Having 
constructed a grotesque fancy, he labels it “ridiculous” and then 
debits me with it. 

I cannot pursue further this examination of Professor Ward’s 
criticisms: other things have to be done. Whether what has been 
said will lead readers to discount the laudatory expressions I quoted 
at the outset, it is not for me to say. But I think I have said enough 
to warn them that before accepting Professor Ward’s versions of my 
views, it will be prudent to verify them. 

Herpert Srencer. 


Postscript.—I said that I did not propose to discuss Professor 
Ward’s own philosophy, and I contented myself with quoting his 
summary of it—‘ Nature is Spirit.” It occurs to me, however, that 
as showing the point of view from which his criticisms are made, it 
may not be amiss to give readers a rather more specific conception of 
his philosophy, by reproducing a laudatory quotation he makes. 
Here it is :— 

‘« Tf ‘rational synthesis’ of things is what we seek, it is surely more reasonable 
to say with Lotze: ‘What lies beneath all is not a quantity which is bound 
eternally to the same limits and compelled through many diverse arrangements, 
continuously varied, to manifest always the very same total. On the contrary, 
should the self-realization of the Idea [!] require it, there is nothing to hinder the 
working elements of the world being at one period more numerous and yet more 


intense ; at another period less intense as well as fewer.’”’ (i. 218.) [The italics 
are mine. ] 


It is noteworthy that on the opposite page, some of my views are 
characterised as “ astounding feats of philosophical jugglery ”’ ! 














































A GLEAM IN THE DARKNESS.' 


Scene.—A smail room in a humble house, facing the sea. A door and 
window, C., look out on the shore. A pathway runs past the house, 
between it and the sea, another door, x., front. The furniture is 
common, bnt clean, and all is neat, A fireplace, R., on the fire a 
kettle ; on mantleshelf some books. A dresser, L., on which are 
plates, etc. A small table, laid for breakfast, and one. chair, c., 
another is near the dresser: a third near fireplace, on which Mrs. 
Marnwarine ts seated, R., her hands on her knees, staring at the 
Jire. She starts at a far-off cry, and goes to the window, pulling 
back the curtain. ‘ Mackerel—fresh mackerel” is heard dying 
away in the distance. She sits down with a sigh. 


Mrs. M. I can’t stand this much longer... .. I shall go mad if 

I have not someone to speak to—someone to open my heart to. . .. . 
No—not that. I can open my heart to none. But to be 
alone always... . without a human being to exchange “ Good- 
day” with! It is nearly a week since I came here—since I 
spoke to a soul, except the milkwoman and the baker’s boy... . 
It cannot go on. . . My own thoughts—only my own thoughts for 
company. Oh! How long can I endure it? [Shudders, and 
stretches up her hand, reaching a book from the shelf: opens it, and 
tries to read.| I cannot... God help me! I cannot read. His 
dreadful face comes between. me and the lines. [Shuts the book.] It 
haunts me. I see him as he sat there, stark and cold, with those 
wide open eyes staring atme... And yet... would I have him 
back? No. No—lI think of his cruelty to my boy—my darling 
—laid in his little grave—and my heart is hardened—I would not 
undo the past, if I could—I am not penitent—no. . . . I am only 
thankful to be free—thankful to know I can never hear his hated 
voice again, nor feel him near me... never suffer again as I 
have done. The door of the horrible Past is closed for ever. [ Rises, 
and paces the stage.| But this solitude. .... Oh! for a beggar 
. anyone, who would sit there opposite, and talk tome. But 

no one passes this house—the path leads nowhere. [Sighs.] That is 
why I chose it. Solitude is comparative safety. But Solitude has 
driven poor souls mad, they say. . . . Shall I go mad? .. . I was 
not mad when—[ Breaks off |—no. . . But now—to be alone always 
—always. [The cry of “ Mackerel” is heard again far off. She 
runs to the door and opens it. The cry dies away again.| She 
is not coming here. She is gone back to happy streets, where 


(1) The French translation of this drama was played by Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
and Monsieur Meynier at the St. James’s Theatre, on Tuesday, June 20th, 1899. 
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there are children . . children, with fathers, mothers, homes. . . . 
And I have no child, no home, not a human being on earth to care 
for. [ With a wild outburst.| Oh, God! Why did you let my boy be 
taken from me? [Sobs, then leans her head upon her arm against the 
door-post. After a pause, looking up.| How beautiful the morning is, 
and how it hurts me. There was a storm last night, but the sky 
and sea have forgotten it. They are both as calm as if they had 
never been angry. ... It is only men and women who cannot 
forget. . . The fishing boats are all out. Oh, if I could only be on 
one of those boats, drifting out to sea for ever. 


[Someone is heard approaching, whistling a lively air. She is 
aroused and stands erect. Her movements show increased 
excitement as the steps draw near. Harry FitzHERBERT, in 
a midshipman’s uniform, is seen outside the door. In one hand 
is a newspaper and a towel; the other, which was in his 
pocket, he raises to his cap. 


Fits. I beg your pardon, ma’am. Will you tell me where this 
path leads ? 

Mrs. M. It leads nowhere. Only you can get by it to Broadquay 
—but it isa long way round..... . Will you not come in and 
rest P 

Fitz. [smiles] Oh, thanks awfully, but I’m not tired. I have just 
had a dip, and am taking a stroll before I return to my ship. 

Mrs. M. Tf you have been bathing you must be hungry ? 

Fits. Well, I am pretty peckish. 

Mrs. M. Come in and have breakfast with me then—won’t you ? 

Fitz. [hesitating] It’s awfully good of you, I’m sure... . but 


Mrs. M. Do come. . . . It will bekind to me if you will. .... I 
am so lonely here. 

Fitz. [laughs] Oh, if you put it that way, of course I can’t refuse. 
[ Enters.| What a jolly little house you have ! [ Looks round. 

Mrs. M. Jolly? Iam glad you think it jolly. To me it seems 
MES no matter. Take off your cap, and sit down there, while I 
make tea. [She bustles about, putting the kettle on the fire, and tea into 
the pot, while he lays down his cap, towel, and newspaper on the dresser, 
L., then draws a chair near breakfast-table, and sits.| There is some 
cold roast beef . . . the remains of my dinner last night. I hope 
you can eat that? 

Fitz. Rather. There’s nothing I like better. 

Mrs. M. And there is a loaf hot from the oven, and fresh butter. 
I hayen’t anything else, for you see I am all alone, and I only get 
for myself just what is necessary... .. But if you are hungry, . 
you won’t mind not having any delicacies—will you? 
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Fitz, I should think not, indeed. After a long cruise, English 
roast beef seems the greatest delicacy one can have. ..... Have 
you lived here always ? 

Mrs. M. No. I have only been here a week. 

Fitz. I suppose your husband is a sailor, and on voyage? That is 
why you are so lonely ? 

Mrs. M. [shakes her head; then-in a low voice} I am a widow. 

Fitz. A-widow? Fancy that .. Well, I should say you won't 
remain a widow long—([smiles|—for I see you are already out of 
mourning. 

pa ae nope Iam... out of mourning. 

Fits. Any kids ? 

Mrs. M. My kid—my one ewe-lamb—was killed. 

Fitz. [with feeling] Oh! I am so sorry—I wouldn’t have asked 
if I had known. 

Mrs. M. Never mind, my boy...... Have you a mother ? 

Fitz. Yes, and a father too. He is Master of the Brentmoor 
Hounds, and a clipping rider. He is a real good sort— the 
Governor is. 

Mrs. M. [repeating slowly] “A real good sort.” . You may 
be thankful. All fathers are not so. . . And your mothor—is she, 
also, a real good sort ? 

Fitz. Oh rather. I heard Dad once say that if it hadn’t been for 
mother, he’d have gone to the Devil. 

Mrs. M. Wives cannot always drag their husbands from the Devil. 

. What is your name? 

Fitz. Harry Fitzherbert—and I belong to H.M.S. Vampire. 

Mrs. M. Ah! [A pause] And; you say you have just returned 
from a long cruise ? 

Fitz. Yes . . . from South America. Ain’t it just jolly hot out 
there—at Rio. 

Mrs. M. [trying to show interest} Indeed. What a traveller 
you have been. So at Rio it was very hot? ... but beautiful, I 
suppose? trees, and flowers, and waterfalls ..... and things. 

Fitz. I didn’t see any waterfalls—but there are rivers—and a 
beastly lot of sharks, and centipedes, and poisonous things. 

Mrs. M. Oh! I shouldn’t like that. [She rises, goes to fireplace 
to fetch the kettle from the fire.| The kettle boils. Now, then, to 
make your tea. 

Fits. [starting up| Oh! I say, let me carry that for you, Mrs. 
—By-the-by, you know my name—but I don’t know yours. ; 

Mrs. M. [startled] Mine... Oh... I’m called Mainwaring. 

Fitz. I see you have hurt your hand. . - Do let me carry the 
kettle. 

Mrs. M. No—no—TI can carry it... . Sit down. [Makes the tea.] 
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The tea will be drawn now in two minutes... help yourself. 
There is the bread, and butter—and beef—before you. [She drops 
intoa chair opposite him, her head resting on the scarred hand ; her eyes 
fixed abstracted on him.| I-wish you were always here to share my 
breakfast. 

Fitz. [while he sits down again ; looking at her hand, after helping 
himself | Isay. That was an awfully bad burn of yours. Does it 
hurt still ? 

Mrs. M. [withdrawing her hand quickly] No. . . That wound 
hurts no longer. . . . But there are injuries which leave scars that 
remain for ever. . . I hope you will never have any such. 

Fits. [laughing] I? Oh, I’ve been knocked about a good bit at 
football and sky-larking, one way and another—but I’m none the 


worse. [ With his mouth full.) Isay...... Ain’t you going to 
have any breakfast—yourself P . . IT can’t eat, you know, if you 
don’t. 


Mrs. M. [without moving or taking her eyes from him] Oh, yes, 
you can. [I shall have plenty of time to eat, when _you are 
gone. .. I have not had much appetite of late. . . It does me good 
to watch you. © 

Fits. Oh. If that’s it—{laughing|—I am willing to oblige you. 


Crikey . . . how good this beef is. .. . Do you give breakfast to 
every fellow who comes along here ? 
Mrs. M. No fellow does come along here. [ She rises. 
Fitz. You don’t mean that? ... Iam sure if they knew you 
were here, they would come fast enough. . . . Wouldn’t they just 4 


[Mrs. M. has changed her seat to one next Frrz., fucing the 
audience, and pours out the tea. She hands him a cup. 


Mrs. M. Oh, no. At all events, you must not tell them. That 
would spoil all. It is because you area boy, just such an one as 
mine might have been, only a little older, that I love to see you here, 
and I wish you were never going away. 

Fits. Do you really? How awfully nice you are. I’d willingly 
stay on here for ever. 

Mrs. M. [smiling] How would H.M.’s Navy get on without 
you? 

Fitz. [taking her seriously] Oh. . . I suppose it would get 
along somehow. But when I am an Admiral I shall quit the service, 
and live at home. Talking of home, how mother would like you. 
You’re just the sort of woman she likes. 

Mrs. M. [shaking her head] No, my boy. Your mother would 
not like me. . . . But don’t talk about me——. Eat your break- 
fast. . . . Are you ready for more beef ? 

Fitz. Well, if you’li take some. .. . Now do. [Looking fixedly 
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at her.| Isay ... you are pale. . . . I should say you wanted 
feeding up. . . . But you are so jolly fair. . . . That’s what I like. 
. . . After all the yellow and brown women I’ve been seeing out 
there, it’s a pleasure to look at a fair woman. 

Mrs. M. [smiles] So you never fell in love, then, . . . with any 
of the dark beauties out there ? 

Fitz. Fell in love? No indeed, with women who looked as if they 
could murder one. 

Mrs. M. [as though abstracted—after a pause| Fair women hare 
sometimes destroyed—you know—in self-defence. 

Fits. And quite right too—in self-defence. 

Mrs. M. You are young—very young—and innocent. Take care 
you are not deceived in women. 

Fits. [piqued] Oh. Come, I’m not so innocent as all that. A 
chap who has seen anything of the world can’t be . . unless he is 
a regular greenhorn—[gallantly|—No one could be deceived about 
you. You are just my sort. . . I should like, by-and-bye, to marry 
a woman like you—yes, ’pon my soul, just like you. 

Mrs. M. Don’t say that . . . no—no—don’t say that. 

Fitz. But I do say it—and I mean it—[ Lays down knife and fork 
and stares at her.|—Do you know you are awfully fetching. 

Mrs. M. Nonsense. . . 1 am an old woman. 

Fits. I always like women older than myself. 

Mrs. M. [rises and goes behind his chair| Love and I parted years 
ago, my boy—I seem to myself to be so old—Oh so old and love so 
far away—quite beyond recall. You had better not think about me, 
Harry, or if you do, think of me as—of a second mother. 

[ She lays her hands upon his shoulders. 

Fits. [looking up at her as he leans back and takes her hands| A 
mother! Oh, come. That’s gammon. I am eighteen. 

Mrs. M. And I am thirty-four. You see I might be your mother, 
Harry. But it is lucky for you I am not. . . . You have a mother 
who is a real good sort... and... . if you knew my story, I am 
afraid you would not think me that. You would pity me, because I 
have suffered much, but .. . . you would be glad I was not your 
mother. I would not harm you for the world. Like her, I would 
shield you from evil, and from danger, if I could. [She moves away. 
His eyes follow her, as if fascinated. She turns and sees him. She 
smiles sadly.| Finish your breakfast. . . . Don’t trouble your head 
about me. 

Fits. I can’t help it. I never knew a woman like you. 

Mrs. M. I am a very ordinary woman, except for my trials. They 
were not ordinary, God knows. But don’t think about me, Harry. 
Go on with your breakfast. 
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Fits. [struggling with hw hunger] It is very unkind of you not 
to come and eat with me. 


[Here hunger conquers, and he falls to again, upon the beef. She 
moves towards the dresser; her eyes catch sight of the news- 
paper. She makes one quick step forward; then stops, her eyes 
still riveted on the paper. After a pause, in which her face 
shows the struggle within, while Frrz., goes on eating steadily, 
she takes up the paper, and drops into the chair near the dresser. 
He hears the rustle of the paper, and speaks without turning 
round, 


- Fits. You won’t find much news in the Morning Mail. “Wilder” 
has been scratched for the Leger. That’s all. [4 pause.] Oh, yes 
—by-the-by—there is more about that poisoning case at Fulham— 
don’t you know? The man who was found dead in his chair. 

Mrs, M. [faintly] Yes. ... Have they discovered . . . any- 
thing ? [ Drops paper. 

Fitz, Not much ; but there’s no doubt the wife did it; they are on 
her track. I am afraid they'll grab her. 

Mrs. M. [a pause] If you think her guilty . . . why are you 
afraid ? 

Fitz. Because her husband was a brute—it says so there. It is 
so awfully exciting, I think—Don’t you like a good poisoning case ? 
[ Turns and sees the paper on the ground.| Ain’t you interested in it ? 

Mrs. M. [faintly] Yes... but... my eyes are weak, 

[Frrz, takes up paper. 

Fitz. Let me read you, it says: [Reads.] “Tue Furnam Roap 
Mystery.—Since the post-mortem examination on Bellwood’s body, 
which left no doubt that his death was due to arsenic, evidence has 
come to light to throw further suspicion on the unfortunate man’s 
wife. It will be remembered that she disappeared before the dis- 
covery of the body on the 5th instant. The servants were discharged 
by her on the morning of the 38rd, receiving a full month’s wages. 
Neither of them saw the deceased after the evening of the 2nd, when 
one of them took up coffee to the room where the body was found. 
Mrs. Bellwood stated that the house was to be shut up for some 
months, as she and her husband were going into the country; there- 
fore they had no further need of servants. Suspicion having been 
aroused in the minds of the neighbours (owing to the deceased’s 
brutal behaviour to his wife) that he had made away with her, the 
police were communicated with on the evening of the 5th, and the 
house was broken open. Mr. Bellwood’s body was discovered, as 
has already been stated, in an arm-chair, with two coffee-cups on the 
table beside him. Some tobacco was found spilt upon the floor 
beside his chair. Nothing else had been disturbed; nothing appears 
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to have been taken from the house, except Mrs. Bellwood’s clothes. She 
left the house, it has now been discovered, on the morning of the 
3rd, taking with her two boxes. The cabman who drove her to St. 
Pancras Station has been found. There is little doubt that she will be 
traced now, ere many days are past. She is described as a fair 
woman of very prepossessing manners, who looks about thirty, and 
was last seen wearing a dark brown dress. She bears the scar of a 
wound upon her right hand, caused by her husband having thrown 
some boiling water at her. Bellwood’s brutality was the common 
talk of the neighbourhood. He is said to have caused the death 
of their only child last year. Up to that time the wife bore her 
husband’s ill-usage in silence. After that she was heard, more than 
once, to say that their life could not go on as it was—either he or 
she must die. This, and the fact of her escape, tell heavily against 
her. If innocent, it is hardly possible to conceive that she would 
have left the body as she did, and fled without communicating the 
fact of her husband’s death to anyone. On the other hand, the 
chemist has come forward who sold the arsenic on the morning of 
the 2nd to Bellwood himself, in twelve separate packets, from a pre- 
scription, which stated the number of grains that were to be in 
each packet. Apparently the whole had been imbibed in one 
draught of coffee—the empty cup standing beside him. The hypo- 
thesis of suicide would, therefore, be natural, were there anything in 
the man’s character, or in the surrounding facts, to give it plausi- 
bility. Unfortunately this is not the case. Bellwood was well-off, 
and miserly. He had a violent temper and was of dissolute habits ; 
but was not subject to the fits of depression which often follow 
riotous living. Mrs. Bellwood herself led a retired life. She re- 
ceived few visits; and her moral conduct is believed to have been 
beyond reproach.’” [Lays down the paper.| Poor soul. I suppose 
there is no doubt she did it. . . . Perhaps she was out of her mind. 

Mrs. M. [after a pause; she speaks slowly} Is there no other 
possible explanation, do you think, that may lessen her guilt ? 

Fitz. I can’t say I see any. I wish I did. 

Mrs: M. Tt does not appear that Bellwood was ill. [A pause.] 
What did he buy this poison for ? 


Fits. [after a moment} I see. . . . You think he bought it to 
kill her ? 
Mrs. M. That is my idea. . . . He wanted to get rid of her. . . . 


He wanted to marry another woman. She knew it. She watched 
him. That night, after dinner, when the coffee was brought, he may 
have told her to fetch a cannister of tobacco from his room. His pipe 
was empty. She saw him. ...I mean she may have seen him 
. . . through the open door, take the twelve powders from his pocket, 
and empty them all into her cup, and then—shall we say the Devil 
entered into her soul ? or was it only the instinct of self-preservation ?. 
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oytith "ae .. I think it was the image of her dead child that arose, 
and told her to rid the world of a monster. . . . . She upset the 
cannister, just at the back of his chair, and, while he cursed her, and 
stooped to pick up the tobacco, she—changed the cups. 

Fits. By George. I believe you are right. It’s wonderful how 
you have guessed it. It’s as ifyou had seen it all. Poorsoul.... 
It was her life or his. . . . But why didn’t she stay, and brave it 
out? That’s what puzzles me. Why did she cut away like that ? 

Mrs. M. [becoming more excited as she speaks] Perhaps when she 
saw him lying there dead—dead, before her eyes—she could not remain 
in the house. She did not think of the consequences—her only 


_ thought was to fly—to get away from it-—the thing lying there, 


which had been the curse of her life—which had turned this beau- 
tiful world into a hell for her. .... At least that, I fancy, is how 
she must have felt. That, I fancy, is why the wretched woman fled. 

Fitz. Yes, now you put it like that, it seems natural. But it is 
an awful pity she cut, all the same. Because, if she’d stayed, there 
would have been no evidence against her, don’t you see ? 

Mrs. M. What matter whether she lives or dies? God’s evidence 
is against her, which she will carry to her grave. . . As to the rest 
. . « there is no one to care what becomes of her, and what are a few 
more miserable years on earth to her? . . . After the horror of the 
past, she will be glad . . . at least I fancyso . . . when all is at an 
end, even if it be upon the gallows. 

Fitz. The gallows? Oh, impossible. . . There will be extenuating 
circumstances, don’t you see? It would be a beastly shame to 
hang her. 

Mrs. M. {rising, lays a hand tenderly on his head| Be sure of 
one thing. If that poor woman had had a son, like you—if 
her boy had not been Ailled, she would never have done what she 
did. You will always be kind to women... and children... 
won’t you? 

Fitz. I should rather think so... Id kick any fellow who was 
not, if I got the chance. [Clock strikes.| By Jove! It’s time I was 
off. I have got to be on board by “ six bells,” and it’s half-an- 
hour’s walk to the jetty. [Rises] I am awfully sorry to say 
“‘ Good-bye,” Mrs. Mainwaring. . . . Mayn’t I come again ? 

Mrs. M. {sadly} Oh, yes, my boy ... come when you like. 
But who knows if you will find me? . . . It may be, I shall have 
left this never to return. You will think of me sometimes, however, 
though we should never meet again. . . You will remember the sad 
woman who gave you breakfast one summer’s morning, and whose 
hopeless life was cheered, for a short half-hour, by your bright young 
spirit. Come what may—though all the world should cast stones, you 
will have some pity—you will think kindly of me. 
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Fitz. Rather. . . I shall always be your friend. And I'll come 
and see you whenever I can get leave to go ashore. I hope you 
won’t be called away, as long as we are in harbour here. So good- 
bye for the present. 


[ They have reached the door, c., as he says the last words. She 
opens it: hears the tramp of feet, and voices approaching. 
With a look of terror, she pushes him back into the room, 
and locks the door, leaning her back against it. 


' Mrs. M. Escape? ... Isit possible... that way? [It must 
be shown that the strong instinct of self-preservation for a moment 
overpowers her here. She staggers a few steps across the stage: then i 
stands irresolute. Aside.| But no. What is lifeto me? And the F 
boy? .. . He must be kept from harm. He must not be found i 
here. [Turns to him.] Go out by that door —quick — [pointing 
r. |—and across the fields. It is a short cut to the harbour. 

Fitz. [astonished] But . . . There is no such great hurry—I— 

Mrs. M. There is. Oh, don’t stop to question.... If you i 
remain—your presence here may be misunderstood . . . You may 
be detained. Quick. Ask no questions, but go. 

Fits. [hesitating] Is anyone coming here who has a right ? 

Mrs. M. Yes. Some one is coming who has a right. [ Trying H 
to laugh.| He might be jealous at finding you, my boy. [There is fi 
a knock at the door.| Oh, go—go. 

Fitz. But I may come again ? To-morrow, perhaps? [ Whispers. | 
Will he be gone to-morrow ? [ The knocking renewed. 
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Mrs. M. Yes... yes... he will be gone to-morrow. Go 
now—go, my boy. Good-bye. [Kissing him.] May God bless 
and keep you from all evil—go. [Pushes him out by door, R., as a@ 
voice is heard without, saying] “This must be the house—Halloa ! 
inside—open ‘in the name of the law,’ or we must force the door.” 


[Mrs. M. staggers across the stage to door, c., which she unlocks 
and opens. .A Sergeant and two Policemen enter. Mrs. M. 
remains perfectly motionless, her eyes fixed on vacancy, then 
stretches out her hands for the handcuffs, as the Policemen 
advance, one on each side of her. 
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RUSSIAN RAILWAY POLICY IN ASIA. 


Lone before the present Transcaspian railway was constructed, the 
project of a great trunk railway connecting their central railway 
system in Europe with their prospective possessions in Asia, and 
ultimately with India, had engaged the attention of Russian engi- 
neers. As far back as 1874, when the European system of Russia 
was much less adequately equipped for Indo-European transit than 
it is to-day, projects were formulated for the building of such a rail- 
way, which, it was calculated, would at once unify the Russian 
‘dominions in Central Asia, further her political interests in the 
Khanates, and bring the Russian armies within striking distance of 
India; and more than one plan was formulated and abandoned. In 
1874 a Commission was appointed by the Orenburg branch of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society to consider these projects. 
The centre of Russian influence in Central Asia was then Tashkend, 
@ position which it is rapidly losing, as it has already lost much of its 
importance as a trading centre. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Commission should have designed Tashkend as the terminus of the 
new railway, and Tashkend being the terminus, it was inevitable that 
Orenburg must be the starting point. The military and commercial 
importance of Khiva and the Transcaspian territory were then un- 
realised, and the immense superiority of a railway running west of 
the Sea of Aral, for advancing the political interests of Russia in 
Persia and Afghanistan, seems to have quite escaped the Commission. 
Before their report appeared, however, Baranofski’s scheme was pub- 
lished for the construction of a railway from Saratof, passing for 
1,400 versts through Russian territory to Aubugir, and ending at 
Bokhara, at a distance of 2,000 versts; the second section, which was 
to complete the plan, running from Bokhara through Kunduz and 
Chitral to Peshawur, a distance of 960 versts; the whole distance to 
be covered being something less than 3,000 versts. 

Neither of these plans bore any fruit, and the construction of the 
Transcaspian railway, followed by intense preoccupation with the 
great Siberian scheme, seems, for the time being, to have put a stop 
to further plans. The ideal of an Indo-European railway, running 
for the greater part through Russian territory, was not, however, 
abandoned. The Transcaspian railway, although it amply justified 
its existence from the political point of view, had the fatal defect of 
isolation from the European system; strategically it served and 
relied alone upon the military district of the Caucasus, and generally 
it met most inadequately the commercial and industrial require- 
ments of Central Asia, and of Khiva and the Transcaspian district in 
particular. But since the Orenburg-Tashkend and Saratof-Bokhara 
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schemes were formulated, the European railway system of Russia has 
been extended 245 versts eastward to Alexandrof-Gai. A proposal 
has now been made to build a railway from this point through 
Grebezhnikoff, Kungrad, and Khiva to Tchardjui on the Bokharan 
frontier, a distance in all of 1,710 versts, thus joining the Transeaspian 
and Central Russian railway systems by a perfectly direct route, 
avoiding the passage of the Caspian and bringing Kushk within less 
than a week’s journey of Moscow. 

The advantages which Russia would reap from the execution of 
such a scheme are sufficiently obvious, but its immediate necessity is 
not apparent, and in view of the unprecedented disorder of Russian 
finances, it may well be asked: Can these schemes not wait? In 
the answer to this question lies the whole problem not only of the 
Central Asian railway, but of the rival Persian scheme which, with a 
great deal less cause, has attracted a great deal more attention in 
this country. To appreciate this truth, however, it is necessary for 
the time being to look at the problem through Russian eyes. 

The fundamental fact of the situation is that of late years, whether 
with cause or not, Russia has been much more frightened of English 
schemes than England has ever been of Russian. Lord Rosebery’s 
pathetic conception of little England awaiting, with only the faith of 
David to sustain her, the irresistible onset of wily and unscrupulous 
foes may be true, but it has never been accepted in Russia. England, 
to Russian publicists, is a very able, very unscrupulous, and utterly 


insatiable Power, endowed with precisely those qualities of un- — 


erring prescience and indefatigable perseverance which we discern 
with envious admiration in them. To justify their apprehensions 
they quote Lord Curzon and the panic threats of the English Press, 
just as we quote Prince Ukhtomsky and the extravagances of the 
Peterburgskiya Viedomosti. Thus threats give birth to panic, and 
panic in turn to counter-threats, with the inevitable result of aggres- 
sive action, which would never have been taken had it not been for 
the dread of anticipation. Of the immense part played by panic in 
Anglo-Russian relations, recent history contains a notable example. 
It is notorious that the annexation of Port Arthur was dictated 
by a sincere belief in the imminence of its seizure by us, and it 
is probable that the counter-move of Wei-Hai-Wei was taken more 
to prevent its seizure by Russia than from any real belief in its 
value as a defensive position. Now of all the dreads afflicting the 
Russian alarmist, there is none more ineradicable than the belief that 
England is about to extend her Inilian railway system through Belu- 
chistan to the Persian Gulf, with the ultimate aim of joining Germany 
in Asia Minor, completing the Indo-European system, and thus 
cutting Russia off for ever from the Indian Ocean. A still more 
fantastic and unreasoned, but sincere, dread ascribes to England the 
intention of joining, by a railway through Suez, her African and 
3802 
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Asiatic empires, a fear which, among other things, shows gross mis- 
apprehension of the real bases of our power in both continents. But 
it must be remembered that in Russian eyes, as the Novoe Vremya 
asserted, “all Southern Persia isan English province, with trained 
political agents masquerading in the guise of bankers and tele~- 
graphists, and with military consulates, while even in the north the 
only representatives of Russian power are peddling Armenian trades- 
men.” As concerns the Persian Gulf, it'is feared that England, in 
co-operation with advancing Germany, will create a continuous Indo- 
European transit, in which Russia will have no share, and which will 
irretrievably ruin the commercial prospects of the Central Asian 
. route. Whether these apprehensions are justified or not it is un- 
necessary to consider; but an examination of the files of the English 
and German press for the last six months would show at least as much: 
justification as can be adduced by us from Russian newspaper ad- 
vocacy of the railway to the Persian Gulf. And as the ultimate 
preservation for Russia of a port on the Persian Gulf has become an 
informal Monroe doctrine in St. Petersburg, the north-westward 
extension of the Indian railway system by England, which is believed 
to be imminent, would be regarded in Russian circles as an irre- 
trievable injury to their influence in Asia. 

To avert this disaster Russia sees but two alternatives. The first 
of these is the acquisition by Russia of a Persian port, to be con- 
nected by rail with the Caspian Sea. The second is the construction 
of a Central Asian railway connecting the Transcaspian system with 
the central railways of Russia. This latter scheme has lately secured 
strenuous advocacy in St. Petersburg, and has even attained the 
dignity of a book in which its political, strategical, and commercial 
advantages are set forth with great acumen and evidently local 
knowledge.' 

The objections from a Russian standpoint to a railway from the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf at Bushire, Bender Abbas, or Tchakhbar, 
are mostly obvious. The acquisition of a port would meet with 
strenuous opposition in England. The railway would run through 
alien territory, and be liable to the attacks of fanatical Moslems. 
It would subserve none of those commercial or colonising schemes 
upon which Russia relies as the ultimate basis of her power in Asia. 
It could not be defended against a hostile power commanding the 
sea, and having military bases in India and Egypt. It would be 
isolated from the European system, and, like the present Trans- 
caspian railway, its strategic importance would be limited to the 
military district of the Caucasus. It would bring into intercommuni- 
cation the Mahommedan races of the Caucasus and of Persia, with 
possible serious political complications for Russia. And when it is 


(1) ‘*Kratchaishi Zhelezno-Dorozhni Put iz Tsentralnoi Yevropiu v. nerve ng 
Aziyu.”’— The Shortest Railway Route from Central Europe to Central Asia. (St. Pe ’ 
1899.) 
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remembered that the nearest Russian. naval bases to the Persian Gulf 
are Port Arthur in the east, and the Black Sea and Baltic in the 
west, involving in time of war the circeumnavigation of Africa, it will 
be easily realised that Russia, unless pressed to do so by fear of 
anticipation, will think twice before joining the Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf while her Transcaspian railway system remains. isolated 
from Europe. 

Under the apprehension of Anglo-German competition, but guided 
by these considerations against building a Persian railway herself, it 
seems inevitable that Russia will soon resort to the only alternative, 
and build a direct line to Central Asia, with the ultimate aim of a 
. connection with India. By-means of such a railway, the economic 
basis of an Anglo-German railway through Persia would be destroyed, 
for two Indo-European railways could hardly be profitably worked, 
and the Russian route, being incomparably shorter, would be the 
favoured one, while, at the same time, the possibility of access by 
Russia to the Persian Gulf would be preserved until such time as the 
increase of her political influence in Persia, which would inevitably 
result from the construction of such a line, should make an advance 
politically possible. Within the last few months there has been a revival 
of interest in Russia in these schemes, and the Orenburg-Tashkend 
and Saratof-Bokhara routes have not wanted advocates. The greater 
advantages of the Alexandrof-Gai-Khiva-Tchardjui scheme, as the 
shortest route to India, may, however, be seen by referring to the 
map on page 917. A straight line drawn from Moscow to Tchardjui 
departs very little from the proposed route, and if produced would 
‘pass through Central India, cutting it almost in two equal parts. 

How far this project has materialised in St. Petersburg it is impos- 
sible to say, but Prince Hilkoff, the Russian Minister of Ways and 
Communications, during his recent visit to Tashkend, replying to an 
address by the inhabitants, declared that the Government had “fuller 
views” as to the extension of railways in Central Asia, and that “ the 
connection of Tashkend by rail with Central Europe, about which he 
had been petitioned a year before, would be accomplished in the near 
future.” In view, therefore, of the absolute certainty that, though 
perhaps in a modified plan, the railway must ultimately be constructed, 
it may be interesting to make a brief survey of the technical difficulties 
to be overcome, and the prospects of financial success. 

The question of the capital expenditure may be Uismissed in a few 
words. It is estimated that it would amount to some ninety millions 
of roubles, and though, in the present state of Russian finances, this 
may seem an immense expenditure, it must be remembered that want of 
money has never stood in the way of political measures in Russia, and 
that only a year ago Russia devoted exactly this sum to the increase 
of her, fleet, a measure which differs from this in being wholly unre- 
munerative, and in the event of difficulties with England probably far 
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less effective. In estimating this cost, we must take into consideration 
the essentially steppe character of the route traversed, the only points 
where any considerable engineering skill would be required being the 
ascent of the T’chink at Mins Almaz and the descent from the plateau 
of Ust Yurt at Tchabirn. Such works, owing to climatic conditions, 
would probably entail greater proportionate expenditure than similar 
works in European Russia. Bridges would have to be built across 
the Ural, Uil, Sagis, and Emba rivers, after which no serious obstacles 
are met with up to the valley of the Amu Daria, where innumerable 
rivulets and watercourses would require bridging. But these, though 
they would add considerably to the expense, present no engineering 
obstacles whatever. Wells of fresh water are found along almost the 
whole length of the projected line, but the supply of water would, 
nevertheless, constitute a large item in the estimates. The supply of 
the Samarcand section of the Transcaspian railway with water cost 
some 755 roubles, and that of the Krasnovodsk-Tchardjui section 
some 410 roubles, a verst; and both these figures are considered 
too low for the present scheme. Basing the remaining expenditure 
upon comparisons with that entailed by the construction of the rail- 
ways of European Russia and of the Transcaspian railway, it is 
estimated that the cost per verst of a single-line broad-gauge railway 
from Alexandrof-Gai to Tchardjui would be 45,000 roubles per 
verst, or a total cost, for 1,710 versts, of 76,950,000 roubles. The 
completion of the scheme would involve the construction of an iron 
bridge across the Volga at Saratof, and the rebuilding of the present 
narrow-gauge railway from Saratof to Alexandrof-Gai, works which 
would entail a supplementary expenditure of 12,000,000 roubles, thus 
bringing the total expenditure up to a little less than 90,000,000 
roubles. 

From Alexandrof-Gai, the easternmost point of the Ryazan- Ural 
railway, to Tchardjui, on the Bokharan frontier, following the line 
of the projected railway, is a distance of 1,710 versts. Of this, the 
first section from Alexandrof-Gai to Grebenstchikoff, on the Ural 
river, a distance of 275 versts, has already been surveyed, and consists 
wholly of smooth steppe, intersected by small rivers and ravines. It 
is well supplied with water, and presents no difficulties whatever. At 
Grebenstchikoff a bridge wonld have to be constructed across the 
Ural, which, at high flood level, has a breadth of 50 Russian fathoms, 
or 350 feet. The ‘greatest depth at low level is 14 feet. The banks 
ot the Ural at Grebenstchikoff are steep, and never inundated, and 
the greatest difference in the breadth of the river does not exceed 
25 feet. The bridging of the river presents no difficulties. From 
Grebenstchikoff, the line, after skirting the Inderski lake, crosses the 
rivers Sagis and Emba, and runs thence to the springs of Bagatchi, 
at a distance of 528 versts from Alexandrof-Gai, for the greater part 
over a perfectly level, salt-incrusted plain, well supplied with fresh 
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water; and onward to Mins Almaz, at a distance of 660 versts. Mins 
Almaz marks the boundary of the great Cis-Caspian plain, which is 
dotted with salt lakes, and bestrewn with the shells and detritus of 
the now shrunken sea. For the last 80 versts of this section no fresh 
water is found, and artesian wells are relied upon for necessary 
supplies. Mins Almaz lies at the great north-westward stretching 
spur of the Tchink, and marks the descent of the old Khivan 
caravan track, and of the modern road to Gurief. At this point 
there isan ascent of 511 feet, which involves a deviation from the 
direct route, but does not present any serious obstacle. From this 
point the railway traverses the level, sun-scorched steppe which forms 


the great plateau of Ust Yurt, between the Caspian and Aral seas, and 


thence runs in a straight line to the Tchabin descent to the valley of 
the Amu-Daria. The descent at Tchabin is 154 feet in height, and 
@ convenient ravine exists connecting the valley with the summit of 
the plateau, by which the line could be laid. Kungrad, the next 
town of importance, owes its position solely to its marking the 

of a caravan track of the Ryazan-Ural railway, and would 
be left some 20 miles to the north, and from this point the line runs 
parallel to the channel of the Amu-Daria, through the splendid 
cotton-growing districts of Porsu, Kyat, Kanki, and Pitnyak, join- 
ing the Transcaspian railway at Tchardjui. Khiva, the most im- 
portant trading centre in Central Asia, after Bokhara and Fergana, 
would require a branch line 18 versts in length. The country tra- 
versed from Kungrad to Tchardjui is fertile, well watered, and inter- 
sected with an immense ‘number of streams and tributaries to 
the Amu-Daria, which would require bridging, but which never 
exceed 70 feet in breadth. With the exception of poplars and 
willows, timber is non-existent along the route; but this is of little 
importance, as the construction of the line can only be carried on 
from the two termini, where plentiful supplies are available. ‘There 
is abundant limestone in the Inderski hills, and at Samarcand, and 
hard stone for dressing can be obtained in inexhaustible quantities 
from the Inderski hills, from Boxhara, and from the Valley of 
Zaravshan. In this valley are also found the famous white and 
black marbles, and these, if need be, could be transported down the 
Amu-Daria river. Ballast is found in abundance all along the 
proposed route. 

Technical obstacles thus disposed of, the question of financial self- 
sufficiency becomes of first importance. The prospect of working a 
permanently unremunerative railway is not a pleasant one for a 
bankrupt Government, saddled already with the tremendous financial 
burdens of the Siberian scheme; and ultimate political advantages 
which cannot be taken advantage of through want of funds, would 
hardly even in Russia be considered a sufficient incentive to construction. 
The question whether such a railway would pay, however, cannot be 
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answered merely by quoting from tables of freight and estimates of 
working expenses. It divides itself naturally into two questions, of 
which the second is of vastly greater importance. The first is, whether 
sufficient receipts could be relied upon to meet the interest on capital 
and to pay the working expenses; and the second, whether the 
advantages reaped by Russian commerce with Asia would be sufficient 
indirectly to compensate the Russian treasury for the loss? The 
first of these questions presents no great difficulty ; the second depends 
largely upon general considerations of commercial policy, and it is 
only by enumerating these considerations that a judgment can be 
arrived at. 

The author of the work which has been drawn upon for the greater 
part of the material in this article sets out in great detail the 
statistics of the merchandise carried by the Transcaspian railway, 
and along the caravan routes with which it is connected and which 
would to a large extent be deprived of their importance by the 
execution of his project; but it is unnecessary to give more than 
the briefest outline here. The estimated annual freight which would 
be carried by rail is 18,000,000 poods, made up as follows: Central 
Asian trade, 9,000,000 poods; Khivan and Amu-Daria, 2,700,000 
poods ; Ural, 6,300,000 poods. Estimating the freight at 1/50 of a 
copeck per pood per verst, we get the following estimate of the goods 
revenue of the projected line :— 








Roubles. 
9,000,000 poods carried over whole extent of line, 1,710 
verats ; ~ 3,100,000 
2,700,000 poods Khivan trade, carried an average dis- 
tance of 900 versts 500,000 
6,300,000 poods Ural — carried an “average distance 
of 300 versts . i 400,000 
A total freight revenue, in roubles, of . . 4,000,000 


Interest on a capital of 90,000,000 roubles and working expenses 
at 2,500 roubles a verst would amount to :— 





Roubles. . 
Interest and extinction of — at 4 - cent. per an.. 3,600,000 
Working expenses. - 4,275,000 
A total, in roubles,of .  . . 7,875,000 


From which it may be seen that the settlement of a great econo- 
mical and political question would involve a yearly loss of under 
£400,000 a year. Against this, however, must be set savings in the 
transport of troops and posts by a line little more than half the length 
of the Transcaspian route. In making this estimate the ultimate but 
inevitable connection with the Indian railway system. and the 
immense accession of traffic in passengers and valuable goods at 
present sent through the Suez Canal are altogether left out of account. 

But it may be taken for certain that the prospect of an initial 
yearly loss of under half a million will not be one of those factors 
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which will prevent the carrying out of a scheme which would exert 
such a tremendous influence on the balance of power in Asia, and 
bring the Russian armies within striking distance of the Persian, 
Afghan, and Chinese frontiers a few days after leaving Moscow. 

The advantages of the Alexandrof-Tchardjui route over the rival, 
and less direct, line from Orenburg to Tashkend may be seen from 
the following table, the distances being given in versts :— 


To Mescow. To Warsaw. To Riga. 


Via Orenburg ._~—s3,753 4,935 4,643 

Tem Peaee : - ,, Alexandrof-Gai 2,880 3,934 3,701 
», Orenburg ‘ 3,329 4,511 4,219 

ae »» Alexandrof-Gai 3,304 4,358 4,125 
_— { »» Orenburg ‘ 4,093 5,275 4,983 

“ * (,, Alexandrof-Gai 3,001 4,050 3,817 


From this it appears that even to Fergana the Orenburg route is 
the longer, while to Samarcand it is some 76 versts longer than the 
Alexandrof-Tchardjui route, to Bokhara it is 544, and to Merv 
and Kushk 768 miles longer. Not only is the Alexandrof plan the 
shorter, but it follows more closely the great Central Asian trade 
routes, and for military purposes affords the best facilities for the 
concentration of troops in Central Asia. 

Taking the distances of Moscow to Merv and Warsaw to Merv 
by this route as 3,000 and 4,050 versts respectively, and estimating 
the rate of transit at 30 versts an hour, it results that troops might 
be sent from Moscow to Merv in a hundred hours, and from Warsaw 
in less than six days. A day later might witness the beginning 
of an advance to Herat, or concentration on the Persian frontier. 
The immense strategical importance of the proposed railway can be 
best realised by remembering that it takes several days to reach 
Petrovsk from Moscow, after which follow the passage of the Caspian 
and a journey of 842 versts, taking thirty-six hours, to Merv. The 
distance from Moscow to Baku by rail is 2,450 versts. The whole 
distance from Moscow to Tchardjui by the proposed line would be 
but 300 versts longer. If we place against this 300 versts the passage 
of the Caspian and the time involved in embarcation and disembar- 
cation, it appears that the projected railway would result in the 
shortening of the route to Central Asia by the whole distance between 
Krasnovodsk and Tchardjui, or about 1,000 versts. Thus a well- 
organised sytem, not unreasonable to expect on a great trunk line 
utilised for Indo-European traffic, would place the whole of the 
Transeaspian system within less than a week’s journey from Moscow. 
The projected railway from Tearitzin to Tchelabyiask, which has 
already received the approval of the Russian Government, would also 
acquire a considerable strategical importance which it does not at 
present possess. This railway would intersect the Central Asian line 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of its western terminus, thus creating 
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a direct transit between Central Asia and Southern Russia, and troops 
could be withdrawn to the Crimea from Central Asia, soiree tery 
in about half the time already occupied. 

As regards the commercial advantages upon which Russia would 
rely to recompense her for the initial loss which must be sustained in 
working a railway running largely through unpopulated territcries, 
it must be pointed out that the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, 
Fergana and Sir Daria, and the northern frontiers of Persia and 
Afghanistan are already drawn into the sphere of influence of the 
Transcaspian line, and their natural wealth, once drawn laboriously 
by the old caravan routes to European Russia, now pours in, year 
after year, in ever increasing quantities. 

This is particularly true of such products as cotton, dried fruits, 
hides, and wool. But the construction of the projected line would 
not only increase immensely the traffic in these products, but would 
create much new traffic. 

The development of the Ural territory, at present only partially 
served by the Pokrovsk-Ural railway and the Alexandrof-Gai branch- 
line, would alone compensate for a considerable outlay. The statistics 
compiled by the military Governor of this territory show that, owing 
to difficulties of transit, not more than one-third of the arable land of 
the Ural Cossacks is cultivated. The present export of grain from 
the Ural territory is 2,344,000 poods. With an accessible market itis 
estimated that it would rise to 5,500,000 poods. The Kirghiz tribes 
of the Ural possess immense herds of sheep and oxen; and large quan- 
tities of hides, and other products of cattle-rearing are sent to European 
Russia. In recent times energetic and successful measures have been 
taken by the Russian administration to develop the fisheries, and it 
is estimated that with a rapid means of transit the Ural flats alone 
might supply European Russia with 2,000,000 poods of fish yearly ; 
and Zhilaya Cosa, the mouth of the Emba, and the remainder of the 
northern and eastern shores of the Caspian with another million. The 
Inderski lake district produces inexhaustible supplies of rock salt. 

The Transcaspian territory, which is nearly as large as France, is 
almost wholly uncultivated through lack of proper irrigation, only 
1-517th of the area being sufficiently supplied with water. Since 1890, 
however, a great system of irrigation has been inaugurated, but much 
of the nomadic population of the west is still mainly dependent on 
imported corn obtained through Astrakhan’and Baku, and from Khiva 
and Persia. Cotton is becoming one of the most important products of 
Transcaspia, the area of production between 1890 and 1897 increasing 
from 900 to 10,000 desyatinas,'and supplying the factories and markets 
of Lodz, Moscow, Yaroslavl, and Nizhni. Wine and silk are also 
produced in small quantities. But the most important effect of the 
proposed railway in this district would be the development of its 
(1) A desyatina = 2°86 acre. 
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mineral resources. The whole district is studded with salt lakes and 
springs, and there are in addition vast stores of coal, naphtha, nitrates, 
iron, and copper. The naphtha is found mainly in the Krasnovodsk 
districts and at Lake Tcheleken. The Transcaspian territory has at 
present practically no industries, and the mines are little worked. 
The native population is almost exclusively engaged in cattle raising, 
the number of horned cattle in the district in 1897 being 35,000,000, 
valued at nearly 23,000,000 roubles. 

It is certain that these territories, if connected by a direct railway 
with Europe, would afford material for profitable enterprises even at 
an early stage of construction. Increased colonisation, resulting in 
proper irrigation and improved methods of culture, would lead to 
great developments in the production of cotton, silk, tobacco, and rice, 
and this in turn must react favourably upon the manufacturing 
interests of European Russia, which are now increasing their output 
to an alarming extent, and, baffled by competition and superior skill 
in the West, must seek for richer markets in Asia if the development 
of Russia as a manufacturing country is not to cease. 

The direct connection of the Volga basin with Central Asia would 
effect this object by opening up Northern Persia, Afghanistan, Fer- 
gana, and the Sir Daria territory to the manufactures of Central 
Russia, while it would stimulate Russian manufacturers to extend 
their trade by personal exertions, in which they are at present so 
remiss. Not only is the Russian population of Central Asia an incon- 
siderable minority, but the greater part of the trade is in the hands of 
Jews, Armenians, and Persians, who followed the track of the advanc- 
ing armies, and who have reduced the native inhabitants to a con- 
dition of servitude which is proving fatal to the economic development 
of the country. The difficulties which are met with in the exten- 
sion of genuine Russian commerce in Asia are, however, very con- 
siderable. As seen in Moscow and Nijni, the Russian trader is 
second to none in acumen and energy. But he possesses few of the 
qualities of the pioneer; he likes to travel either comfortably or not 
at all, and the organisation of commerce with distant countries is a 
task utterly beyond his power. He has an inborn and—strange 
as it may seem to those who regard the Russians as a nation of 
linguists—an ineradicable aversion to learning foreign languages ; and, 
though devoid of any feeling of superiority in his relations with 
subject races, he is quite incapable of judging of their tastes and require- 
ments. It is obvious, then, that the commonplace that everything 
that binds a country more closely together increases its internal 
trade, applies with peculiar force to Russia, and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the direct connection of European Russia with her 
Central Asian possessions would result in such an increase of trade as 
would wipe out any initial deficit and yield a considerable result. 

The commercial ambitions of Russia, however, by no means end 
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at Kabul and Teheran. Beneath the cloudy phraseology of “ his- 
toric aspirations’ and “legitimate interests” with which Russian 
publicists encumber all their references to India, there invariably 
appears a settled determination to acquire a market for their manu- 
facturers in our Eastern possessions, and it is only by such a railway 
that they could ever hope to gain a commercial foothold there. India 
to the average Russian is what it was to the young Tsarevitch, a land 
of fabulous and incalculable wealth, which awaits only genius and 
daring to become the enricher of the world. The Central railway 
is to be the chosen instrument of this, and its immediate necessity is 
emphasised by dwelling on England’s desire to capture the Central 
Asian markets through India. Indeed, one of the most persistent 
dreads of Russian alarmists is, that the Indian railway system may 
be connected with the Murgab branch of the Transcaspian before the 
Transcaspian is brought into touch with Europe. 

Whatever may be the immediate aims of Russia in Central Asia, 
it is unquestionable that the construction of the projected railway, or 
the carrying out of the alternative scheme from Orenburg to Tashkend, 
would, in the event of difficulties with England, constitute a grave 
menace to the security of India. But while this is urged by its advo- 
cates asone of the strongest reasons for its construction, it is maintained, 
and it seems with equal truth, that the probability of such difficulties 
arising would be considerably lessened. An Indo-European railway 
on the plan sketched above would carry through the Russian 
dominions every year a large number of Englishmen of the best type, 
trained observers and broad-minded men, used to varied conditions 
of life, and incapable of the gross prejudices and misrepresentations 
systematically employed by English panic-mongers to the detriment 
of the causes which they pretend to champion. It would bring in 
time to India Russian visitors of the wealthy and leisured class who, 
while they dislike the sea, are fond of travelling when they can 
do so in comfort, and thus do away with many of those absurd 
notions which are current in Russia as to the manners and morals of 
Englishmen. For, as I had occasion to point out at the beginning of 
this article, the stock epithets of the English Russophobe translated 
into Russian are purely those which Russian Anglophobes employ, 
with equal sincerity, to express their detestation of England. 

R. E. C. Lone. 
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CANON MacCOLL’S NEW CONVOCATION. 


Wrru “the crisis in the Church” and “ the Lambeth decision”’ this 
paper will have nothing todo. In the one I take no interest; the 
other I have not read. But I have been constrained of late to make some 
acquaintance with the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, and whatever 
is written about that time by Mr. Malcolm MacColl seems to me a 
serious matter; at all events, when it consists of the suggestion of 
hitherto unknown or disregarded facts. Mr. MacColl has the public 
éar, and what he says, even by way of hypothesis, will soon be be- 
lieved by the many, and will pass into the manuals. Therefore, I 
will venture to make public an appeal to him for the reconsideration 
of a doctrine that he has promulgated,’ touching the events of the 
year 1559, and more particularly touching a newly discovered con- 
vocation of the clergy. 

He will agree with me that the Roman Church has not perma- 
nently profited by the consecration that was perpetrated at the sign 
of the Nag’s Head. He will agree with me that the Anglican 
Church will not permanently profit by a convocation that is holden 
at the sign of the Cock and Bull. He will agree with me that the 
year 1559 is so fruitful of documents of all sorts and kinds, that it 
is scarcely a time at which guess-work should assemble bishops and 
clergy in synods, of which no direct evidence has descended to us. 
We think of Parker’s collections and Cecil’s memoranda, of the 
Zurich letters, of Feria, Quadra, and Noailles, of the Roman attacks 
‘and Anglican apologies. We think how easy it would be to prove, 
for example, that in 1559 a colloquy between champions of two creeds 
took place in Westminster Abbey during the Easter recess of Parlia- 
ment. We think of these things, and we say that at such a time 
important events are hardly to be multiplied except at the call of 
contemporary testimony. Let us leave room for the stroke of genius. 
Every now and again some master of the historic art may be able to 
demonstrate that a parliament or a synod must have been assembled, 
although he can show us no text that describes its doings, or none 
that is not too late, anonymous and of unknown origin. Such ex- 
ploits are for those who by years of toil have taught themselves to 
fly. Most of us have to walk on foot. 

Now Sir William Harcourt, so I understand, said that “ the Crown 
and Parliament enacted the Prayer Book in the teeth of the bishops 
and clergy.” I am not concerned to defend the phrase, and it is not 
that which I should have chosen; but if we are speaking of what 


(1) Forrxreurty Review, Oct., 1899. 
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happened in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign, then we must either 
admit that Sir William’s saying does not fly very wide of the mark, 
or else we must produce some facts that have been neglected. We 
supposed that no bishop voted in favour of the Act of Uniformity. 
We supposed that every bishop who was present in the House of 
Lords voted against it. We supposed that the lower house of convo- 
cation, at least in the southern province, uttered its mind in articles 
which breathe out Roman Catholicism of an uncompromising and 
militant sort. This being so, we had perhaps no warrant for talking 
of the clergy’s teeth, but we seemed to have ample warrant for deny- 
ing that the changes in worship that’ were effected in 1559 were 
authorised by any constitutional organ of the English Church. So 
far as I am aware, those historians and controversialists whose names 
Mr. MacOoll would more especially revere have been content to leave 
the matter thus, and to say (as well they might) that the Church 
accepted or received a book that it did not enact or propound. 

In passing, let us notice Mr. MacColl’s treatment of the old evi- 
dence, for I must confess that I do not like it :— 


“ Of the twenty-six sees then existing, ten were vacant through death, leaving 
sixteen bishops as peers of Parliament. Nine of those voted against the third 
reading of the Act of Uniformity. One was absent through illness, and seven 
for no assignable reason. The Bill was thus opposed by just one more than a 
third of the whole bench.” ! 





Now the Canon’s memory seems to me as faulty as the equation 
9+1+7=16. One bishop, he says, was absent through illness, and 
seven for no assignable reason. Is not imprisonment an assignable 
reason? Winchester and Lincoln were in gaol because of the part 
they played in the Colloquy with the Protestants. St. Asaph had 
received no writ, and had mildly complained that he ought to have 
been summoned. There is good authority for saying that the Bill 
was carried by a majority of three.* So if Goldwell had been sum- 
moned, and White and Watson had been liberated, the Bill might 
have been lost, and, for anything that I know to the contrary, Mr. 
MacOoll and I might be believing in transubstantiation at this day. 
Then Peterborough had given a proxy to York, London, and Lich- 
field; Durham to York; Bath to York, London, and Exeter; St. 
David’s to York, London, and Peterborough. If these proxies were 
used, assuredly they were used on the Conservative side. Indeed the 
solidarity of the English episcopate at this critical moment seems to 
me as wonderful as it is honourable. That is not the point. What 
is to the point is, that Mr. MacOoll’s statement of the case can only 
be saved from a charge of unscrupulous partizanship by a confession 
that highly important facts were forgotten. 


(1) Forrnientty Review, Oct., 1899, p. 646. 
(2) 10th May, 1559: Feria to Philip: Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politique, i., 519. 
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Then I see an argument that bewilders me. Some of the Marian 
bishops were, we are told, intruders :— 


“Now the first step which Elizabeth took in ecclesiastical legislation was to 
repeal the repealing Acts of Mary, thus reviving the state of things which existed 
when Mary came to the throne. The effect of this astute policy was to disqualify 
the Marian bishops to vote either in Parliament or Convocation, and they were 
thus disqualified when the Act of Uniformity came before them, and had, in 
fact, subjected themselves to heavy penalties by voting at all. . .. More than 
half were disqualified by canonical and statutory law. . . . [And so] their votes 


[against that Act] were—quite legally and canonically—regarded as null and 
void.” 


The author of these sentences must forgive a pedagogue for saying 
’ that, had they been written in the hurry of an examination, they 
would have been regarded as signs of ingenuity—but of indolence 
also. Coming, as I hope they come, from a comfortable study, I can 
only wonder at them. As to the disqualification of Marian “ in- 
truders,” I will say nothing now, though Mr. MacColl calls Erastianism 
what I should have called the highest of high Catholicism. But to 
his argument, the short answer is, that Elizabeth did not “repeal the 
repealing Acts of Mary” until after the Act of Uniformity had 
passed the House of Lords. That House had not done with the Act 
of Supremacy when it finished its work on the Act of Uniformity. 
The two Bills received the Royal assent on the same day. But 
further, the Act of Supremacy expressly said that the Marian Acts 
were to be repealed “ from the last day of this session of Parliament,” 
thus carefully excluding the doctrine of retrospective operation. 
Furthermore, there was a creditable clause declaring that no one was 
to suffer under the revived statutes of Henry and Edward for any- 
thing done before the end of thirty days next after the end of the 
session. Why, even the Court of Rome was given sixty days wherein 
to dispose of some pending appeals! That marvellous clause I have 
long regarded as the most splendid instance of our English reverence 
for possession. It is colossal. 

Where then is the astuteness? Well, perhaps there was astute- 
ness; but it was that of the statesman, not that of the pettifogger. 
There were hot-headed protestants advising Elizabeth to act much as 
Mr. MacOoll thinks that she acted, and to ignore the changes made 
in Mary’s day. Wisely she at once called a Parliament. Wisely 
she sent writs to the Marian bishops. Wisely she treated the Roman 
Catholic religion as a religion by law established. Wisely (to men- 
tion the small but crowning instance), she allowed Richard Chetwood 
and Ann his wife to pursue their appeal to the Bishop of Rome. 
Wisely she cast her burden on Parliament; and she had her reward. 
I do not mean that there was no astuteness of a lower kind. Bishop 
Goldwell, it might be said, deserved no writ, as he was in a state of 
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transition between St. Asaph and Oxford. Two more voters and two 
orators were excluded when Watson and White luckily misconducted 
themselves, and were laid by the heels. But of any attempt to treat 
as nullities the votes given by the Marian intruders, there is no sign 
whatever. 

Yes, ‘says Mr. MacOoll, there is; and now, having shown us his 
surety of foot, he prepares us for his flight through the void. In 
letters patent, dated in 1560, Elizabeth spoke of the Act of Uniformity 
as one of the statutes that were passed in her first year “ by the con- 
sent of the three estates of our realm.” Therefore, it is urged, the 
votes of the Marians must have been ignored, and we must look 
about us for some other clergymen who will serve as warrantors for 
the Queen’s words about the three estates. 

Will the Canon suffer me to strengthen his argument, or does he 
dread the gifts of the infidels? The Act of Supremacy begins with 
a prayer to the Queen that she will suppress the “ foreign usurped 
power,” deliver the nation from “ bondage,” and repeal the Marian 
statutes. Who, let us ask, put up this prayer? We shall here find 
no brief talk of “three estates,” but a far more explicit statement ; 
for the petitioners are “the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons in this your present Parliament assembled.” But this is 
not all. Canon MacColl can easily find a highly official statement 
made in the year 1559, to the effect that the two famous and thirty- 
eight other Acts were passed with the assent of all (yes, all) the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal.’ Clearly, therefore, not only were 
the votes of the Marian bishops and the Papistical noblemen ignored, 
but at least two other spiritual lords (shall we say Barlow and Scory?) 
must have been present in Parliament. 

Or else (for there is an alternative) it was already law that two 
estates of the realm vote as one House, and that the will of the 
majority of that House is the will of all the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled. Since then many and many an 
Act bears on its face the consent of the Lords Spiritual, and yet no 


bishop voted for it. Are not their votes and defaults registered in a’ 


Black Book kept by the Radicals? But, says Mr. MacColl, “the 
spiritual peers constitute the first of the three estates of the Realm, 
and whatever lawyers may think now, it is unquestionable that, in the 
time of Elizabeth and previously, an Act of Parliament would have 
been considered of doubtful authority, if not altogether invalid, [if it 
were | passed in a Parliament where the spiritual state was ignored.” * 
To this let us answer, first, that the bishops are not “ignored” when- 
ever a Bill is-carried against their votes; secondly, that the judges of 
Henry VIII.’s day, holding (rightly or wrongly) that the bishops 
derived their seats in Parliament from their baronies, declared that a 

(1) Heading of the Acts of 1559. 

(2) Reformation Settlement, p. 349, 
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Parliament would be a good Parliament though no bishops had been 
summoned to it;* and, thirdly, that Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
Edward Coke knew something about the English law of Elizabeth’s 
day, and clearly teach us that ‘‘the Upper House” gives or with- 
holds its assent as one and only one of the three legislating units: to 
wit, King, Lords, and Commons. Ooke treasured, as precedents, two 
statutes of Richard II.’s reign. The two archbishops, for the whole 
clergy of their provinces, made their solemn protestations in open 
Parliament, that they in no wise meant or would assent to any 
statute or law in restraint of the Pope’s authority; “and yet,” says 
Coke, “both Bills passed by the King, Lords, and Commons.” 
“Whatever lawyers may think now,” that is what my Lord Coke 


" thought.” 


I am always unwilling to read lectures on Elizabethan law to Sir 
Edward Coke, but still he wrote after the great precedent of 1559 
had settled the question for ever; and just at this point I am inclined 
to make a concession to Canon MacColl, In 1559 our rule, that the 
bishops may all be in the minority and the Act never the worse, was 
certainly in the making, but I doubt it was already past discussion. 
The Spanish Ambassador, on the 18th of. June, says that “the 
doctors” (he means the lawyers) are doubting whether the bishops 
can be deprived, since the Act of Supremacy was passed in contradic- 
tion to the whole ecclesiastical estate. He adds that the oath has not 
been tendered to the judges; and, I fear, that some of those judges 
(Browne and Rastell) were little better than papists. It is generally 
known, and Mr. Pike has noted,‘ that, just at the critical time, a 
mysterious silence falls upon the official journal of the House of 
Lords. I do not wish to be uncharitable to Cecil and Bacon, but can- 
not help remarking that had Bonner, or any of his fellows, wished to 
give proof that the Act of Supremacy was carried against the voices 
of the bishops, there would have been no official document ready to 
hand. And Bonner, with the expert Plowden to guide him, did wish 
to prove that the Act was invalid. Mr. MacColl speaks as though no 
contradiction was offered to Elizabeth’s statement about the consent 
of the three estates. Bonner flatly contradicted it. When indicted, 
he threatened to argue before a jury that the Act of Supremacy had 
never received the assent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of 
the Commons.> He was never put upon his trial, but was left untried 
in gaol. I have seen the original record on the rolls of the Queen’s 
Bench. Now,I do not say, and do not think, that he had a good 
case, and he would have had the utmost difficulty in giving a legally 
acceptable proof of the dissent of the bishops. My-humble guess 


(1) Keilwey’s Reports, 184 d. (2) Second Institute, 587. 

(3) Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, i., 540. 

(4) In the important Preface to his Constitutional History of the House of Lords, 
(5) Strype, Annals, vol. i., pt. 2, p. 4. 
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would be that an impartial court (had impartiality been possible) 
would have decided in favour of our modern doctrine of two estates 
in one House; and the most that we can say against those who spoke 
of the Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy as bearing the consent of 
the Lords Spiritual is, that they gave expression to a constitutional 
theory which might possibly have been overruled in a court manned 
by zealous Catholics. Therefore, on this occasion, I do not hear 
Elizabeth telling a lie. At the very worst, she begs a question—a 


question that must be begged, if her Anglican settlement is to be . 


maintained. 

Mr. MacColl noticing the official statement about the three estates, 
and not noticing the official statements about the Lords Spiritual in 
Parliament assembled, proceeds to say that “ something evidently 
took place which has escaped the scrutiny of our historians,” and he 
then argues that this something was a second Convocation. But 
where, we must ask, did he learn that the clergy in Convocation is 
one of the three estates of the realm? Where did he learn that 
every Act to which those three estates have assented was laid before 
a Convocation? . Where, above all, did he learn that the assent of 
Convocation is the assent of the Lords Spiritual in Parliament 
assembled ? Not by a Convocation, real or fictitious, can Elizabeth’s 
accuracy be saved, if it needs saving. Not by a Convocation, real or 
fictitious, can we dispel the doubts reported by Bishop Quadra. 
And, by the way, I should like to ask some Spanish scholar whether 
Sir William Harcourt’s “ in the teeth of the bishops and clergy ” is a 
very bad translation of this Catholic prelate’s “en contradicion de 
todo el estado eclesiastico.” 

Having persuaded himself that “something evidently took place 
which has escaped the scrutiny of our historians,”” Mr. MacColl finds 
the requisite something in a document “ discovered” by Mr. Way- 
land Joyce in the State Paper Office,’ and of that document he prints 
a portion. I will print the whole. It so happens that when I first 
saw it at the Record Office I did not know that any part of it had 
been published, nor had I read Mr. MacOoll’s book orarticle. For 
a moment I enjoyed the little thrill that comes to us when we fancy 
that we have unearthed a treasure, and then I said “ Rubbish! ” and 
turned the page. Was I wrong? 

The document begins thus :— 


‘* Ther returned into England upon Queene Maryes death that had bin bishops 
in K. Ed. 6 tyme. 

“1, Coverdale, 3. Chenye. ° 

_ «2. Scorge. ‘4. Barlowe. 
: ‘‘ Ther remained Bishops for sometyme that were Bishops in Queen Maryes 
e. 
~ “1. Oglethorpe B. of Carleile who crowned Q. Eliz. 
“2, Kichin B. of Landafe, 





(1) Joyce, The Civil Power in its Relations to the Church, 1869, pp. 135-7. 
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‘‘ Ther were Bishops in the Parlament holden primo Eliz. and in the Conve- 
cation holden at the same tyme. 


“ Edmonde B. of London. Ralph B. of Covent. and Lichfeilde. 
* John B. of Wintone. Thomas B, of Lincolne. 
“Richard B. of Wigorne. James B. of Exon.” 


The above is not printed by Mr. MacColl. Straightway upon 
this there follows what he does print. 


‘* The booke of Common prayer, published primo Eliz., was first resolved upon 


~ and established in the Church in the tyme of K. Ed. 6. It was re-examined 


with some small alterations by the Convocation consistynge of the said [sic]? 
Bishops and the rest of the Clergy in primo Eliz., which beinge done by the 


_ Convocation and Published under the great seal of Englande, ther was an acte of 


parlament for the same booke which is ordinarily printed in the begininge of the 
booke ; not that a booke was ever subiected to the censure of the parlament, but 
being aggreed upon and published as afforesaid, a law was made by the parlament 
for the inflictinge of penalty upon all such as should refuse to use and observe 
the same ; further autority then to [sic] is not in the parlament, neyther hath 
bin in former tymes yealded to the parlament in thinges of that nature but the 
judgment and determination thereof hath ever bin in the Church, thereto 
autorised by the kinge, which is that which is yealded to H. 8 in the statute of 
25 his raygne.” 


What shall we say of this stuff? Canon MacColl, knowing only 
the latter half of it, set himself to guess that a second and unpapis- 
tical Convocation was summoned to sanction the Prayer Book, the 
Marian bishops having effaced themselves by opposition. Canon 
MacColl laboured under the misfortune of knowing something about 
the votes that these Marians gave in Parliament, and something 
about a Convocation that upheld the power of the Pope. The writer 
of our document was not so well informed. Indeed, his mention of 
“ Chenye ” (to choose but one blunder), shows that he was recklessly 
ignorant. Now we must take his story or we mnst leave it; we 
cannot pick and choose just what will suit our opinions or our party. 
His Convocation of the year 1559 is held when Parliament is held. 
In it sit Bonner, White, Pate, Bayne, Watson, and Turberville ; and 
this is the Convocation that approves the Prayer Book. Whether 
good Father Coverdale was sitting cheek by jowl with bloody Bonner ; 
whether the Rev. Mr. Barlow, who, as late as the Ist of March, was 
out in Germany with Melanchthon, hurried home in time to meet 
those Holy Confessors White and Watson ere they went to the 
Tower ; whether Cheyney was made bishop for this occasion only; 


_whether Thirlby was still in the Netherlands; all this is not so plain 


as it might be, and the history of the Northern province is wrapped 
in its accustomed darkness. But one thing seems perfectly clear, 
namely, that this writer knows nothing of two Convocations, the 
earlier of which was all for papal supremacy, while the later enacted 


(1) Mr Joyce and Mr. MacColl give same not aid. 
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the Prayer Book. In his eyes, the Convocation which gives us the 
Prayer Book is no such select body of divines as that which Mr. 
MacOoll has conjured up for us—an assembly which, to my mind, 
looks little better than a protestant caucus—but the genuine Con- 
vocation of the southern Province, in which, for want of an Arch- 
bishop, Edmund Barker presides. 

Is what stands before usa lie? Its audacity seems to crave a more 
merciful verdict, and I do not know that its writer intended it for 
publication. One (and probably the later) of the two copies that 
exist was said by an endorser to be in the hand-writing of Sir Thomas 
Wilson, who was Keeper of the State Papers under James I. From 
its presence among the State Papers no inference can be drawn ; odds 
and ends of many sorts and kinds are there. Before we acquit its 
composer of fraud, we have to remember, first, that the tale of the 
Nag’s Head was silly and impudent, and yet generally believed by 
Roman Catholics. Secondly, that Anglicans, who were twitted about 
their “ parliamentary ” church by Romanists, and who resented the 
Puritanic interference of the House of Commons, were under a 
temptation to disseminate some such story as this; and thirdly, that 
the risk of immediate detection was not very serious, since few docu- 
ments were in print. However, as at present advised, I incline to 
a lenient judgment. Perhaps we may see an idle romance that was 
meant for the fire. Perhaps an attempt to write history d priori, 
and an attempt that did not satisfy its maker. Perhaps an inchoate 
lie that never got beyond a first draft. These are only guesses; but, 
in all seriousness, I venture to counsel Canon MacColl. and other 
honest controversialists to beware of this paper. 

The argument from smoke to fire is a favourite with some minds, 
and, needless to say, it is sometimes legitimate; but the Roman 
Catholic champions of the present day have good cause to regret that 
their predecessors would only surrender bit by bit the story of the 
Nag’s Head, instead of branding it as a good round lie. Even so, 
Anglicans will run a needless danger if they argue that the paper at 
the Record Office, though not exactly truthful, must enshrine some 
eore of truth. After all—or perhaps before all—men do endeavour 
to write history out of their own heads. Here, for example, is Mr. 
MacColl sending into a world in which Jesuits and Erastians live an 
‘ argument which supposes that the Marian bishops sat and voted in 


the House of Lords after the Marian Acts had been repealed. We . 


do not say that “there must be some truth” in this. We say that 
the Canon’s arm-chair was comfortable, and that the statute book and 
the journals of parliament stood just beyond his reach. And if we 


(1) Public Record Office, State Pap. Eliz. Dom., vol. vii., Nos. 46 and 47. The 
spelling of 47, which is attributed to Wilson, is nearer to modern usage than is that of 
46. Canon MacColl talks of Sir Thomas Weston ; but, though the name is ill-written, 
there can be no doubt that Wilson is meant. 
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know ourselves we do not scream at him: so to do would be both 
unkind and imprudent. ‘We are sinners, all of us. The guess- 
working spirit is so willing ; the verifying flesh is often weary. 

It will hardly have escaped the scrutiny of Mr. MacColl that the 
“ something ” that’ “ escaped the scrutiny of our historians” seems 
also to have escaped the memory of those who must once have known 
all about it, and were deeply concerned to tell what they knew. Canon 
MacOoll and Sir William Harcourt, modern though they may be, 
fill the place of controversialists who long ago went to their rest. 
Profoundly convinced though I am of Sir William’s ability and 
eminence, I am not sure that he is a more formidable foe than was 


_ Dr. Nicholas Sanders, especially now that a crisis in the Church is 


far more likely to end in smoke (“ good, strong, thick, stupifying 
incense smoke ”’”) than in the thrust of a dagger aimed at our Queen. 
Now Sanders’ bitter pen touched the point that we have been ex- 
amining. By three votes, he said, and three only, you subverted 
the faith of your forefathers, and the bishops, toa man, were against 
you. He could not, be left unanswered. Inspired by Parker and 
Cecil, Bartholomew Clerke took the field. He wrote what seems to 
me, an effective pamphlet; but Sanders’ facts were not to be denied. 
As to the victory by three votes, Clerke says (and with some truth) 
that immediately after the end of Mary’s reign, this was a marvel- 
lously creditable result. As to the bishops (he adds), well, perhaps 
they did not resist toa man, but they were a seditious and abusive, yet 
timid, crew, and their retreat from the Westminster Colloquy made 
them contemptible. Now this will not seem to divine or lawyer a 
very appropriate reply. It was, however, the best that Parker and 
Cecil could contrive. Why was not Canon MacColl there to crush 
the malignant papist by proof that the votes of the Marian bishops 
were “legally and canonically ” null, and, by proof, that the spiritual 
estate of England was its own reformer? But poor Clerke lived too 
soon. The benighted man thought that the two parties to the West- 
minster Colloquy were rightly called “ Papists ” and “ Protestants ” ; 
and we have changed all that. He lived before the Oxford move- 
ment. Indeed, he lived—but let us forget it—-when a Cambridge 
movement was in full flood. 

The name of one bishop, and one only, has Canon MacColl risked, 
as that of a possible occupant of a chair in his astutely selected (I 
had almost said “jerrymandered ”) Convocation. It is the name of 
Tunstall. The writer of the paper that lies in Chancery Lane did 
not risk this name, probably because he knew that a Bishop of 
Durham would not be at home in a synod of the southern province ; 
and were I in Mr. MacColl’s place I would not bring Tunstall away 
from his statesmanly employment on the Scottish border until after 


(1) Fidelis Servi Responsio, ed. 1673, sig. L. iiii.: ‘ Resistibant itaque fortasse (ut ais) 
omnes ad unum episcopi.’’ 
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the Act of Uniformity is secured. Nor wovld I make myself a 
sponsor for his adhesion to the Elizabethan form of religion. Hen- 
ricianism he might have accepted. But we have it from one who was 
on the spot that, after the session was over, the moribund old man 
journeyed to London in order to persuade the Queen to abandon the 
heresies that had been adopted, and to pay respect to her father’s 
will, even if she could not accept the Church in its entirety. And 
laughter, we are told, was his reward. Now Scory we may hand ' 
over to Canon MacColl. Barlow he may have, and Coverdale, if he 
can bring the one from Russia, the other from Geneva, in time for a 
meeting, the date of which is not yet fixed. Tres faciunt collegium. 
Straining a point, we might admit a suffragan, or even Bale. 
Whether an Upper House of Convocation that is thus concocted 
would supply the Prayer Book with any valuable amount of synodical 
authority, is a question that I gladly leave to Mr. MacOoll. Perhaps 
a wholly new light might fall on “the ornaments rubric” if we could 
be quite sure that it came from the pen of Miles Coverdale. 

As a subsidiary argument, the Canon has argued that it is not like 
Elizabeth to ignore the clergy and to allow laymen to settle ecclesias- 
tical affairs. I am not prepared to discuss this matter at any length, 
but still may suggest that he and others should distinguish between 
the Queen who has obtained her Act of Uniformity and the young 
woman who could hardly induce a bishop to anoint her. To me it 
seems that the Elizabeth of those first few months was wholly unable 
to dictate to the lords and the beneficed clergy, and was bidding high 
for the support of the protestants. This is the Elizabeth who made 
Europe ring by leaving her chapel on Christmas day rather than 
witness the elevation of the host. When the legal settlement had 
been made, and the protestants were satisfied, then came the time for 
an appeal to the moderate, neutral, wavering nucleus of the nation, 
for hints of crypto-Catholicism, and even for flirtations with the 

ing bishop of Rome. As tothe Prayer Book and the Act 
of Uniformity, if Canon MacColl will look at the latter—I mean no 
page in a printed volume, but a sheet of parchment lying at West- 
minster—he will, so I think, see reason to suspect that the House of 
Lords amended the Bill and, in effect, erased from the litany that 
rude prayer for deliverance from the detestable enormities of the 
Pope. Be that as it may, I would respectfully submit to him that 
evolving history from half a document when you know that the whole 
is close at hand, and that you and others have a right to see it, is to 
expose yourself, your cause, your party, to needless jeopardy. The 
party to which Canon MacOoll belongs has been learned. 

F. W. Marrianp. 
(1) Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, i, 595: Quadra to Philip: 13th Aug., 


1559. When this letter is read with Tunstall’s, his position seems clear: but “‘ they 
laughed at him.”’ 





A LOST PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Wuy is it that whenever a handsome old building is to be altered, or 
pulled down, appeals from the cultured in every line of life are 
urged—even with passion—for its preservation : an enthusiasm that 
their representatives in ages not less appreciative than ours, hardly 
experienced? Why is it that during any holiday we may have spent 
at Amiens, York, Peterborough, or Athens, we have marvelled,—most 
of us,—at the soft maternal beauty of the buildings for which these 
places are famous? In a sense these “ poems in stone,” as they have 
been called, appear to resemble the more costly modern churches of the 
country, and yet how different—how very different—are the con- 
trasted effects of both. As one stands before the north entrance to 
the cathedral of Amiens, or the west front of Peterborough, one feels 
thrilled with a sense of its sweet, yet undoubting, majesty—yes, even 
as in gazing at an aurora, or an eclipse. Why, too, do even the 
smaller decorative objects of those old times impart to our minds a 
sense of this same illimitable charm: a charm all our best judges 
admit we cannot equal or rival to-day ? 

The usual answer to these often expressed and oftener felt ques- 
tions is that the older objects possess the “‘ tone of age,” and that our 
buildings and decoration will look equally well when equally old and 
equally decrepid. Some, however, of the architectural erections we 
have done our very best for within the last fifty years, being built 
with soft stone, look worn and aged already—the colonnade at Hyde 
Park Corner for example—but in spite of this, they are as stiff as 
they ever were, and even as are buildings only twelve months old. 
Against a theory that is apparently so open to exceptions, may it not 
be possible that the older architecture and decoration was formed on 
some lost principle of beauty that the researches of modern artists 
have as yet failed to discover? There is at least much justification 
for so thinking : for one reason, because the three great temples of 
Athens were discovered some years back to have been built, not as 
one might imagine, from a superficial knowledge of their general 
form, on a series of straight lines, but on one of slight—of almost 
infinitely slight—curves. A learned society sent a distinguished 
architect to measure the extent of these curvatures; and his work, 
The Principles of Athenian Architecture, in which he shows that they 
were not produced by settlement, or by any other means whatever but 
deliberate and troublesome effort, has caused the author, Mr. Penrose, 
to be elected by his professional brethren to the presidency of their 
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body. If the visitor to Athens places his hat, or other small object, 
at the corner of one of the steps of the Parthenon and tries to sight 
it from the other end he will find it has sunk beneath the delicate 
curve in the middle the designers saw would appear pleasanter and 
softer to the eye than if each step were shaped to a line of ruler-like 
straightness from beginning to end. All parts of the great building 
—the floors, architrave, and even the layers of stone that constitute 
the main walls—have been shown to conform to a like principle, and 
some portions to be curved both in a vertical and in a horizontal 
manner. Important as was this discovery, it does not stand alone. 
Mr. Ruskin has found that deliberate divergencies of a somewhat 
similar kind exist in the old Gothic buildings of Venice, and he 
considers that they were introduced so as to avoid a too obvious pre- 
cision, as does Nature, even in her most symmetrical creations—the 
two sides of the human face, for example. Unfortunately Mr. Ruskin 
wrote in ignorance of Mr. Penrose’s precise measurements and surveys, 
and only uses the facts, he otherwise marshalls so well, to show that 
Gothic architecture, being alone susceptible of such refinements, is 
superior to classical architecture. He seems to be in no ways aware 
that such principles could be and were applied to classical buildings 
long before pointed architecture was heard of, though they are now 
applied to neither of these, nor to any other. Mr. Penrose being as 
was intended by his employers more of a scientist and a mathema- 
tician than a poet or a theorist, wanders no further into the tempting 
labyrinths of theory than to suggest that these “ irregularities’ were 
“perhaps” introduced because the designers fancied a curved line 
would look more straight at a distance than would a really straight 
one. As the straight lines in our English buildings look quite 
straight, it seems hard to suppose that the old Greek artists formed 
for themselves so strange an illusion. 

The addition I propose to make to the work of these distin- 
guished men is to show that every century but ours knew such a 
principle: in architecture, decoration, and even in the laying out 
of new streets; that our ancestors acknowledged that a line of un- 
compromised ruler straightness, though most ‘ scientific’ and ‘im- 
portant’ to a boy’s mind, must seem crude and harsh to any other ; and, 
by doing so, I hope to make the reader see our old buildings, and old 
streets, with new eyes, to show him how beauty was imparted to them 
by methods that display the painstaking effort and wonderful taste 
of our ancestors, and perhaps induce him to do his little part in 
seeing that when repairs or alterations must be made in any over 
which he may have control, that these be carried out as the original 
designers and workmen would have wished: a principle of action 
that would leave our country at least as beautiful as we found it. 
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Lest the truth of the principle, in spite of the lofty authorities I 
have quoted, and the still loftier examples of art which first sug- 
gested and shaped those opinions, should still seem open to doubt, I 
would state that such a principle seems forced upon us by Nature. 
The Sun himself is not round, and his sister’s lovely face is quite 
faulty when tested with compasses; the horizon line, too, suggests a 
slight sense of curvature to our vision—can any one suppose it would 
look more beautiful were it straight and ‘ true ;’ or can we think of it 
in conjunction with the bowed steps of the Parthenon without feeling 
some doubt but that the old Greek architects may have ambitioned 
to impart some of its beauty to their work when copying its rhythmic 
form ? 

From investigations made amid many more architectural styles 
than my great predecessors found time to examine, I believe all old 
buildings to have been erected, either—in exact facsimile of beau- 
tiful freehand drawings; or,—in accordance with a principle of 
irregularities that it was noticed good artists most often imparted 
to roofs, pediments, &c., when drawing them in freehand, and it was 
found, by experience, that these could be satisfactorily added—as con- 
ventions—to stone reproductions of ruler-made designs. In fine art 
such a custom is most religiously sought after and obeyed. No artist, 
for example, would draw a doorway, or a building, within his picture 
with mechanical aids. By doing so this part of his work would lose 
what is called by artists “ quality ” or “beauty” in the drawing. To 
make their buildings look when built as beautiful as they might 
appear in beautiful freehand drawings—as beautiful as ours some- 
times look in the freehand drawings of our best artists, but alas, 
only in such drawings—was, I think, the high ambition of our 
ancestors, and the one that they can be shown to have always kept 
in view, even from examples of their slighter architectural efforts. 

T have found it possible, by dint of measuring, to formulate a few 
of the inaccuracies, imperceptible to an average fixed glance, yet 
sufficient to produce a sense of charm on the mind, that the old 
artists most habitually produced. 

The butterfly reader can “skip” to the end of the numbered para- 
graphs. I have marked them in this way to help his vision, and 
that he may thus escape the technicalities that Englishmen, who, like 
myself, take their pleasures somewhat heavily, might feel a fortifying’ 
want if they did not get. All do not invariably occur together, and 
doubtless each architect had a slightly different manner of applying 
them : they were’ the seasoning of the salad, and would surely 
lose all charm if applied too rigidly, or by a hand not tempered to 
their use. Be 


1, The rising sides of a Greek pediment were usually humped very 
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slightly. This may be observed in the pediment of the Naval and 
Military Club in Piccadilly, and of the Mansion House, which last 
was built in the best decorative period of the eighteenth century. 

2. The architrave, or horizontal side, though apparently straight, 
was really made in the form of a wave line. 

3. The point of a roof was made either to rise from each gable to a 
point midway between them, and thus form a convex curve, or to 
sink and form a concave. ‘The sides, too, were not made flat, but 
either bulged or sunk. Sometimes they both bulged and sank after 
the form of the moulding known as “ ogee,” but, of course, to a very 
much less extent. The eaves usually dipped in a curve from both 
gables to a point midway between them, or were bent in a series of 
small and irregularly formed curves. The slates or tiles were laid in 
wavy lines, or in one general curve: each line, in this case, being 
lowest midway between each gable. It was the custom, too, to 
reduce the sizes of the slates as the work progressed from bottom to 
top. The curves mentioned here are still used in thatching cottages, 
it being a theory with thatchers that such a roof will absorb less water 
than one formed on # system of straight lines. Whatever the object 
may be, the picturesqueness of many thatched cottages is quite unde- 
niable, as I think should also be the necessary ugliness of a prism- 
shaped roof. 

4. The vertical sides of a niche, or doorway, were bent into the 
opening, and the ledge at foot was embedded with extra mortar in the 
middle, so that the weight of the building might bend down the ends 
and raise the centre. Window ledges were also treated in the same 
way. 

5. The openings for windows and doors were not made in the 
middle of each wall if it could be avoided. It was apparently thought 
that to have the pends on each side of equal size was painfully stiff 
to the eye. 

6. Walls were never plumbed. This may be noticed in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey, where they are bent inwards about the height 


of the keystones of the arches, and outwards above and below this’ 


point. This was not done sufficiently, however, to render them struc- 
turally unsound—as time proves! ‘The poetic effect on the mind 
caused by so simple a means, may be judged by comparing = nave 
with the many copies that exist throughout London. 

7. When a bead moulding was introduced into the panel of a door, 
as was the fashion during the eighteenth century, the workmen were 
apparently instructed to nail the ends of each slip first, then to bend 


the middle into the panel, and lastly, while holding it in this position, , 


to drive in the other nails, giving the panels a concave appearance, 
and the stiles an appearance of being convex. 
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As this moulding had to be repeated down the length of the frame, 
and also across the top, a bend that would be appreciated even by the 
mind would necessitate the whole frame being made crooked, and it 
would be mechanically impossible to make the door hinge easily on 
such @ frame. The moulding was therefore given a wave motion, the 
bend one way being equalled by a contrary bend lower down, so that, 
on a principle of averages, it was still quite straight. 

8. An arch was usually a curve drawn by the eye and not bya 
pair of compasses. When, however, a semi-circular arch was desired, 
one side was drawn by hand to recede a little further from the centre 
than the compasses had left it. In a window five feet wide this 
variation would amount toa quarter or three-eighths of an inch, an 
amount quite sufficient, when used in conjunction with similar diver- 
gencies everywhere else, to be easily appreciated by the mind ata 
hundred feet and more ; but insufficient to be noticed by the eye, as a 
piece of lop-sidedness, at a distance of even ten feet. 

9. Each step in a flight was usually bowed slightly outwards, or 
not to be too regular in the use of irregularities, some were bowed, 
some were given a wave shape, the middle and ends being in the same 
straight line, and some were made truly straight. In town houses a 
general bowing seems to have been preferred. 

10. The walls of a room possessed two curves, one horizontal and 
the other vertical. The horizontal curve was a wave curve, the middle 
and ends of the wall being in the same straight line, and the portions 
on each side of the central protuberance being depressed. The vertical 
curve was affected, let us suppose, by plastering a wall to which the 
masons had given the horizontal wave shape somewhat thicker about 
@ yard from the bottom than at the cornice and skirting. To conceal 
the means, while leaving the effect, a moulding was laid along the 
line of greatest thickness forming a dado. The moulding was also 
bent in some way before nailing it on. Usually it was bent so as to 
be highest in the middle. 

11. The same curious and softening effect of a vertical and hori- 
zontal curve crossing, also occurs in windows made during the 
eighteenth-century period of art. It may be noticed in any six-pane 
sash manufactured before 1820. The slip that divides the upper 
panes from the lower ones was always bent so as to be highest in the 
middle. If the sills be examined it will be found that they and the 
sashes, for both fit perfectly, bend slightly into the room. 

The above list will be sufficient, at least to make my thesis under- 
stood. Briefly it is a restatement of the old formula that the line 
of beauty is curved, not straight: one of the unprovable axioms of art, 
which, however, rests on the sufficient authority of Hogarth, and 
the perceptions henceforth, I hope, of every one. The point may 
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also be expressed by saying that the application of greater accuracy 
than is natural for an artist’s hand to draw, is not a means of impart- 
ing beauty, and that if art-work is to be judged by the eye, it must 
be executed by the eye, and only'made by ruler and compasses if it 
is to be judged by ruler and compasses. I regret to say that most 
of our modern decoration has to be made by ruler and compasses, 
for art patrons think they can do nothing more clever than examine a 
piece of decorative art, or an architect’s design, for mathematical 
symmetry, and not for its mere ssthetic effect on their eyes and 
nerves ; or, in the way they would examine a picture or a statue. 

They are quite satisfied to judge in this manner a piece of old 
decorative work, a bureau made by Richener for Marie Antoinette, a 
piece of Lowestoft, or Chelsea china; or, as I have said, the wave- 
shaped walls of Westminster Abbey, but they do not think it is 
unfair to contemporary art to judge it by different standards from 
the old, and then despise it as not being so beautiful. 

The modern critic of decorative art would appear to have never 
learnt anything in his life but the definitions of the first book of 
Euclid, and to have got these so much on the brain that soon we may 
expect he will only see ugliness in the greatest of old-time landscapes. 
He wiil find that the mountains are not sloped similarly on both 
sides, the rivers are not of even breadth within the limits of each view, 
the trees are not cut, French fashion, to “true” curves; and, speak- 
ing generally, will quarrel with all the works of the Great Artist, who 
even made the sides of the human face slightly different ; who, with 
only the roughest symmetry, and without using any “true” curves 
at all, made beautiful the Matterhorn, the Yosemite Valley and the Bay 
of Naples; and who, I hope, will some day deal appropriate justice 
on the presuming person who first thought of “ correcting” the 
“errors” of pulse and temperament in the few gifted beings upon 
whom he chose to bestow some of his own creative spirit. 

In recommending generally the reintroduction of more spontaneous 
methods in the minor arts, and their architectural equivalent, carefully 
prepared divergencies from the mathematically precise, in what I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to call the greatest of ‘the decorative arts, 
I do so on the expedient ground of much extra beauty without extra 
cost; I would also like to recommend them, however, on the ground 
of absolute artistic necessity, since, after sixty years’ experimenting 
with ruled lines, good results seem not to be even in prospect of 
coming. The new West-End and Arundel-Street buildings, though 
erected by good artists and good tradesmen at vast cost, are not as 
beautiful as the humble inns that Morland loved to paint, or a country 
gentleman’s mansion erected any time before 1820. More than this, 
no one can point to a building produced since 1830 that compares for 
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a moment with five hundred that could be named produced in the 
same number of years preceding that date, or during any other sixty 
years to the beginning of the world. 

Our copies—even the honest copies—of Chippendale furniture, old 
pottery, and designs for artistic book-covers, are hideous; and for no 
reason that can be named, except that the curse of ruler and com- 
passes, and absence of beautiful human intelligence, is over all. 
One of the clearest manifestations of modern incapacity to see a 
point for ourselves, is, that an architect who might be artist enough 
to make a most charming drawing of an old inn, would, if asked by 
a patron to build him a facsimile of it elsewhere, go to his draught- 
board, T-square, compasses, &c., and commence to “lay-in” a host 
of precise vertical and horizontal lines, honestly fancying he was 
copying the old building. When the result of this abortive labour 
was actually before him, in solid stone or brick, and found unsatis- 
factory by everyone, himself not excluded, he would console the 
company and himself by saying that it wanted, of course, “ the tone 
of age.” How strange it is that buildings, erected in 1810, have had 
the tone of age as long as people now old can remember, whereas 
_those erected in 1830 and 1840 show no sign as yet of its coming, 
though they by no means lack the decrepid features of time, even to 
the point of requiring to be thoroughly overhauled and repaired. 

If the present plea for emancipating decorative art from mere 
rivalry with the diagrams of Euclid, does no more than induce some 
of our public representatives to prevent the beautiful curves in our old 
streets from being Haussmannised into mere vast chutes, as are the 
French and American boulevards, it will not have been written in 
vain. The success in every way of our chief new thoroughfares, 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, shows that absolute 
straightness is not needed in a modern street, even from the point of 
view which must always, I admit, be of first consideration—commer- 
cial success and practical utility. These thoroughfares make most 
natural and rhythmic companions to Piccadilly and Regent Street; 
and neither produce on the stroller the effect of mental lassitude and 
a desire to return home—that most undesirable of all desires from the 
shopkeepers’ point of view—that anyone feels after walking along 
one of the Paris boulevards. Oan anyone imagine a walk which for 
its distance is more fatiguing than from bottom to top of the Champs 
Elysées. The eye has nothing to rest on except the great Arch, 
which, for two-thirds of the distance, is out of easy range of the 
eye, and therefore an object of strain to it, till one has nearly reached 
the top. 

Our own unassuming Strand, with its pleasant bends to left and 
right, and little churches placed just where it would otherwise appear 
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too straight and vacant, is far more pleasant than this or any other 
of the pompous straight streets of Paris, or America. I have yet to 
learn that any of these excel it as a business thoroughfare, or possess 
greater magnetic attraction to those who have money to spend and 
are abroad to lounge and be tempted. 

Only just inferior to it are Cockspur Street, Regent Street, and 
Piccadilly, in any of which—I think owing to their slight curves— 
anyone would prefer to take a walk than in Victoria Street, Edgware 
Road, or New Oxford Street. 

These are the best examples I can find to bring home to every 
reader the restful feeling to eye and mind that is produced in 
all things by an infinitesimal departure from the mathematically 
precise or,—in more robust language—that decorative art and re- 
arrangements of Euclid’s diagrams are not one and the same thing, 
Jut1an Moors. 





SOME LESSONS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Tire recent Conference at the Hague will be ever memorable, as much, 
perhaps, for what it has failed to accomplish as for what it has 
actually achieved. 

Credit may fairly be given to the idealistic philanthropy which 
occasionally tempers the autocracy of the Tsars, for the Circular which 
' was handed by Count Mouravieff on 24th August, 1898, to the 
astonished members of the Corps Diplomatique at St. Petersburg. The 
Empress Catherine had been persuaded that, in sanctioning the princi- 
ples of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, she was conferring a benefit on 
mankind; Alexander I. in 1815 had initiated the Holy Alliance, for the 
government of Europe in accordance with the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion; Alexander IT. in 1868 had convoked the military 
commission which prohibited the use of explosive bullets, and in 1874 
had brought about the Brussels Conference upon the laws and customs 
of war. The disarmament Circular of Nicholas IT. was but a further 
step in the same direction. In it the Emperor expresses his anxiety 
to secure to all nations the benefits of a real and lasting peace, and to 
bring about this state of things by a reduction of the excessive arma- 
ments which everywhere impede intellectual and economical progress, 
while they tend inevitably to produce the very catastrophe which 
everyone wishes to prevent. He proposes that the mode of effect- 
ing the suggested reduction should be considered by the Powers 
in conference assembled. The replies of the Powers, though sympa- 
thetic, must have convinced the Russian Cabinet of the crudity of the 
original Circular, which was accordingly followed on 11th January, 
1899, by another, to the following effect: The Russian Government 
admits that during the intervening months the political horizon had 
become more clouded; but suggests, nevertheless, that the Powers 
might at once proceed to an exchange of ideas, with reference—first, 
to putting a stop to the constant growth of military and naval arma- 
ments, and secondly, to the prevention of a resort to hostilities. The 
new Circular goes on to.suggest for discussion the following specific 
topics, viz.: (1) Prohibition for a fixed term of any increase of the 
armed forces now maintained; (2, 3, 4) Prohibitions of, or limita- 
tions upon, the employment of new firearms or explosives, and of 
rams, or submarine torpedo-boats ; (5, 6) Extension to naval warfare 
of the principles of the Geneva Convention of 1864; (7) Revision of 
the Brussels Declaration of 1874, as to the laws and customs of war ; 
(8) Good Offices, Mediation, and Arbitration. All questions affecting 
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the political relations of States, and all questions not directly m- 
cluded in the sanctioned programme, to be excluded from considera- 
tion by the Conference, which ought not to be held in the capital of 
any of the great Powers. 

We all know that the Russian proposals were accepted by the 
Powers, that the Dutch Government offered to receive their delegates 
at the Hague, and that the Conference accordingly assembled at the 
Huisten Bosch on 18th May last, under the presidency of the Russian 
Minister, M. de Staal. Great Britain was ably represented by a 
diplomatist, an admiral, and a general. Most of the Continental 
Powers included among their representatives a specialist in Inter- 
national Law. Thus their respective countries had the benefit of the 
assistance at the Hague of such men as Professors de Martens 
(Russia), Renault (France), Descamps (Belgium), Asser (Holland), 
Lammasch (Austria), Odier (Switzerland), Zorn (Germany), and 
M. Edouard Rolin, editor of the Revue de Droit International, all of 
whom played a prominent part in the proceedings of the Conference. 

The first business taken in hand was the distribution between three 
committees of the various topics in the programme. 

To Committee No. I., or rather to a sub-committee of it, under 
the presidency of the first Belgian delegate, M. Beernaert, was 
entrusted the thankless task of dealing with the proposals for arrest- 
ing the increase of armaments, which, though the raison d’étre of the 
original Russian Circular, and occupying the place of honour in that 
which followed it, were well understood to be foredoomed to failure. 
M. Van Karnebeek, the first Dutch delegate, presided over the other 
sub-committee, which had to report upon .those articles (2, 3, 4) of 
the programme which aimed at the prevention, or limitation, of the 
employment of certain means of destruction. 

Committee No. II. was also divided into two sub-committees, of 
which the former, under M. de Martens, the Russian delegate, was to 
deal with a revision of the Brussels Projet de Déclaration, while the 
latter, under the Dutch delegate, M. Asser, was to consider the appli- 
cability of the principles of the Convention of Geneva to. naval war- 
fare (arts. 5, 6, 7 of the programme). 

Committee No. ITI., of which the first French delegate, M. Bour- 
geois, was President, with Sir Julian Pauncefote and Count Nigra 
as honorary Presidents, was to report upon Arbitration and the kin- 
dred topics (art. 8 of the programme). Each committee was 
furnished by the Dutch Government with a series of such documents 
(Conventions, Diplomatic Despatches, Resolutions of the Institut de 
Droit International, expressions of opinion by individual statesmen or 
lawyers), as seemed likely to assist its deliberations. The labours of 
the delegates extended, with but slight interruption, from 18th May to 
29th July, when the Acte Final was signed. 

VOL. LXVI. N.S. 3a 
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It may be worth while to call attention to the constitution of the 
Conference, and to its mode of action, before proceeding to take stock 
of its results. In the first place, it may be remarked that the number 
of Powers taking part in the Conference was greater than on any 
previous similar occasion, The Powers represented at Paris in 1856 
were but seven; at Geneva in 1864, twelve; at Geneva in 1868, 
fourteen ; at St. Petersburg in the same year, seventeen; at Brussels 
in 1874, thirteen. At the Hague, twenty-six Powers were repre- 
sented; including, for the first time, Montenegro and Bulgaria, the 
United States and Mexico, and, of Oriental Powers, China, Japan, 
and Siam. South America was not represented. Delicate questions 
were raised as to the admissibility of representatives of the Holy See, 
of the Transvaal, and of Bulgaria, respectively. The admission of a 
delegate from the Pope would have prevented Italy from taking part in 
the Conference; but the decision on this point led to the abrupt depar- 
ture from the Hague of the Papal Internuncio, Mgr. Tarnassi.’ Great 
Britain would have naturally objected to the presence of a delegate 
from her dependency, the South African Republic. The, perhaps 
less justifiable, objections of Turkey with reference to Bulgaria 
were eventually overcome, by an arrangement which subordinated 
the representatives of the tributary Principality to those of her 
suzerain. The delegates were of the highest emimence in their 
respective professions. Sir Julian, now Lord, Pauncefote, who, it 
may be remarked, had practised asa barrister before he became a 
diplomatist, played a leading part as first British delegate; and, 
among international lawyers no greater authorities could be found 
than some of those already mentioned. The duration of the Con- 
ference, the sittings of which extended over ten weeks, far exceeded 
that of any similar gathering. Its protocols, when fully published, 
will be bulky in proportion, and will record a far more elaborate 
discussion, by experts of acknowledged competence, than had ever 
before taken place upon the legal, ethical, political, and -technical 
questions which bear upon the quarrels of nations. In the case of 
most Congresses and Conferences, no attempt has been made to 
obtain information as to the doings of the plenipotentiaries before 
the close of the proceedings. At the Hague it was far otherwise. 
In consequence probably of the number of negotiators present, 
and largely also, as the result of the previous popular agitation 
which had been carried on by Mr. Stead and by the Peace Society, 
the able journalists by whom the hotels at the Hague were 
crowded were enabled to give daily telegraphic summaries, more 


(1) But the Pope, in reply to a letter from the Queen of the Netherlands, wrote 
a letter, which was read at the final sitting of the delegates, expressing his warm 
sympathy with the work of the Conference, and alluding to recent cases in which, ‘‘ in 
spite of the abnormal condition to which we have been reduced for the time,” he had 
aided in terminating differences between nations, 
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or less accurate, of what was passing in the “ Friedensaal.” They 
were even emboldened to make it a grievance that the debates 
and protocols were surrounded by any of the mystery customary on 
such occasions. Although the Conference was’ somewhat hastily 
convoked, it was not without guidance from previous diplomatic dis- 
cussions on the questions submitted to it. Its conclusions were, there- 
fore, to a great extent, but a reshaping of the results arrived at by 
earlier Conferences. Chief among the materials which the Con- 
ference found ready to its hand, were the Paris Protocol on Mediation, 
of 1856, the Geneva Convention of 1864, the Articles Additionnels of 
1868, the Petersburg Declaration of 1868, the Brussels Declaration 
of 1874, and the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty of 1897. 


Passing now from the characteristics of the Conference, we may 
inquire what, if anything, has been achieved by it. 

Without attempting to forestall the verdict of history, we may 
safely, in answering this question, adopt the language of the Queen’s 
Speech at the Prorogation of Parliament in August last, to the 
effect that the Conference, “although ‘the result of its deliberations 
has not fully corresponded with the lofty aims which it was summoned 
to accomplish, has met with a considerable measure of success.” In 
addition to the protocols of its discussions, which will be of permanent 
technical interest, the tangible results of the Conference are, in the 
first place, three carefully-drafted Conventions, which may perhaps be 
generally accepted by the Powers represented; secondly, three 
Declarations, all of which will certainly not be accepted by all 
those Powers;* one Resolution, of a sufficiently harmless character ; 
and lastly, six pious aspirations (veur), only one of which was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates. I shall have occasion to 
mention immediately two of these weur which relate to the topics 
dealt with by the first committee. As to the others, it may be enough 
to say that they respectively assert the desirability of the considera- 
tion by future Conferences of the following topics, viz., the revision 
of the Geneva Convention, the rights and duties of neutrals, the 
inviolability of private property at sea, and the bombardment of 
open coast towns. 

The negative result of the Conference is probably the most im- 
portant. The Emperor’s proposal for an arrest of armaments has 
received what was wittily described as a “ first-class funeral.” The 
reasons against its adoption were all along well understood to be 
overwhelming. A State is the creature of force, either its own or 

(1) Great Britain has, so far, signed only two of the Conventions (those relating to 
arbitration and to land warfare) and none of the Declarations. No deposit of ratifica- 
tions has yet taken place, 
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that of its neighbours, who expressly or tacitly guarantee its con- 
tinued existence. Save for the force, in one way or the other, at its 
command, a State is at any moment liable to disappear from the 
Family of Nations. Not to contracts, the drafting of which can hardly 
be secured from ambiguity, and the performance of which can never be 
absolutely relied upon, but to a gradual elimination of the causes of 
war, must we look for a reduction of the armaments by which the 
world is now overburdened. An anxiety for such a reduction is no 
new phenomenon. Bentham, towards the close of the last century, 
wrote that, “‘ Whatsoever nation should get the start of the other, in 
making the proposal to reduce and fix the amount of its armed force, 
would crown itself with everlasting honour. The risk would be 
nothing, the gain certain. This gain would be the giving an incon- 
trovertible demonstration of its own disposition to peace, and of the 
opposite disposition in the other nation, in the case of its rejecting 
the proposal.” * 
' It is not generally known that a suggestion to this effect was 
actually made by the Prince Regent, in 1816, to the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia.* To a, similar effect was a protocol signed at 
Paris by the five great Powers in 1831. Prince Bismarck is reported 
by Signor Crispi to have said to him in 1877: “ Disarmament 
in practice is not possible. The words are not yet found in the 
dictionary which fix the limits of disarmament and armament. 
Military institutions differ in different States; and, when you have 
placed armies on a peace footing, you will not be able to say that 
the nations which have consented to the plan are in equal conditions 
for offence and defence. Let us leave this proporal to the Society 
of the Friends of Peace.” ® 

The question of disarmament, the only question for the Confer- 
ence, according to the Tsar’s Circular of August, 1898, was, in the 
Circular of January, 1899, combined with a number of others, 
and it occupied a quite subordinate position in the opening 
address delivered by M. de Staal at the Hague. Its impractic- 
ability was demonstrated, so far as demonstration was needed, in 
the remarkable speech made by the German delegate, Colonel von 
Schwarzhoff, at the sitting of the 26th of June. He even dissented 
from the view of previous speakers, that nations are crushed under 
the burden of excessive armaments. A remark upon this subject, 
reported to have been made by one of the delegates, may be worth 
preserving: ‘All efforts have, so far, failed to anticipate the 
millennium ; and Providence won’t be hustled.” 


(1) “Essay on a plan for an universal and perpetual peace.’’ Works, vol. ii., p. 551. 
(2) See F. de Martens, Recueil des Traités conclue par la Russie, t. iv., i., p. 37, a8 to 
Metternich’s memoir upon the “état de paix naturelle des armées et des nations 
Européennes.”” 
(3) Nuova Antologia, 16th May, 1899, p. 364. 
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The only traces of the disarmament proposal, or of the labours of 
the sub-committee entrusted with its consideration, to be found in the 
Acte Final, are contained in the following Resolution: “The 
Conference considers that the limitation of the military charges 
which at present oppress the world is greatly to be desired, for 
the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind”; 
and in the following Veu: “The Conference expresses a hope that 
the Governments, having regard to the proposals made in the Con- 
ference, may make a study of the possibility of an agreement with 
reference to the limitation of armed forces, on land and at sea, and of 
war budgets.” 

If the net product of the labours of the first sub-committee of the 
disarmament committee is thus meagre, its second sub-committee can 
point to results which, at any rate on paper, are more considerable. 
The views of the majority of its members are represented in the 
Acte Final, not only by a pious opinion, “that questions relative to 
the type and calibre of rifles and naval artillery, such as have been 
examined by it, should be the subjects of study by the different 
Governments, with a view to arriving at an agreement concerning the 
use of new types and calibres,”’ but also by the three Declarations, 
which respectively prohibit: “ (i) The throwing of projectiles and ex- 
plosives from balloons, or by other new analogous means, for five 
years ; (ii) the use of projectiles which have for their sole object the 
diffusion of asphyxiating, or deleterious, gases; (iii) the use of 
bullets which expand, or flatten, easily in the human body, such as 
balls with a hard case, which case shall not completely cover the 
core, or is incised.” Only the first of these Declarations received the 
unanimous assent of all the delegates, including our own. The 
second would have been sanctioned unanimously but for the vote of 
Captain Mahan, as representing the United States. The third was 
opposed only by England and the United States; Portugal abstain- 
ing, and twenty out of twenty-three votes given being given in its 
favour. Proposals to prohibit new rifles, cannon, or explosives, as 
also rams and submarine torpedo-boats, were rejected. The third 
Declaration was, of course, directed solely against the employment, 
even against savages, of the dum-dum type of bullet, and the adverse 
vote seems to have been procured by statements as to the terrible 
character of the wounds inflicted, in a course of experiments conducted 
at Tiibingen, by bullets quite different to any which are in use in 
the British Army. Our Government, while abstaining, as in the 
present war, from using the dum-dum, or the mark iv. bullet against 
enemies of European origin, cannot undertake not to use them in 
wars in which bullets with less stopping power are found to be ineffec- 
tive. The exaggerated charges made against the dum-dum bullet 
were completely refuted by Sir John Ardagh, yet the Conference 
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refused to accept an amendment, proposed originally by an Austrian 
delegate, condemning merely bullets which cause unnecessarily cruel 
wounds. 


The debates in the second were far less unreal than those in the 
first committee, and resulted in the drafting of two Conventions, both 
of which are likely to be generally adopted. 

The first sub-committee of this committee, of which M. Asser was 
President, and M. Renault reporter, devoted its attention to the fifth 
and sixth points of the Tsar’s Circular of January, those namely which 
relate to an extension to naval warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, for improving the condition of wounded soldiers. 
As the basis of its labours, the sub-committee was provided with the 
draft Convention on this subject, signed by the delegates of all the 
Powers present at the Geneva Conference of 1868, but not ratified. 
M. Renault’s report was unanimously adopted by the committee 
on 20th June, and became the firstfruits of the Conference. 
Under article 1 of the new Convention, “ military hospital ships,” 
i.¢., “ ships furnished by States specially, or exclusively, to carry help 
to the wounded, sick, and shipwrecked,” are exempt from capture, 
and are not, when in a neutral port, assimilated to ships of war. 
Similar privileges are to be enjoyed, under certain conditions, by hos- 
pital ships equipped by private individuals. The religious, medical, 
and hospital staff of vessels captured are not prisoners of war. Hospital 
ships are to be painted in a particular way (viz., white, with a green 
or red band, as they belong to States or to private individuals), and are 
to fly the Geneva Cross, for which, however, the Persian delegate, while 
acknowledging that this emblem had been adopted merely out of 
compliment to Switzerland, gave notice that his Government, in order 
to avoid offence to its Mahomedan troops, would substitute a red 
sun on a white ground. The Siamese delegate reserved to his Govern- 
ment the right to add to the flag an emblem sacred to Buddha. Belli- 
gerents reserve the right of controlling the movements of these ships, 
even to the extent of ordering them away. 

The second sub-committee of this committee undertook the revision 
of the draft of the Brussels Conference of 1874, on the laws and 
customs of war, in accordance with the seventh point of the Tsar’s 
January Circular. The President of this sub-committee was Pro- 
fessor de Martens, who had taken part in the Conference of 1874. M. 
Edouard Rolin was its reporter. In the Convention drafted by this 
sub-committee the High Contracting Parties, after reciting their wish 
to keep in view, even in time of war, the interests of humanity, and that 
they have accordingly adopted a Réglement “ concerning the laws and 
customs of land warfare,” which is annexed to the Convention, under- 
take to issue to their respective armies instructions in accordance with 
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its provisions. The Rég/ement contains sixty articles, distributed under 
four sections, dealing respectively with combatants and prisoners of 
war; with the manner of conducting hostilities; with the authority 
of the invader in occupied territory; and with the troops and 
wounded of belligerents interned in neutral territory. The whole 
scheme is largely borrowed from the Projet of the Brussels Confer- 
ence, which again was but a modified edition of the Projet submitted 
to that Conference on behalf of the Emperor Alexander IT. It also 
owes much to the Manuel of the Institut de Droit International. 

Portions of this attempt at eodifying the laws of war were voted 
without difficulty. There was, for instance, little difference of 
opinion with reference to prisoners of war; but other topics led to 
long and instructive debates. This was especially the case with 
reference to the rights of an invader in the enemy’s territory, the 
clauses dealing with which had led to the failure of the Brussels Con- 
ference. Great Britain, and such of the other Powers represented 
at that Conference as are not in the habit of maintaining large 
standing armies, had declined to agree to the articles of the Brussels 
project (9, 10), which seemed wholly to negative the right of non- 
combatants to take part in the defence of their country.’ These 
articles reappear in the Réeglement annexed to the Hague Convention 
(as arts. 1 and 2), but were thought to have been rendered unobjec- 
tionable by the insertion in the preamble of the Convention, in pur- 
suance of a suggestion made by Sir Julian Pauncefote, of the following 
words: “Until a more complete code of the laws of war can be 
enacted, the High Contracting Parties consider it opportune to state 
that, in the cases which are not included in the regulations adopted 
by them, populations and belligerents remain under the safeguard 
and the empire of the principles of the Law of Nations, as they 
result from the usages established between civilised States, from the 
laws of humanity, and from the demands of the public conscience.” 

Another series of articles in the Brussels Project, which in some 
quarters were considered to imply the recognition by an invaded 
State of rights over its territory, vested in the invader (1—8), 
were substantially reproduced in the Réglement (arts. 42-56), after 
explanations which convinced the objecturs that, instead of enlarging 
de jure rights of an invader, the proposed clauses would operate as 
restrictions upon his exercise of the power which he possesses de 
Sacto. 


In his speech at the opening of Parliament in February last Lord 
Salisbury, while doing full justice to “the purity and grandeur of 
the motives” which had led the Tsar to bring about a meeting of the 
Powers, went on to say: “I shall myself be satisfied if the results of 


(1) See Lord’Derby’s despatch of Jan. 20, 1875, in Purl. Pap., 1875 [C.-1129}. 
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this Conference are capable of fulfilliag a somewhat humbler 
aim. If by extending the use of the principle of arbitration we are 
able to diminish the number of causes by which war can be induced, 
and if, by humane and beneficent legislation, we can diminish the 
horrors of that war when it is waged, we shall have done for our 
generation a service to which the future inhabitants of the earth will 
look back with gratitude.” 

The forecast of the Prime Minister has been amply justified by 
the event. Two Conventions, as we have seen, were drafted with a 
view to diminishing the suffering caused by warfare, but the most 
conspicuous achievement of the Conference is admittedly the “‘ Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes.” 

The Convention upon this subject, prepared by a sub-committee, 
of which the Belgian delegate, Chevalier Descamps, was President and 
reporter, grew out of a document presented by the Russian delegates, 
entitled ‘“ Elements for the elaboration of a Draft Convention, to be 
entered into by the Powers represented at the Hague.” Articles 1 
—6 of this document provide for a resort to Good Offices and 
Mediation, “so far as circumstances will allow,’”’ before an appeal 
to arms. Articles 7—13 render a submission to Arbitration obliga- 
tory, “unless where vital interests or honour are affected,” in all 
questions of compensation for wrong, or of the interpretation of 
certain classes of treaties. By articles 14—18, States are to under- 
take, ‘where neither their honour nor their vital interests are 
involved,”’ to submit their controversy to an “ International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry,” the report of which is, however to have no binding 
effect. 

These topics are slightly transposed in the Convention, which, as 
finally accepted, contains no less than sixty-one articles, distributed 
(except the last four, which relate to ratifications, adhesions, and 
denunciation), under four titles. The first of these merely recites 
that, “ with a view to preventing as far as possible recourse to force 
in the international relations of States, the signatory Powers agree to 
use every effort to secure the peaceful arrangement of international 
differences.” 

The second title, dealing with “‘ Good Offices and Mediation,” to 
which the Powers agree to have recourse in grave cases of dispute, 
and which may also be spontaneously offered, corresponds substan- 
tially to the Russian draft,’ with however an addition of an original 
charaster, suggested by the American delegate, Mr. Holls, which in 
effect recommends, under the head of, “ Special Mediation,” that, in 


(1) This goes further than the mere vau expressed in the 23rd Protocol “of the 
Congress of Paris, 1866: ‘Que les Etats entre lesquels s’éléverait un dissentiment 


térieux, avant d’en appeler aux armes, eussent recours, en tant que les circonstances 
Yadmettraient, aux bons offices d’une Puissance amie.” 
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the event of serious disagreement between States, each of them 
should nominate a friendly Power, with a view to further discussion 
of the questions at issue being, for thirty days at any rate, carried 
on between the Powers so nominated, exclusively. These Powers 
would be, as it were, the “‘Seconds’” of their principals, but prepara- 
tions for war, or actual warfare, as the case might be, would continue, 
irrespectively of the efforts of the Seconds to effect a reconciliation. 

The third title develops the novel suggestion of “ International 
Commissions of Inquiry.” The Russian draft proposed that the 
Powers should enter into an undertaking, in controversies capable of 
local investigation, and affecting neither honour nor vital interest, to 
confide to a jointly-appointed impartial commission the task of inves- 
tigating on the spot, and drawing up a report upon, the causes of 
quarrel ; such report in no way to interfere with the subsequent free 
action of the Powers concerned. The facts in dispute would thus be 
clearly ascertained, and time would be given for bad feeling to sub- 
side. The Austrian delegate, Professor Lammasch, at once raised 
an objection to the nomination of such commissions being made 
obligatory ; and his views, though at first overruled, having subse- 
quently received strong support from the delegates of the smaller 
States, such as Roumania, Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Siam, finally 
prevailed. Instead of undertaking to nominate commissions of 
inquiry, the Powers merely express an opinion that the nomination 
of such commissions would be useful. Any reference to inquiries on 
the spot was omitted, in deference to the territorial jealousy of the 
smaller States; and the reservation as to honour and vital interests 
was modified, by the substitution of “essential” for “ vital,” and 
supplemented by the vaguer phrase, “so far as circumstances shall 
permit.” 

The fourth title treats of “‘ Arbitration,” by far the most important 
of all the topics dealt with by the Conference, in three chapters, 
dealing respectively with resort to arbitration; with the consti- 
tution of the tribunal; and with the procedure to be followed by 
it. Here the Russian draft lays down the broad principle that 
“in disputes turning upon questions of law, and primarily those 
which turn upon the interpretation or application of treaties, arbi- 
tration is recognised by the signatory Powers as the most effective, 
and at the same time the most equitable, means of arranging such 
disputes in a friendly manner.” This principle was substantially 
adopted by the Conference. 

A very different fate attended the group of provisions contained in 
the Russian draft which imposed resort to arbitration as a duty ; 
and, in particular, those which engaged the signatory Powers to refer 
to arbitration all questions, not involving vital interest or national’ 
honour, which have reference (1) to pecuniary damage sustained by a 
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State, or its subjects, through the wrongful, or negligent, acts of 
another State, or its subjects; or (2) to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of certain enumerated classes of treaties, such as those relating 
to posts, telegraphs, coin, submarine cables, navigation, succession 
to property, or delimitation of boundaries (art. 10). This scheme 
of restricted obligatory arbitration was at first accepted by the 
committee of the Conference; subject to amendments, excluding 
from the list of treaties already mentioned those relating to 
coin, to the navigation of international rivers and canals, and to 
succession to property. At the second reading, however, of the 
arbitration articles on 4th July the German delegate, Professor 
Zorn, announced the dissent of his Government from the proposal to 
make a resort to arbitration in any case obligatory. He stated that 
Germany, without objecting to existing Conventions for compulsory 
arbitration, held that any general and immediate extension of such 
Conventions would be imprudent, and might rather endanger than 
promote the cause of peace. His proposal to omit altogether art. 10 
of the Russian draft was eventually carried. 
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Less public attention seems to have been attracted by the questions 
of principle, contained in the first chapter of the arbitration clauses, 
than by the machinery provided in its second chapter for carrying 
out an arbitration between willing litigants. It was here that the 
influence of the British delegate, Lord Pauncefote, made itself con- 
spicuously felt, and produced what may perhaps be the most tangible 
result of the Conference. As early as May 26th Lord Pauncefote 
brought forward a complete scheme for the organisation of a periaa- 
nent tribunal, provided with a permanent bureau and officials. On 
subsequent occasions he proposed that the bureau should be estab- 
lished at the Hague, and should perform its duties under the super- 
vision of a Council, composed of the representatives of the signatory 
Powers accredited to the Dutch Court, together with the Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The British proposals were substantially adopted, and are em- 
bodied in arts. 20 to 29 of the Convention. By art. 23 each signa- 
tory Power is to nominate, within three months of the ratification by 
it of the Convention, “‘ not more than four persons, of admitted com- 
petence in questions of international law, enjoying the best moral 
repute, and willing to accept the functions of arbitrators.” The 
persons sO nominated will be placed on the list of members of the 
court for not more than six years, but may be re-nominated. 

By art. 24, in order to constitute a tribunal of arbitration for the 
decision of any controversy which may arise, the States interested 
may each select from the list two arbitrators, and these, if they can 
agree, will nominate an umpire. If they do not agree, the umpire is 
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to be nominated by some disinterested Power, in. which both of the 
litigant States have confidence. 

By art. 27, due to the initiative of the delegates of France, and 
carried after a long discussion, brought to a close by a most eloquent 
speech by M. Bourgeois, the signatory Powers recognise it to be their 
duty to remind any of their number, between which misunderstand- 
ings may arise, that the permanent court is ready to arbitrate between 
them ; and it is declared that the discharge of this duty can only be 
regarded as in the nature of an offer of good offices. 

The third chapter of this title of the Convention, consisting of 
arts. 30-57, contains a code of procedure to be followed by courts of 
arbitration, largely identical with the rules framed for their own 
guidance by the arbitrators contemporaneously sitting at Paris, for 
the adjustment of the boundary between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela ; which rules, in their turn, owed much to the code sanctioned 
in 1875 by the Institut de Droit International. The Hague code of 
procedure is to take effect only in so far as the litigant States have 
not agreed that their case shall be otherwise conducted; but, in 
point of fact, arbitration treaties very seldom contain any detailed 
provisions upon the subject. It deals, perhaps somewhat unscientifi- 
cally, not only with procedure in a duly constituted’ court of arbitra- 
tion, but also with the modes in which such a court may be con- 
stituted, independently of the scheme set forth in the previous 
chapter for the creation of a permanent court. In default of agree- 
ment to the contrary, the court is to sit at the Hague. It 
is to be the judge of its own competence. Its award may be 
that of a majority of its members, must be motivée (art. 52), and 
is, as a rule, final (art. 54). The American delegates proposed 
that any State, party to an arbitration, and dissatisfied with the 
award, might within three months, on allegation of fresh evidence, 
or of a point of law not previously raised, demand, as of right, 
a re-hearing. After much discussion of this suggestion, the adop- 
tion of which might, it was urged, impair the authority of an 
award, a compromise, due to the Dutch delegate, Professor Asser, 
was arrived at, which became art. 55 of the Oonvention. This 
article provides that, in a submission to arbitration, the parties may 
reserve the right to ask, within a fixed time, for a new trial. The 
request is to be addressed to the judges who have made the award 
complained of, and must be founded on the discovery of a fait nouveau. 
The court may then, if it thinks fit, find the existence of the fait 
nouveau, and its relevancy, and grant a new trial accordingly. 

The final articles of the Convention provide for its early ratifica- 
tion; for adhesion to it by any of the Powers represented at the 
Conference, at their discretion, but by other Powers on conditions to 
be hereafter determined (a point of some delicacy); and lastly, pro- 
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vide that a denunciation of the Convention by any of the Powers 
parties to it shall not take effect till a year after such denunciation 
shall have been communicated in writing to the Government of the 
Netherlands, and, by it, to all the other signatory Powers. 


Even a cursory survey of the proceedings of the Conference sug- 
gests miany reflections, among which it may for the present suffice to 
mention the following :— 

1. We are obviously far removed from the realisation of the 
dreams which have pictured a “ United States of Europe,” with a 
central executive, able to enforce obedience to its decrees by means of 
an international army and navy. The most far-reaching of the 
schemes submitted to the Hague Conference contemplated no stronger 
form of compulsion for securing their success than that derived from 
the moral obligation of treaties. 

2. Any preconcerted limitation of armaments is, and is long likely 
to be, an impossibility. 

3. Any general renunciation either of particular means of weakening 
an enemy, ¢.g., by the capture of private property at sea, or of the em- 
ployment against him of particular kinds of weapons, e.g., the dum- 
dum bullet, or any other novelty likely to be suggested by the pro- 
gress of invention, is sure to meet with opposition, on the ground 
that such renunciation would unfairly affect nations which are com- 
pelled by their circumstances to rely specially on one or other of the 
practices which it is proposed thus to stigmatise. Nothing can be 
effectually prohibited which does not either cause suffering beyond 
the necessities of the case, or conflict too seriously with the interests 
of neutrals. . 

4, The divergencies of view which cause certain Powers to formu- 
late reserves on certain points are due, for the most part, to deep- 
seated and enduring causes. ‘T'leus, the United States are not likely 
to withdraw their objection to being bound in any way to depart from 
their traditional attitude with reference, on the one hand, to Euro- 
pean politics, and on the other hand, to questions purely American. 
Turkey is certain to remain jealous of interference with her concerns, 
even in the guise of a tender of good offices. So also the minor 
Powers. Great Britain will continue to refuse even to discuss any 
rules which would hamper her in the freest use of her advantages as 
the great sea Power; while, with other States which keep small 
standing armies, she will always be loth wholly to prevent non- 
combatants from assisting in the defence of their country. 

5. With reference to the form of the documents prepared at the 
Hague, one is struck by the unusual provision, contained in all three 
Declarations that they, like the Conventions, shall need ratification. 
A similar provision in the Declaration of Paris would have saved 
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much subsequent discussion. It is further noticeable that each 
of the Conventions and Declarations drafted by the Conference 
contains a clause which implies, though it does not express, that 
any ons of the Powers, parties to it, may, by denouncing it, stand 
free, after the lapse of a year, from the obligations which it 
imposes. It is well worth considering whether all international agree- 
ments, which undertake for future courses of conduct, should not be 
made thus terminable, though probably, in most cases, only after a 
considerable lapse of time. Much recrimination might thus be 
avoided. It might even be as well if the duration of all agreements 
of this class were limited to five years (ten would perhaps be better), 
as in the case of the Declaration with reference to projectiles 
from. balloons. 

6. The substantive provisions contained in the Arbitration Con- 
vention amount really to nothing, since everything in them which 
savoured of an obligatory character was omitted, in deference to 
arguments of which the German delegation was the mouthpiece. 
The absence of agreement upon this point is veiled by an illusory 
reservation (art. 19) of the right, which no one had disputed, of the 
Powers individually to enter into such Conventions as they may 
see fit. 

7. As to the machinery of Arbitration, a code of Procedure has 
been drafted, but its rules may be followed or departed from at the 
discretion of litigants. A permanent court is also to be instituted, 
although no one need seek its aid. It is, however, quite possible 
that the mere existence of such a court, with its rota of judges, its 
bureau fixed at the Hague, its archives and its officials, may in time 
produce among the Powers a habit of referring their disputes to it 
for settlement. 

8. Nothing done at the Hague has touched the real difficulties in 
the way of arbitration, viz.: (1) the making it to any extent com- 
pulsory, without derogating from the sovereignty of States; (2) the 
selection of the classes of topics to which compulsory arbitration is 
applicable, since there are admittedly classes of topics to which it is 
not applicable; (3) the choice of impartial arbitrators. 

T. E. Hoxzanp. 


(Chichele Pro of International 
Law in the University of Oxford.) 
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Many recent events have shown that the modern Briton has not lost 
the manly virtues of his forefathers. He keeps the pluck, the energy, 
and the executive capacity, of the old sea-rovers, and of the men who 
saved Europe from a military despotism. He can fight as well as 
ever; he can organise, he can govern, he can win victories, and no 
doubt, if occasion arose, he would face defeat without flinching. 
Civilisation and wealth have clearly not softened the fibre of the race. 
But if in essentials the Anglo-Saxon is unchanged, he has developed 
some differences which are perhaps more than superficial. He may 
be able to do as great things as his ancestors, but he certainly makes 
more noise about the doing of them. He is very much the reverse 
of Carlyle’s grimly “inarticulate” man in these days. On the 
contrary, he articulates with the utmost distinctness and terrifying 
fluency. When he is engaged on any national enterprise he talks 
over it with a Celtic volubility and a Gallic magniloquence of 
language. To go stubbornly and silently about his work, saying 
nothing till it is over, and not very much then, is by no means his 
present fashion. He has grown self-conscious. He is always admiring 
himself publicly and drawing attention to his own valour, his high 
spirit, his unconquerable resolution, the nobility of his bearing, his fine 
spirit in adversity, above all, the magnificent figure he must necessarily 
cut in the eyes of other and inferior peoples. If he wins a victory, 
though it be over practically unarmed savages, he talks of it in terms 
which would be rather exaggerated if applied to Austerlitz or Water- 
loo; if he incurs some trivial reverse, he pats himself on the back, 
and calls upon the world to marvel at his constancy, because he does 
not immediately give way to a cowardly despair. In short, he is in- 
clined to be fidgetty and clamorous. He is, no doubt, a hero still, 
but rather a fussy one. 

He has shown a good deal of the quality during the past two 
months. To some of us it must seem that our heroics over the Boer 
War have been a little overdone. I hasten to add that I do not mean 
to detract by one iota from the applause genuinely earned by the 
brave men who have shed their valiant blood for England among the 
folds of the Natalian hills. We have every right to rejoice with 
full hearts over the knightly young officers who were shot down 
because they could not bring themselves to seek the cover they 
pointed out to their men; over the Gordons, who wore their death- 
drawing tartans in precisely the same spirit as that in which Nelson 
went into action on the quarter-deck of the Victory with all his orders 
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glittering on his breast ; over the soldiers who dashed into the Boer 
rifles up the hill at Glencoe; over Carleton’s column at Nicholson’s 
Nek, with their guns lost and their ammunition spent, and with 
empty tubes in their hands, still holding out against the swarm of 
encompassing marksmen. Praise and honour for these men and their 
comrades by all means. But there scarcely seems a necessity to 
eulogise ourselves quite so fervently. 

The English soldier has shown himself what the English soldier 
always has been; the English officer has not lost that matchless 
self-devotion which is more than science and tactical knowledge in 
the leadership of men; the English general may make mistakes, but 
he is still a high-minded, chivalrous gentleman. 

But has the English nation, apart from its fighting men, and more 
particularly its politicians, newspaper-reading electors, and tax-paying 
persons generally, really been doing anything which calls for so much 
rhetorical embroidery, in prose and verse, from the platform and in 
the press, as it has received? An Empire of three hundred millions 
of people, with wealth unbounded and resources almost illimitable, 
is engaged in suppressing two ill-conditioned, presumptuous little 
States, whose whole population is not equal to that of a second-rate 
manufacturing town. Over eighty thousand drilled troops, with the 
best cavalry and batteries in the world, and led by some of the most 
celebrated generals of the age, are set to cope with half their number of 
farmers, clerks, policemen, and railway servants, directed by amateur 
officers, and provided with a scratch artillery. It is quite right and 
proper that the victory should be made absolutely certain by sending 
to South Africa a force which is overwhelming. We are not en- 
gaged in giving the Boer a lesson in chivalry, but in reducing him 
to subjection, with as little loss of life and time on our own side as 
the circumstances permit. But those of us who stay at home and 
perhaps will not even have to pay the bill, need not talk as if we— 
the stay-at-homes aforesaid—-were making a splendid display of 
national constancy and resolution. Our present action may be wise 
and statesmanlike, and so, of course, thoroughly justifiable; but 
there is not much ground for exultation. The more dignified atti- 
tude for the greatest Power on the globe, engaged in chastising two of 
the smallest, would be to regard the whole business as a disagreeable, 
though necessary, duty. One has seen a big constable of the Metro- 
politan Police employed in effecting the arrest of some dirty little, 
foul-mouthed, window-breaking larrikin. It is an unpleasant job: 
if the culprit has armed himself with mud-pellets, and retired to 
some inaccessible baulk of timber, even a difficult and uncomfortable 
one; but there is no glory in it, and it is not deemed necessaty to 
urge the officer, in eloquent words, to “see this thing through,” or to 
praise the magnanimity with which he accepts a temporary check 
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from his struggling victim. Of course, we shall “see this thing 
through: ” it is almost an insult to tell us so. A blunder or an 
accident lost us some eight hundred men, and we began encouraging 
each other in language which would have been overstrained if a 
victorious fleet had defeated us in the Channel. Because nobody 
suggested surrendering to the Boers or hanging Lord Lansdowne 
outside the War Office, we went into transports over our own forti- 
tude and moderation. One great poet, in impassioned verse, assured 
us that the British oak was still unbroken, and another quoted the 
historical case of Cannz, and the purchase of the site of Hannibal’s 
Camp—an allusion which had also not escaped the attention of the 
leader-writers in the daily press. One wonders what we should have 
found to say, if Britain had really been in the stress of a great storm, 
so that a single, and not improbable, reverse might have ruined our 
commerce, stripped us of our colonies, and perhaps destroyed our 
liberties. Such days have been for England, and it is worth while 
to recall them, if only in gratitude to the men who bore themselves 
with a quiet mien and a sober tongue, when the bark of our Imperial 
destinies was indeed among the breakers. 

Britain had several dark hours in the course of that exciting eigh- 
teenth century, which, when we look back to it, as a whole, seems to 
have been so brilliantly successful for her arms and Empire. There 
was a very dark one on “Black Friday,” 1745, when the Young 
Pretender, with the Highland Clansmen, was at Derby, with nothing 
between him and, London but Cumberland’s half-organised, half- 
hearted force at Finchley, and when a French invasion, supported 
by a great Jacobite rising all over England, appeared imminent. 
Again, there were some gloomy days in the autumn of 1781, when 
England, badly worsted on land by the American colonists, had 
temporarily lost the command of the sea, and was opposed to a coalition 
of the maritime states of the world. She had the three great navies 
of the Continent—those of France, Spain, and Holland—against her, 
at the same time that the Northern Powers, with Russia at their head, 
had constituted the Armed Neutrality, which was mainly intended to 
hamper and limit the British naval operations. "While Cornwallis 
was playing out the last scene of the losing military drama in Virginia, 
the fleets of England for once found themselves unable to face the 
enemy. In spite of Rodney’s capture of St. Eustatia, the allies 
under De Grasse, were too strong for us in the West Indies; and 
in the European waters we were so weak that we could do nothing 
to avert the surrender of Minorca, the gem of the Mediterranean. 
Suffren had baffied us in the Indian Ocean, and even in the Channel 
and the North Sea, after Hyde Parker’s indecisive action off the 
Doggerbank, we could barely hold our own, and had to endure the 
humilia‘icn of a French attack on Jersey. But the worst of all our 
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bad moments was assuredly that which came upon us in the spring of 
1797, when to many other misfortunes and anxieties, there was 
added the appalling news of the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. 
Lord Rosebery, in a recent speech, has called this period the most 
critical in the whole modern history of Great Britain, and the estimate 
does not seem excessive. Never, certainly, since the age of Elizabeth, 
had such tremendous forces been arrayed against England; never had 
her rulers to deal with so many simultaneous difficulties, foreign and 
domestic. Pitt and his colleagues might well have lost their nerve at 
the prospect which faced them, when they heard that a naval rebellion 
at the mouth of the Thames had been added to their perplexities. 
“Everything,” as the historian of the period says, “ seemed to be failing 
at once. Their armies had been defeated, the Bank had suspended 
payment, and now the Fleet, the pride and glory of England, appeared 
‘on the point of deserting the national colours.” The Three Per 
Cents. which had stood at 98 seven years before, had fallen to 45. 
The great edifice of British credit was in danger of collapsing. 

The year 1796 closed as badly ag possible for the country. In 
December, nothing but one of those providential spells of bad weather, 
to which we owe so much, had saved Ireland from a French invasion. 
If the wind had been favourable, and the sea fairly calm, there was 
no reason why the Bantry Bay expedition should have been a failure. 
Hoche would certainly have been able te arm and organise 50,000 
Irish rebels, if not more; and against such a force, supported by.a 
French Army Corps, led by officers trained in the campaigns of 
Flanders and the Rhine, and commanded by, perhaps, the second- 
best general in Europe, the Irish loyalists and the English militia and 
regulars could have done little. Ireland would have had to be recon- 
quered, and the struggle might have proved too long and bitter for 
our resources, at a time when we were fighting for sheer existence 
against a combination of the most formidable enemies. So near were 
we to actual invasion in Great Britain itself, that a filibustering expe- 
dition did in fact succeed in descending upon the shores of Pembroke- 
shire. It came to nothing, and was easily dispersed by the militia 
and yeomanry of the county. But it was a new sensation for Eng- 
lishmen to find foreign enemies disembarking on their coasts, and it 
did much to bring home to them the perilous condition in which they 
stood, and the strength of the military and naval power against which 
they were contending. 

Our poets and orators occasionally talk defiantly of Britain facing 
the world in arms. As a rule, however, our statesmen have very 
wisely preferred to wage serious wars, against European adversaries, 
with the assistance of more or less useful and efficient Continental 
allies. Sometimes we have paid in hard cash for such aid, sometimes 
common interests have secured it for us. In the early period of the 
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great war with France we had obtained our alliances by both methods. 
The Continental monarchies were anxious both for British gold and 
for the indispensable services of the British fleet. But in the begin- 
ning of 1797 it looked as if we had got pretty nearly to the end of 
our resources, and as if the system of subsidies might collapse 
from mere inability on the part of the British Exchequer to find more 
money for our expensive allies. The country was in the severest 
financial straits. Though eighty millions had been added to the 
National Debt since the war began, a new loan of eighteen millions— 
issued at a price which made the interest over 54 per cent.—was 
floated in December, 1796. In the following March it was at a dis- 
count of 153 per cent. Taxes were enormous (three and a-half millions 
of new taxation had to be imposed at the close of the year), the 
working-classes were in deep distress, and the over-sea trade had 
been half ruined by the closing to British vessels of the ports of France, 
Spain, Holland, and Italy. The internal commerce and the ordinary 
mercantile transactions of the country were hampered by a deficiency in 
the circulating medium. The subsidies to Continental Governments, 
and the expenditure for naval and military purposes, much of which 
had to be sent abroad in coin, had depleted the banks of their specie, 
so that, by February, 1797, the bullion in the vaults of the Bank of 
England amounted to only a million and a quarter. It was in this 
state of affairs that the sense of insecurity, produced mainly by the 
fear of invasion, caused a partic and a sudden run on the Bank. The 
result was the.Order in Council suspending cash payments, which 
saved the Bank of England when it was reduced to the last extremity, 
and preserved it through the very worst monetary crisis it has had to 
encounter. 

The burden of the subsidies seemed, however, likely to be lifted 
from England by the defection of her allies. One after another most 
of these had been coerced or cajoled into joining her great enemy. 
The minor German States had been forced into neutrality, and 
Prussia had practically entered the French alliance. And while the 
harbours of the Continent were thus closed against England, the three 
chief navies of Europe were again, as in 1781, combined in the hostile 
league, since Spain and the Batavian Republic had both agreed to 
place their fleets at the disposal of France. Our only remaining 
ally, Austria, had been driven from Italy by Bonaparte’s masterly 
campaign of 1796. Beaten at Arcola and Rivoli, the Austrians had 
been forced across the Alps; and, finally, the Archduke Charles had 
been defeated by the young genius of the victorious Republic, among 
the passes of the Styrian mountains, which opened the road to Vienna 
itself. This was too much for the Emperor, and in April the Austrian 
Government asked for a suspension of hostilities and entered into the 
temporary negotiation called the Preliminaries of Leoben, which, later 
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on in the year, ripened into the definite Peace of Campo Formio. Thus 
was England practically isclated. The sea-front of the Continent 
from the Texel to the Mediterranean was barred and shuttered against 
her. Our military plans in Europe had completely broken down; 
our generals and armies had been so uniformly unfortunate that we 
had no foothold left on the Continent, and even Hanover had been 
compelled to make humiliating terms of peace with the French 
Republic. The military and naval resources of all Central and 
Western Europe were at the service of the triumphant enemy, who 
was now devoting his energies to delivering a final blow at the shores 
of Britain itself. 

The naval coalition was the worst of our dangers. France, Spain, 
and Holland were the next three maritime Powers to England ; 
and though the fleets of neither of them could be compared for a 
moment, in quantity or quality, to our own, they could: each make a 
very respectable show of force, and the combination was theoretically 
overwhelming. By the Conventions of the previous year, Spain had 
undertaken to supply forty sail of the line, and the Dutch Republic 
thirty, for operations against England. The result was that, when 
the year 1797 opened, the allies were in a great numerical superiority 
in European waters. If the united fleets could have carried out their 
plan of concentration they could have swept the Channel with a 
force which, on paper, was irresistible, and would, in fact, 
have been strong enough to task the British commanders to the 
utmost. The Spaniards would have come round from Oarthagena 
and released the French at Brest and the Dutch in the Texel ; and 
the combined Armada would have covered the invasion of Ireland 
with from seventy to eighty sail of the line. The English admirals 
had less than fifty ships to oppose these formidable armaments. Eigh- 
teen were, under Lord Bridport, blockading Brest; sixteen, under 
Duncan, were ai the Texel; and Sir John Jervis, with fifteen sail, 
hovered off Corunna, waiting to intercept the Spaniards. British 
seamanship and skill neutralised the disparity of numbers at the 
critical moment. The great strategic combination of the allies was 
baffled by Jervis’s splendid victory at Cape St. Vincent, over a Spanish 
fleet which nearly doubled his own in the number of its ships and 
guns. The Spaniards were beaten back into Cadiz, and the Dutch 
and French were still locked in their harbours by the unsleeping 
guard of the British squadrons. But the danger was not over. St. 
Vincent was not a Trafalgar or Copenhagen ; it defeated the hostile 
fleet, but it did not destroy it, and even after the battle the Spaniards 
had more ships than Jervis, and might still have forced their way into 
the Channel, if they had been commanded by capable leaders, and 
manouvred with determination and spirit. Fortunately for us, the 
French and Spanish Admirals, as Napoleon bitterly complained, had 
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acquired the belief that war could be made without accepting risks. 
They declined to face the British squadrons unless they could count 
on such a preponderance of numbers as would render victory inevi- 
table. It was the moral, rather than the material, force of the Navy 
. which was protecting England during those early months of this 
année terrible. But that only made the danger all the more serious, 
when events occurred which for a time rendered the moral, as well 
as the material, power of the maritime arm almost ineffective. 

It requires some effort of imagination to conceive Great Britain 
placed to-day in the same relative position which she occupied about 
the date of the Treaty of Leoben (April 7th, 1797). We should 
have to suppose that she was at war with several of the rhost formid- 
able States of the world at the time that a rebellion was simmering 
and fermenting in Ireland. And the Ireland of 1797 was not the 
small country, such as it is to-day compared to its far more populous 
sister. To get the relative proportions of the two islands right, we 
must suppose that our rebel Ireland was inhabited by from eighteen to 
twenty millions of people, of whom three-fourths were seething with 
disloyalty and disaffection. Then, to find a parallel to the European 
coalition of 1797, we might assume that France, let us say, and 
Russia and Germany were conjoined in a hostile league against us. 
Even that would underestimate the situation as it existed in the earlier 
year; for if the French Navy is now weaker, in comparison with ours, 
than it was a hundred and two years ago, the fleets of Spain and 
Holland were relatively much stronger than those of any other two 
naval Powers at the present time. We must imagine also that, with 
no more trained troops than we shall have in the country when the 
last of his reinforcements have reached Sir Redvers Buller in South 
Africa, we were menaced by a Russo-French army, say of three hun- 
dred thousand men, only awaiting the favourable moment to be 
disembarked, either in England itself or on the shores of insurgent 
Ireland. And all that predicated—with the addition that nearly every 
State in the world of any importance was either actively hostile, 
indifferent, or neutral, with a favourable bias towards our enemies— 
we have further to picture to ourselves that some seventy battleships 
were ready to issue forth from the Continental harbours to oppose 
about fifty of our own. What, one wonders, would be the sensations 
of our newspaper-reading public, if, under all these conditions, its 
“ contents bills” suddenly informed it that the sailors of the fleets, on 
which our last hope of national salvation depended, had suddenly 
broken into revolt, and that the sword and buckler of Britain were 
temporarily rendered useless ? 

Ill-treatment, misgovernment, and the republican propaganda, 
which had radiated from France through Europe, were undermining 
the discipline of our Navy everywhere. Jervis’s victorious fleet at St. 
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Vincent, was honeycombed with discontent, and for months after the 
battle an outbreak was only averted by the iron firmness of the 
Admiral. In the West Indies, the crew of one of the ships, the Hermione, 
killed all their officers, and delivered the vessel to the Spaniards. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, the squadron was in open revolt, and was 
with great difficulty restored to obedience. At Spithead, in April, 
the Channel fleet broke into a regular insurrection. The crews 
declined to put to sea, hoisted the red flag, and elected delegates 
from every ship, who drew up a petition to the Admiralty and the 
Governntent demanding a redress of the very real grievances under 
which they suffered. The men were respectful and law-abiding, 
though perfectly determined to secure the moderate reforms they 
required; and as the Government admitted the justice of their 
claims and promised redress, the revolt came to an end without 
serious consequences. The mutiny at the Nore, in May, was a 
_ much more dangerous business. There was a considerable difference 
between the two movements. The Spithead sailors were only anxious 
to get their wrongs righted, and, otherwise, were generally loyal 
and patriotic. But the North Sea squadron had been deeply stirred 
by the revolutionary agitation, and some of the leaders were 
avowedly Republican and anti-National in their sympathies. The 
most active of these men, Parker, had wide and vague designs of a 
political character, and under his influence the conduct of the muti- 
neers became extremely menacing. The revolt spread to the whole 
of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, and one ship after another slipped away 
from the blockade of the Texel, and joined the mutinous division at 
the mouth of the Thames. The sailors put their officers ashore or 
under arrest, appointed delegates, who met on board the Sandwich, 
and issued a series of demands, which included a revision of the 
Articles of War, and the right of the ships’ crews to appoint and 
dismiss their officers. The men of the Spithead fleet declared that 
the conduct of their comrades at the Nore was a scandal to the name 
of British seamen; but the revolt continued. The Admiralty tried 
to parley, and were received with insolence. The mutineers announced 
a blockade of the Thames, and prepared to bombard the forts at the 
mouth of the river; and they did actually go so far as to fire upon 
some frigates which refused to join them. Meanwhile, beyond the 
short stretch of water which divides Great Britain from the coast of 
Holland, Duncan was left alone with his flagship, and one other, 
to maintain the blockade of the Dutch fleet. By diligently signalling 
to many imaginary consorts in the distance, the Admiral concealed from 
the enemy the disappearance of the rest of his squadron. It was, as 
Lord Rosebery says, a mild stratagem; but it saved England. The 
Dutch remained inactive at their anchorage. Had they but known 
what was happening, had electric cables been at work to flash the 
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news of the naval revolt all ‘over Europe, great indeed would have 
been our peril. The Dutch fleet-—fifteen sail of the line—could have 
raised the blockade of Brest, and tke plan of the Directory might have 
been carried out, with results which would perhaps have altered the 
issue of the war and the whole course of modern history. 

The Government and the nation acted with vigour, and the bad hour 
passed. Finding that conciliation would not avail at the Nore, other 
measures were tried. The shore batteries were manned, all intercourse 
with the mutineers was declared to be felony, and even the wives of 
the sailors were forbidden to communicate with them ; and a special 
Act of Parliament passed, giving the Government power to deal with 
the rebels. The crews, repudiated by the Channel Fleet, conscious 
that they had enlisted no sympathy on shore, and not perhaps very 
sincere in the revolutionary movement into which the delegates had 
persuaded them, began to grow alarmed. Most of the.ships quietly 
went back to the Texel to join the Admiral. The Sandicich surren- _ 
dered, and Parker and his chief associates were seized, tried, and 
promptly hanged. The mutiny was at an end, and England could 
once more face her unconscious enemies. Five months later Duncan, 
with this same mutinous fleet, engaged the Dutch, and gained the 
splendid victory of Camperdown. It was one of the crowning battles 
of the war, and worthy to be the final scene in the long and glorious 
records of the Dutch navy. And it was an unique testimony to the 
gallantry of our old sea rivals that it has to be reckoned among the 
very, few great naval fights in which the superiority of force was on 
the side of the English: At Trafalgar and at St. Vincent we were out- 
matched in the number of ships and the weight of armament; but at 
Camperdown the number of the ships of the line engaged under each 
flag was equal, but our ships were larger, and carried heavier batteries, 
and nearly three thousand more men. It was characteristic also of 
the stubborn resolution of the Dutch, that two of the prizes mutinied 
during the stormy night that followed the battle, and escaped into the 
Texel. Duncan, however, had accomplished his work effectually, and 
not Trafalgar itself did more to ward off an imminent and pressing 
peril from England. The loss of the Dutch fleet gave us the mastery 
over the hostile alliance at sea. For the time at least the danger of 
invasion was over. But the courage and seamanship displayed by De 
Winter shows how grave the danger had been. If the Texel fleet 
had put to sea and joined the Brest squadron in May, “ where,” asked 
an anxious commentator in the next century, “ might now have been 
the British Empire ? ” 

England, however, at the time took it all with the most astonishing 
calmness. The Ministry set the example. Lord Rosebery reminds 
us of the unshaken spirit which Pitt displayed during the naval 
mutiny. At the height of the crisis, Lord Spencer, the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty, came to him for instructions so pressing—for it was 
said the marines had joined the revolt and was about to march on 
London—that he awoke Pitt in bed. He obtained his instructions 
and left; but in a short time he learnt that the alarming news was 
false, and returned. He found the Minister already asleep. The 
country, in spite of unprecedented burdens, of the exactions of the 
press gang and the recruiting officer, in spite of discontc nt and distress, 
and the stagnation of trade, kept up its courage, and refused to be 
frightened even when the guns of English ships were turned upon 
English shores. Nor did it say very much about Canne, or compare 
itself, as it might justifiably have done, to Rome in its proudest 
moments of haughty Adversity. It left foreigners to do that. 
“ Recollect,” satd Prince Hardenberg, “that the English, but 
recently recovered from a financial crisis, remained undaunted in 
presence of such a revolt; and did not withdraw one vessel from the 
blockade of Brest, Cadiz, or the Texel! It was the firmness of 
ancient Rome.” It was, at any rate, a noble example of national 
fortitude, and one to be remembered, in an age when we are inclined 
to make so much of our lesser glories and our incomparably smaller 
perils. We can only hope that never again shall we be tested as 
our fathers were in the month of May, 1797; and that if, by some 
unlooked-for access of ill-fortune, such another dark hour lies before 
us, we may win through it as dauntlessly as they did. 


SmpNEY Low.g 

















THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
A NOTE ON THE BOOKS OF 1899. 


Many folks have a notion, assuredly not confirmed by reference to the 
publishers’ lists, that sporting works pour frcm the press in an abun- 
dance second only to that of minor fiction ; and if they were assured 
that the average year’s output of sporting books proper aggregates 
little more than a score, and is almost always less than two dozen 
volumes, they would probably rejoin that their informant had exer- 
cised over liberally that faculty of omission which, according to 
Stevenson, would, judiciously exercised, make an Iliad out of a daily 
paper. Yet such, omitting translations and reprints, would be a just 
estimate of the number, even on the basis of the broadest possible defi- 
nition of the scope of “Sport.” First, there is the killing of animals 
with rod or gun, or with hounds or hawks. Then there is the whole list 
of outdoor games: cricket and fvotball, croquet, hockey, and athletic 
exercises and contests. Thirdly, there are the arts of self-defence— 
boxing and fencing and wrestling. Lastly, there are the many forms 
of outdoor exercise, mostly fashions of getting about—as boating, 
riding, cycling, skating, swimming, and mountain-climbing. These, 
I imagine, may mark the limit of the subject and its literature, and 
We have obviously, if an infinitesimal leavening of horseriding or 
hill-climbing, were to frank the bulk of travel literature within the 
enclosure, a tolerably wide field and one that might, in view of the 
attention bestowed on the loves and hates of third-class heroines, 
surely claim a wider representation in the library than it at present 
enjoys. 

One somewhat interesting fact in connection with the yearly supply 
of sporting literature—I use the term with all apology as an alter- 
native for books, and without any pretension to elevate technical 
manuals to the peerage—which at once forces itself on the student of 
its development over a certain number of years, is the very slight 
influence exercised by current events. The Dreyfus court-martial, it 
will be remembered, produced a score of books; while the war had 
already in its first weeks, to hazard no forecast.of a probably appalling 
aftermath, caused a flood of pertinent print, both fact and fiction, 
new to the occasion and republished, to surge over the bookstalls and 
attract the money of the public in the intervals of meagre war news. 
Yet, by way of contrast, the failure for the American Cup evoked no 
single yachting volume ; nor, unless we can regard a book of cricket 
portraiture’ as timed to coincide, did any literature come out in 

(1) The Book of Oricket, edited by C. B. Fry. 
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honour of the Australian visit to London and the counties. Sporting 
books, then, are evidently turned out by their authors and publishers 
without regard for contemporary events likely to stimulate demand, 
though some little indication of deference to suitable or unsuitable 
conditions may be seen in the absence of any single book on skating 
during the recent continual lack of wintry weather. That the present 
war, moreover, will not only interfere with any shooting expeditions 
planned before its outbreak in South Africa, but will also most unhap- 
pily silence many officers who might otherwise have been gathering 
material for future works on big game, is beyond all doubt ; and to this 
extent the supply of sporting works may be influenced by the march 
of events, but not, I should imagine, any farther. Somaliland, how- 
ever, remains undisturbed, and Lord and Lady Delamere are at 
present hunting in its hinterland. 

Glancing rapidly over the year’s sporting books, before making 
more intimate mention of their contents, it cannot be said that they 
make an imposing array beside those of the past two years. There 
has been no encyclopmdic work, no artistic Breath from the Velt, no 
costly reprint. If indeed we except one very handsome work on 
African game,’ appealing perhaps to the naturalist rather than to the 
sportsman, the most sumptuous work of the year reaches us from 
Paris in the shape of two volumes,’ ranging over almost the whole 
ground in si/houettes sportives—fencing, shooting, hunting, falconry 
and the rest. Besides the lack of any work of marked superiority, 
we may, in passing, remark on the absence of a single book on golf, a 
game unusually prolific of books in most years, both historic and 
critical ; and falconry, the turf, the tennis lawn and the gymnasium 
have likewise been unrepresented. Hunting and swimming are 
the subject each of a single volume,’ the first of only historic interest ; 
and aquatics, too, have received such meagre treatment that yachting 
has been altogether neglected ; while small boats find a place in one 
unpretentious, though very practical, manual, treating chiefly of the 
Thames.* 

Reviewing now the main productions of the year under the heads 
above indicated, we may first consider those concerned with the 
“animal sports,” fishing, shooting, or hunting. In angling litera- 
ture—the term is generally allowed to apply to the chronicles of 
contemplative men, whereas to denote a shooting or cricket book as 
‘literature’ would evoke a snort of disapproval .from those who 
teach others how to write, on the principle of precept being better 
than example—the past year has not compared favourably with the 

(1) The Great and Small Game of Africa, edited by H. A. Bryden. 

(2) Le Sport en France et a U étranger, par le Baron de Vaux (2 vols.). 
(3) The History of the Belvoir Hunt, by T. F. Dale; and How to Swim, by Captain 


Dalton ‘ 
(4) Pleasure and Leisure Boating : a Practical Handbook, by Sydney Crossley. 
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two preceding ones; for, while 1897 gave us two art angling books, 
as well as three practical volumes inaugurating a “library,” 1898 
produced important contributions to the literature of salmon, trout, 
tarpon, and sea fishing. The angling books of 1899 muster just 
three,’ while a fourth* should perhaps be mentioned as of germane 
interest ; and a fifth® contains some reference to Hampshire chalk- 
streams, its theme being, however; the natural history of that beau- 
tiful and resourceful county. Of all these, Sir Edward Grey’s must 
certainly take precedence as agreeable reading, although the strictly 
practical aspects of the art are not entirely ignored. 

The gun, on the other hand, has been accorded more than its meed 
of print, for the number of big game books appears to increase in pro- 
portion as the game itself diminishes in numbers and range. In a 
measure, and from the point of view of the stay-at-home naturalist, 
this is not to be deprecated, since it promises a complete record of the 
world’s hunting-grounds before they shall have been quite depleted. 
Nor can it, I think, be urged that the publication of such retrospects 
is to be condemned on account of their encouraging emulation, against 
the effects of which the diminishing herds cannot hold their own. 
Such expeditions involve considerable sacrifice of both time and money, 
and cannot be undertaken as if they were no more than a fortnight’s 
jaunt to some seaside resort. There are, moreover, the gunmakers who 
equip the big game hunters, and the taxidermists who preserye their 
trophies, and both are willing enough to give every information to 
those who purpose doing likewise; so that the number of these 
usually expensive monographs purchased in the réle of guide-books 
must be exceedingly small. Subdividing on a geographical basis the 
shooting works of the year, we have one on Norway ; four (exclusive 
of the one already named) on Africa; one dealing with the buffalo 
and other game of the North American plains; and one, or at most 
two, taking us into the region of the Himalayas. Other travel works 
the year has given us in abundance—one on Kashmir, another on 
the Phillipines, a translation of Semon’s collecting expeditions in 
Queensland, Mrs. Bishop’s important contribution on The Yang-tse 
Gorges ; books on the Carolines, Chile, Portugal, and Archangel—but 
these can by no courtesy be brought within the domain of sport. 
Exception should perhaps be made, out of deference to the all-popular 
(and to some most mysteriously popular) bicycle, in favour of Mr. 
Fraser’s Round the World on a Wheel, and Jefferson’s account of A 
New Ride to Khiva, a little book that calls up old memories, and sug- 


(1) Fly Fishing, by Sir Edward Grey (‘‘ Haddon Library”’); The South-Country 
Trout Streams, by G. A. B. Dewar (‘‘Angler’s Library”’); English Lake District 
Fisheries, by John Watson (“‘ Angler’s Library ’’). 

(2) A Handy Book of Fishery Management, by J. W. Willis Bund. 

(3) Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands, by G. A. B. Dewar (‘‘ Haddon Library ”’). 
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gests not altogether flattering comparison of the nee order with 
the old that hath passed away ! 

In pursuance of my comparison with the past two years, I may 
mention that of hunting books of similar interest to these which we 
are about to consider, the year 1897 produced only: two (of which, 
however, Wild Norway was probably better than any dozen others 
would have been), and 1898 no fewer than seven, all of exceptional 
interest, and including three African, three Asiatic, and one touching 
both Europe and Asia. From the nine before me, precedence must 
be given to one,’ not by reason of its literary merit, but on account of 
the novel interest attaching to a record of almost bloodless sport, in 
pleasant contrast to the somewhat satisfying pages of slaughter, with 
their Hamlet death-rates, among the buffaloes of North America ; 
which interesting and now scarce beasts it was the author’s special 
mission to preserve by capturing the calves alive and removing them 
to game farms. The late buffalo—for it exists no longer in absolute 
freedom—was apparently a creature of uncertain disposition even 
towards its preserver, and Mr. Jones found no lack of adventure ; 
while his book gives much information on the wild horses of the 
plains, as well as on his most interesting experiments in cross-breed- 
ing the wild buffalo and domestic cattle. 

Europe does not at present play a great part in the itinerary of 
the hunter of big game, though in two peninsulas, the Scandinavian 
and the Iberian, he may still find coveted horn trophies at no great 
expense if only he possesses the necessary qualifications of endurance ; 
for, as regards accommcJation and convenience generally, the coun- 
tries in question are probably the roughest in the western half of the 
Continent. Mention has already been made of an admirable book 
on Norway that appeared two years ago; and this year also has had 
its addition to the literature of that land,’ a less pretentious book, 
but one in which will be found a good deal of information on the 
pursuit of reindeer and ptarmigan, though the elk and salmon, the 
more usual objects of gun and rod in the north, are unnoticed by the 
author. The book is good, and the book would have been better 
had the writer been able now and again to repress his dominant 
passion for waggish puns, that made even himself laugh*so helplessly 
that he must have missed many features of interest. He tells us, 
indeed, so much of the hardships of Norwegian stalking, its snows, 
its gnats and its mosquitoes, that we feel that he could have told 
more. On the reading of spoor, too, he is particularly interesting, 
and it is easy to note how different a language the flying feet write 
on the frozen snow from the characters that some of us have seen 
traced in African sand. 

(1) Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure, c>mpiled by Colone! Henry Inman. 
(2) Peaks anti Pines, by J. A. Lees. 
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An American, then, has told us how to preserve the game, and an 
American also told us this year how to destroy it, for there is a very 
goodly trail of the blood of lion aud hippopotamus over the pages of 
his mst readable book ;' and as a rule, indeed, both he and his brother 
made sure of their victims by pumping a continuous stream of lead 
from their repeating Winchesters, until the last bullets must have 
been warmer than the corpse they struck. The chapters relating to 
the collecting of specimens have to be winnowed from a husk of gold- 
fever, warfare and pioneering, but they are interesting enough. Our 
satisfaction, however, in finding that the nature of the auther’s com- 
mission from museums prompted his sparing all but the finest speci- 
mens is, it must be confessed, somewhat damped by this same 
ieritating practice of “ making sure” . 


“To make eure that life was extinct, he put six shots into the head.” 





“It,” in this case, was a mighty and unfortunate hippopotamus, 
which, after receiving a steady fire from both the author and his 
brother for some minutes, had at length crawled up the bank to die 
im peace, when its last seconds were enlivened by this final rain of 
lead. And many similar passages in the book suggest the rattle of 
quick-firing guns and the ton of lead that goes, with random marks- 
manship, to the killing of a man in battle ; a method widely different 
from the single neat shot that commends itself to sportsmen of 
another school. I see that one* of the volumes which I had included 
in the African game books of the year should, perhaps, more properly 
be regarded as a record of mission work among the pygmies, though 
the author incidentally throws some light on their curious methods of 
the chase; and we may therefore pass to the remaining two,* which 
ean conveniently be considered together. The regions traversed and 
the method adopted assimilate sufficiently to offer material for an 
interesting contrast of the French and English point of view, a con- 
trast for which, however, there is no room in the present notes; and 
the appearance of a translation of M. Foa’s work was opportune, at a 
time when France and ourselves are exchanging a good deal of homely 
criticism, as showing that sportsmanship has no nationality. The 
translator finds it necessary, indeed, to offer something of apology for 
introducing a “foreign sportsman” (as who should speak of an 
Esquimaux Nihilist ) ; but this was certainly uncalled for ; and if any 
are in doubt of this, let them read Foa’s book and find in his methods 
—save perhaps one instance of dynamiting fish, which he himself 
admits as warranted only by the fact of his having to feed a hungry 
eamp—one that would not commend itself to the sportsman of any 
(1) On the South-African Frontier, by William Harvey Brown. 
(2) In Dwarf-Land and Cannibal Country, by A. B. Lloyd. 


(3) After Big Game in Central Africa, by Edouard Foi; and Sporg in East Central 
Africa, by F. V. Kirby. 


















bas. 
land. From Mr. Kirby, who has written for sportsmen on other 
occasions, he differs in his treatment of what may be called the 
psychological moments of shooting, in both the man and his quarry. 
The Englishman keeps his wye on his fore-sight, his hand on his 
trigger, and not until the shot has gone home does his mind wander 
from the business of the moment. The Frenchman, on the other 
hand, hits his elephant, just as cleanly, but he finds time for a passage 
of soliloquy as the bullet reaches its goal. . . 


“TI cannot help admiring him. How splendid he is thus! His head on high, 
his trunk raised, his ears—like large shields—stretched out, he resembles one of 
those powerful and dignified brunzes of colossal dimensions, which sculptors place 
on monuments.”’ 
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But he can be practical, too, when it suits; as witness the thousand 
or so of beasts that fall over his three hundred pages; nor is hea 
tenderfoot in the jungle, for in the rains he actually does his shooting 
in no more than a loin-cloth, shoes, and helmet. He even tried dis- 
pensing with the shoes, but nature protested. Altogether, this French 
sportsman is as fine an instance of the outbreak of primitive hunting 
instincts in a product of very modern civilisation as any that we could 
show this side of the Channel. Our other author, who on this expe- 
dition enjoyed a right and left at both leopards and lions, not to 
mention killing an eleven-foot crocodile with a rook-rifle, gives more 
attention than most to the dying moments of the great beasts it has 
been his busines to kill. And another feature of his writings, that I 
have more than once remarked, is the faithful account of the hard- 
ships of such wanderings—a useful warning, too often made light of 
by those who return to the comforts of civilisation and at once forget 
all but the pleasures of their trip. Such a mental attitude may argue 
a most enviable temperameut ; it cannot also fail to rob their books of 
much of their practical value. Some of Kirby’s hardships were 
frightful. On one occasion, having incurred blood- poisoning through 
careless handling of the teeth of a newly-killed hippopotamus, he had 
to travel some distance by water for surgical aid— 


. lying in the stern of the canoe under a hastily constructed thatch, which 
made no pretence of warding off the rays of the sun, a prey to the virulent bites 
of hippo flies, mosquitoes, and other noisome insects, and to the increasing pain 
of my wounded hand.” 


Still worse, perhaps, was his plight on another occasion when stalking 
elephants— 


‘exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun . . . my arms and legs burnt 
black, and bleeding from the wounds caused by the sharp grass stubble, the per- 
spiration dropping into my eyes and my head throbbing as if it would burst.” 


How often, I wonder, is this aspect of sport in Africa considered by 
those who sit comfortably ensconced by the library fire, or gaze lan- 
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guidly at the grinning heads in the windows of taxidermists, with 
vague feelings of envy for those lucky enough to get away on such 
jaunts ! 

Of the two remaining big game books,’ one only can be regarded 
seriously as a contribution to the literature of shikar, though the 
author of the other enjoys considerable reputation as a sportsman. 
Major Waddell has, however, in the present volume, devoted himself 
to the peculiarities of the frontier tribes and to the political develop- 
ments that may be looked for in the direction of Thibet. His notes 
on the leopard and yak of the Himalayas, addressed to the naturalist 
rather than to the sportsman, have alone induced me to include his 
book. Captain Adair, on the other hand, penetrated the fastnesses of 
Ladakh and Baltistan with no other object than to bag record heads 
of shapoo, ibex, and nyan; and his accounts of his shore shooting on 
the margin of the great cloud seas is fascinating in the extreme. 
Whether in his appreciation of the scenery at those heights where 
nature runs riot, and where great boulders are piled like the ammunition 
of some unfinished battle of demons ere the earth grew cold and still, 
in his exciting narrative of successful and futile stalks, or his careful 
attention to the details of transport and hunting tactics, and the 
symptoms and treatment of mountain sickness, the author is in all 
ways a satisfactory guide and friend, filling the less fortunate reader 
of his tale with vague ambitions to quit for awhile the commonplace 
of the plains, and breathe, with the birds and wild sheep, the clear air 
high in the firmament. Yet how different are his objects, his 
triumphs and his failures, from those of the mountaineer pure and 
simple, who carries no weapon more formidable than an ice-axe, and 
perchance a coil of rope. No hoary peak so inhospitable as to sup- 
port even a lichen has for him any attraction whatever, for he knows 
that the owners of trophies may not be found browsing on its slopes. 
He shirks, it is true, neither danger nor discomfort, but neither 
does he court them unless they lead the way to horns measuring 
the prescribed tally of inches over the curve. If we glance through 
the pages of the mountaineering books proper of the year, we shall 
find the authors’ minds attuned in very different key. The whole 
attitude is distinct. Although mountaineering is a recognised 
“sport” of comparatively new growth, its literature already fills 
several shelves, and two or three publishers even make of it a 
special feature. Yet the very magnitude and expense of the opera- 
tions that go to make the material for such records, as well as the 
exceptional qualifications in both climbing and writing demanded from 
the authors, make it improbable that more than two or three such books 
will appear in the course of any one year. The recent publication 
of Fitzgerald’s work on The Higher Andes, makes the past year 


(1) Among the —- by Major L. A. Waddell; and 4 Summer in High Asia, by 
Captain F. E. 8. Adair. 
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above the average in this respect. Even without it two excellent 
mountaineering volumes stand to its credit. To the one’ attaches 
a pathetic interest, for the widow of a young enthusiast of great 
promise gives us a picture of his fatal fall, of which she was an 
eye-witness. 

‘* It was all over in a flash, and there was no time to realise anything. Fora 
second or two I was on the brink of losing my presence of mind, but a word from 
my companion recalled the mountaineer in me, and, scarcely less cool than him- 
self, I helped him to secure the rope round a big boulder, and held the ends 
whilst he climbed down into the chimney. These were ghastly moments. And 
they would have been even more ghastly had I known that Dietrich found my 
poor husband out of the rope-sling, save for one arm, hanging over the abyss! ”’ 


By a strange inversion, her story of the last climb precedes his own 
reminiscences of earlier triumphs; and this starts a curious train of 
thought, bidding us read his warnings and precepts in the light of his 
own fearful fate. 


‘‘ But that the lamentable black fleck of Alpine disasters might be reduced to 
a mere pin-prick on the pages of its annals, were those rules more strictly followed 
by all mountaineers both professional and amateur, no one will deny, and it is 
the duty of every lover of the noble sport of mountaineering to make those rules 
and maxims known to all those with whom he comes in contact, and to set an 
example by implicitly obeying them in person. . . . Over and over again has this 
great and important lesson of caution been urged upon the mountaineer ; over 
and over again can some terrible disaster be traced to a mere momentary careless- 
ness, even a second’s neglect of some usual precaution, a moment when the 
climber is not, as he always should be, on guard, and he pays for his inattention 
with his life, and even with the lives of his companions.” 


More cheerful in tone and covering, as might be expected, a far 
wider ground, the English translation” of the story told by the 
famous guide, whose name so often transpires in the records of those 
who have engaged his services from time to time, makes the second 
mountaineering book of the year. Mr. Fitzgerald’s book tells of 
these same Andes ascents in much greater detail than can be con- 
trived in a single chapter. Meanwhile the intrepid guide furnishes 
a convenient outline of his climbing experiences on Monte Rosa, the 
Matterhorn, the Himalayas, the New Zealand Alps, and the Andes, 
some of the proudest summits of which have lain at his feet. Indeed, 
Everest seems his one outstanding ambition. It is said, too, that the 
more sumptuous volume will include a number of zoological and other 
results that are sadly lacking in the majority of books of the craft; 
for your mountaineering author generally gloats in a fine exclusive 
frenzy over his cols and crevasses and chimneys, and will have none 
of the animal and plant life of Alpine altitudes. 

From the mighty antics of mountaineers, it is indeed a far descent 
to the calmer glories of the cricket and football field, the hockey- 


(1) The Climbs of Norman-Neruda, edited by May Norman-Neruda. 
(2) From the Alps to the Andes, by Mattias Zurbriggen. 
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ground and croquet-lawn. Yet all such exercises rightly fall within 
vur broader definition; and as they are less costly, both in prac- 
tie and in the library, so their votaries exceed in number those 
of the higher grades of sport. Mention was made above of a 
handsome volume of cricket portraits, with letterpress contributed 
by one of the finest all round cricketers and athletes of our day ; 
and to this must be added three additions to the “ Isthmian 
Library,” ! in the shape of volumes on football, hockey, and croquet. 
These books are, like their predecessors, largely devoted to the critical 
aud historical aspect of their respective pastimes, and consequently 
farnish an amount of light reading not found in manuals of more 
sternly practical nature. And these—if I name a treatise on the 
financial side of sport, of which, having edited it, I say no more— 
complete the count of the year’s sporting books; no very grand 
muster, yet well up to the average. Already the announcements for 
the coming spring are upon us, who must nowadays live three months 
ahead even in the quiet of our libraries; and the more noteworthy 
newcomers include big game books dealing with Europe, with the 
Pamirs, and with the Rocky Mountains. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the aforenamed average of a score of books will be greatly exceeded 
in 1900 ; and once again equitable explanation will be wanting of the 
prevailing grumble that “trashy ” sporting books continue to mono- 
polise the publishers’ attention, to the exclusion of true literature, 
which, as often as not, means, in the mouth of such murmurers, 
erotic problem novels. On the other hand, I venture to suggest that, 
having regard for the immense numbers in every class of the com- 
munity, to whom sport appeals in one shape or another, the produc- 
tion of only a score of works on sport proper during the year, as 
against the few hundred ponderous fragments of tenth-rate fiction, 
argues the sportsman no reader of books. In this we may certainly 
assume that supply is regulated by demand, for only the ladies who 

y of their means for the printing of their fiction can persuade 
any level-headed publisher to try the uncomfortable experiment of 
creating the demand, and if more sporting books were wanted, more 
would assuredly be produced. If the hours spent in the library have 
to be robbed from the open air, then certainly the sportsman is wise 
in his choice. If, on the other hand, his engagements permit of 
both, he may find many pleasant and informing books to his hand 
one publishing season after another. 

F, G. Arraxo. 


(1) Association Football, by N. L. Jackson; Hockey, by J. Nicholson Smith and Philip 
A. Robson ; and Croguet, by Leonard B. Williams. 
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VIII.—Tuz Turrp Rervs tic. 


Ir is not my design to state here the various events which have 
occurred in France under the Third Republic. This I have done 
in detail elsewhere. But it would be as well briefly to review this 
period, and to show in what ways it resembles, and in what it differs 
from, the periods which we have just studied, and more especially to 
point out how the first seventy years of the century have influenced 
the last thirty. Thus I shall make clear the general character of 
that section of the French history which is the subject of the work 
referred to. 

First of all, if we compare the two dates, 1814 and 1870, we see 
that the same situation has been reproduced in three very important 
ways. In both we have failure of the Imperial régime, foreign 
invasion, uncertainty as to the form of government of the future. 
Nevertheless, the analogy includes some very striking differences. 
In 1814, it was to nothing less than the coalition of all Europe that 
France was forced to cede: the very fact of the coalition being a 
flattering testimony to her strength. In 1870, she was conquered by 
a single one of her rivals, grown more powerful than herself: a defeat 
that diminished her prestige. Besides, in 1814, she could still hope 
that the form of government she might choose would bring her the 
ultimate stability for which she longed. In 1870, experience had 
made her sceptical in the matter of government. Of all the solutions 
she had tried in turn, none had proved lasting. The popular Monarchy 
was shattered by the Empire, and the legitimate Monarchy by the 
popular Monarchy. The French believed that they fell by their own 
weight. History had not yet enlightened us, made us see, in 1830, 
the mancuvring of the Opposition, and in 1848 the failure of power. 
Of the two alternatives that lay before us—Republic or Monarchy, 
Despotism or Liberty—we inclined both to Liberty and the Republic. 
Where three different Monarchies had succeeded each other in 
fifty years, did it not sound common-sense that the republican 
form of government must lead to less division? And yet, of all 
abortive experiments, the overthrow of a republic of peace and labour 
seemed to have been the least convincing. The other régimes had time 
to develop and to grow; the second Republic had been stifled in its very 
embryo. It was not known what destiny might have in store for it. 
Only this time we were to free ourselves from Utopias; the time had 
gone by for dreams and systems. The republican programme no longer 

(1) See The Evolution of France wider the Third Republic, 1 Vol., 1896. * 

VOL. 'LXVI, N.S. 3s 
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included the somewhat naif idealism of 1848: to that we could return 
no more. We took up the bourgeois work of parliamentary monarchy. 
There were to be two Chambers again, and responsible ministers, and 
a Head of the State, reigning rather than governing. He was to be 
elected, but it was for seven years, and then he would be eligible for 
re-election ; so it was possible that his presidency might be as long as 
an average reign. These institutions were in all essentials those of 
which Louis XVIII. had laid down the lines in the famous Declara- 
tion of St. Ouen, their logical development in a Liberal and democratic 
form. They had given already once, and in spite of the shock of 1830, 
thirty-three years of peace and prosperity. They were going to 
guarantee another period equally unshaken by any great war or dis- 
turbance: to heal the wound of 1870 as they had healed the wound 
of 1814. 

Such was the origin of the Third Republic, a work of wisdom if ever 
there was one. It took five years to found it. It did not directly 
follow the Empire. When, on the 4th of September, 1870, the 
Empire collapsed under the weight of an unprecedented disaster, 
which would have crushed the life out of any régime, a Republic was 
found to be more or less obligatory. It was accordingly proclaimed ; 
but as the enemy was still on the spot, it could not yet be organised ; 
the war had to be finished with first. The Government of Ja Défense 
Nationale, composed of Deputies from Paris, carried on that war 
heroically. If they failed, at any rate they saved the honour of 
France. When peace was near at hand, the nation nominated a 
National Assembly, not unlike that of 1848. The majority of 
members were Conservatives, and in their heart of hearts, Monarchists. 
As soon as great interests are at stake the conservative instincts of the 
French people reveal themselves. We are afraid of upheavals, inno- 
vation, and audacity ; we put into practice the good old common-sense 
proverb, “ Un ¢iens vaut deux tu /auras.’’ Peace was hardly signed 
(at an enormous cost, and after many sacrifices) when it became 
necessary to besiege Paris, then in the hands of a contemptible insur- 
rection, formulated by cosmopolitan adventurers. At last the time 
came to deal with home government, and give it a definite form. All 
this time the country had been reflecting, and its choice was made. It 
had gone through the train of reasoning indicated above. It wanted 
to take up the work of the Parliamentary Monarchy, and to take it up 
under the Republican form which it deemed the most stable. ‘In this 
it agreed with the provisionary head of the Government, M. Thiers. 
Whether Thiers had influenced the nation by inspiring it with his 
own ideas, or whether the nation had influenced Thiers, by persuading 
him of the nothingness of every attempt at restoration, their 
agreement succeeded in defeating the Monarchical preferences of the 
Assefhbly. The future was to prove the soundness of their views, 
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seeing that the Third Republic has procured for France the longest 
period of political stability which it has enjoyed in the’ whole course 
of the nineteenth century. 

But the events of that century left behind them too many germs of 
discord and division for the new-found stability to be altogether 
untroubled. And this it has not been. The Third Republic has 
already gone through no less than four successive crises; and at th¢ 
present moment it is on the eve of a fifth, arising in this case not from 
preceding régimes, but from the state of Europe. What is more, we 
can foresee others on the horizon. It may be as well to examine these 
crises in a short space, The first was occasioned by a supreme effort 
of the partisans of the monarchic principle. It broke out on the 18th 
of May, 1877, when Marshal MacMahon, then President of the 
Republic, being somewhat alarmed at the representations of his 
colleagues, brusquely dismissed Jules Simon’s cabinet, pronounced the 
dissolution of the Chamber, and appealed to the country. He pointed 
out the danger of Republican doctrines, and invited it to a retrogressive 
movement. The country judged the danger to be imaginary, re- 
elected the same deputies, and supported the line of policy hitherto 
followed. The 16th of May was a logical consequence of the past. The 
Monarchist party possessed an important minority in France, and it 
was not likely to consent meekly to be evicted. Moreover, it repre- 
sented a very great and very glorious past, the true national past; and 
the experience of the beginning of the century justified it in again 
claiming for the Bourbons the Government of France. Besides, the 
royal family had recovered its unity. The Comte de Chambord, already 
old and childless, had an heir in his cousin, the Comte de Paris, 
grandson of Louis Philippe, who, for his part, had a large family. 
We can thoroughly understand the strong effort made by the 
Monarchists to hinder the establishment of the Republic, and to 
prepare, if not instantly to realise, the restoration of the throne. 

The second crisis was graver and lasted longer. It was a religious 
crisis. It showed itself between 1880 and 1885. It is difficult to say 
whether it could have been averted or no. We have seen what was 
the course of religious evolution in modern France. Under the 
Restoration the clergy, in spite, or perhaps because, of the favour 
shown to them by the Court, were decidedly unpopular ; but religion 
had little influence. This state of things reached its height just after 
1830 ; then anti-religious tendencies grew gradually weaker, and in 
1848 a very marked reaction set in. I cannot enter into the details 
of the causes which brought about this change. They were many and 
complex. But it may be stated as a general fact that in France the 
too conspicuous protection of the powers that be is extremely injurious 
to religion, and that the more the clergy are patronised by the Goverr.- 
ment the more unpopular they are likely to be, while they are readily 
tolerated if they display an independent spirit, especially if they 
382 
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refrain from meddling with political strife. Louis Napoleon, being 
anxious to rebuild the Empire had too great need of the Catholics not 
to seek to gain them. We have seen how he redoubled his attentions, 
and addressed them in language which no Head of the State in 
France, however fervent his piety, had ever allowed himself to use 
before. The clergy on their part were devoted to him, and supported 
him with very compromising enthusiasm. When by a sudden turn 
of his policy the Emperor had made enemies of his former friends, the 
clergy whom he had encouraged to depart from their spiritual ré/e 
were not inclined to return to it. Priests and bishops joined in making 
war against the monarch who had deceived them; their anathemas 
were as violent as their adulation had been high-flown. The effect 
on the country may be imagined. The fatal consequence of such 
violent extremes was that towards the end of the Empire the Re- 
publican party began to show a decidedly anti-clerical tendency. 
When the Republic was established the clergy declared itself hostile ; 
it lent vigorous aid to the monarchists on the 16th of May, and went 
so far as to stimulate their zeal and to incite them to active resistance. 
Still more than the clergy, certain religious orders showed signs of hos- 
tile feeling, especially the Jesuits, to whom the law of 1850, conferring 
liberty of instruction, had given a means of exerting considerable 
influence on the national education. Gambetta had already foreseen 
the situation. Jules Ferry was still more alarmed by it; and when 
he became Minister of Public Instruction, he tried to remedy it by 
restoring a law no longer in force, which might be interpreted as ex- 
cluding the Jesuits from the right of opening colleges. It may be 
observed that the ordinances of 1828, signed by Charles X., were 
more rigorous than the famous “ Decrees” of 1880. But these 
aroused in Catholic circles a no less frenzied opposition. The result 
was not happy ; Gambetta and Jules Ferry seem to have much ex- 
aggerated the risk of republican institutions involved in the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits: in any case religious peace was long 
troubled by the measure in question, without the attainment of the 
end in view. The colleges changed their nominal directorships, and 
thus the Jesuits eluded the decrees that touched them. On the other 
hand the Catholics raised a cry of persecution, and thus retarded the 
final establishment of the Republic. Only after several years Leo 
XITI., with a wise and generous design, intervened, and induced 
them to leave off contesting the form of government. Nevertheless, 
a certain distrust still existed, and will long exist between the majo- 
rity of the country and the clerical party, including the religious 
orders. 

_ This distrust is the natural consequence of their clumsy interference 
with politics under the Empire and during the first years of the Third 
Republic. 
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The result of universal suffrage in these crises was a very striking 
proof of the wisdom of the nation. So far from being belied by the 
event, that wisdom was more than justified. This is a very important 
fact, for the verdict of universal suffrage is the true barometer by 
which we measure the progress made by the public mind in France. 
If we look at Parliament alone, progress, though real is not so per- 
ceptible, but it becomes evident enough if we study the electors instead 
of the elected. To the appeal drawn up by Marshal MacMahon, on 
the 16th of May, 1877, the nation made so clear a response that 
the Marshal, a man loyal in politics as in war, bowed to it; at 
the same time, the functionaries, for the most part monarchists and 
less scrupulous than the head of the State, had brought a very ques- 
tionable pressure to bear on the electors. This only made their defeat 
the more impressive. France had made it clear that it was her will 
to maintain the Republic. The Chamber of Deputies being re-elected 
every four years, fresh elections took place in 1881, which followed up 
the success won by the Republicans in 1877. But in 1885 it was 
different. The Conservative party saw universal suffrage inclining 
again in its favour; it did not obtain a majority, but its minority was 
a larger one. This was owing to the appearance of the religious 
crisis in the interval; and without absolutely disapproving of the 
course taken by Jules Ferry, the country found his anti-clerical policy 
too energetic, and judged it somewhat dangerous. It wanted a 
Republic, but it wanted a Liberal one. 

Soon afterwards came the crisis, which has been called by the name 
of the man who seemed to have been its cause, and was in reality its 
instrument—Boulangism. This was not, in any sense, a Monarchist 
crisis. The Monarchists, whose ranks were becoming more and more 
thinly sowed, only played the part of allies. It was a question of 
doing away with the Republic in order to restore it in the Ossarian 
or Consular form it had between 1800 and 1804, and again in 1851. 
Here we again find ourselves confronted with one of the consequences 
of previous régimes. The Republic had lasted about eighteen years— 
a fatal period. The Restoration had only lasted fifteen years. Louis 
Philippe fell at the end of eighteen years; Napoleon I. did not reign 
even as long as that; and when Napoleon III. reached that term he 
had already modified the character of his power by his Liberal con- 
cessions. The reasons are not far to seek. At the end of eighteen 
years a régime that has not obtained almost unanimous suffrages, that 
is to say, a régime which is still under discussion, must have created a 
certain number of malcontents. This is specially the case in France, 
where officialism has so many fascinations for the simple citizens, that 
to become a functionary is almost the universal dream. The evil is 
aggravated by a keen remembrance of past instability. No régime 
ever inspired less confidence than the Third Republic. By dint of 
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hearing it repeated on all hands that the Republic was not destined to 
endure, many people had ended by believing this, and they were 
counting on its fall with the idea of finding employment under the 
next Government. It was from this discontent and disillusion that 
Boulangism was born. The flag was easily found—it was to be the 
Consulate. However barren, however risky the Consular system might 
be, there were two facts in France which made for it: the prestige of 
the First Napoleon who founded it, and the recollection of the pros- 
perity of 1851, a prosperity due as I have already pointed out, not to the 
excellence of the system but to the amazing ability with which at that 
time Louis Napoleon reaped what the Monarchy had sown. How- 
ever, this time, in order to raise the Consular flag, the nation did not 
look for a Bonaparte ; monarchic ideas had suffered too severe a shock 
for that ; it looked for a general with nothing dramatic about him, so 
much so that it has been said that Boulanger’s popularity was owing 
less to his personal qualities, which were feeble in the extreme, than 
to the fact that he rode a beautiful black charger and wore a beau- 
tiful white plume in his hat. 

Boulangism, then, is incomprehensible to anyone who has not 
studied the history of France during the last hundred years, and has 
not considered the impression left on it by that Consular spirit which 
I have shown to be a sort of prolongation of Jacobinism. Boulangism 
lasted several years; circumstances being favourable to it from the 
beginning. Under M. Grévy’s presidency the prestige of the 
Republican Government was diminished. The domestic scandal 
which caused the President to resign office nearly two years after his 
re-election (he had remained in power nine years altogether), furnished 
fresh material for the complaints of the malcontents. Colonial diffi- 
culties, financial stagnation, everything, in short, became a pretext for 
recrimination. “There was no circumstance, not even the incompetency 
of Boulanger himself, which did not facilitate the formation of his 
party. Behind so colourless a chief all opinions would be grouped 
without any sacrifice of personal ideas. Such a party was, of course, 
utterly powerless to construct, but it was effectual to destroy, and there 
was 2 moment when it seemed likely to succeed. But the universal 
suffrage, which had seemed to become erratic, recovered itself in time. 
It was helped by Oarnot, the new President of the Republic, whose 
moderation and great moral qualities were already exercising a whole- 
some influence. The Exhibition of 1889 was also beneficial in 
revealing a state of prosperity and resource, both material and 
intellectual, which had seemed incredible, and after all was owing to 
the Republic, which in 1870 was the heir to the exhaustion, not to say 
the ruin of the nation. The elections of 1889 were consequently an 
absolute defeat for Boulangism, 

The period which followed promised fair to be happy and untroubled. 
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Most unexpectedly, at the end of three years, it was broken by a 
fourth crisis, very strange in itself, but notwithstanding as easy to 
_ explain as it was difficult to foresee. Parliamentary debates and 
press polemics, already under the Restoration, had the twofold 
character that I have described ; on the one hand perpetual exag- 
geration in thought and speech, on the other I know not what in- 
eradicable tendency to look everywhere for the shady side of things, 
to deal in plots and mysteries. It is true that something of the sort 
must happen in every free country, that these are inconveniences 
inseparable from liberty ; but it is also true that in Franee they are 
more developed and more strongly marked than elsewhere. Race is 
in the first instance responsible for this. The French have a ready 
tongue and a lively imagination, they let themselves be easily carried 
away, and carried farther than other people. Political instability 
helps to exaggerate these defects. Even among stable nations the 
parties which successively come to power have difficulty enough to 
avoid calumniating each other; but, at any rate, permanence in the 
form of government, regularity in the working of the wheels. of the 
State, act as checks upon these tendencies. The vanquished party is 
obliged to respect these things for the simple reason that he hopes 
his own turn will soon come. But when everything-changes at the 
same instant, not only the Ministry, but the entire Government, 
rivalry is turned to warfare, rancour to deadly hatred, and onnmay 
has unlimited opportunity. 

Among the vanquished of 1877 and of 1889 there were certain 
exasperated people whose wild desire to avenge their losses soon over- 
bore every sentiment of patriotism. They were looking for an 
instrument of vengeance. Now, there was much vague talk about 
bribery or corruption, as there always is in the absence of more 
impassioned themes. On the other hand, of all financial catastrophes 
which have happened now and again from various causes, there really 
was none which gave rise to such wide-spread ruin as the collapse of 
the Panama Company. The enormus sums expended, the evidence 
of frantic squandering, the ambiguous ré/e played by several financiers, 
seemed to justify suspicion. Laws had been voted favourably to the 
Company, hence it was concluded that some Deputies must have sold 
their votes. There was only one more step for adversaries of doubtful 
scrupulosity. Not only was that step taken, but the promoters of 
scandal carried their audacity and indiscretion so far as to bring a 
wholesale charge of venality against the republican party.. The 
accusation was at first anonymous; then there was rumour of a list 
of a hundred and four names, found nobody knows how or where, 
and in part published. Journals won over to the cause spread the 
most outrageous falsehoods, the most audacious calumnies. The 
country went mad, and many people were taken in by the extra- 
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ordinary revelations which were reported to them daily in a tone of 
absolute assurance, which was most unsettling. All this business 
had been beautifully planned, so as to influence the elections of 1893, 
or in the hope of giving the electors a distaste for the Republic. But 
the Machiavellism of its instigators was defeated. They had 
calculated that the supposed criminals would naturally try to gain 
time by putting off enquiry ; they had never dreamt that the innocent 
unjustly accused would, on the contrary, do all in their power to 
make inquiry more rapid and perem 

When the times for the elections arrived the affair was liquidated, 
and it was beginning to be understood why and by whom it had been 
set on foot. The result was unexpected. As regards the majority 
of politicians accused the charge could not be supported for a moment ; 
the rest had been acquitted, one person only being found guilty. Not 
only so, but it was discovered that several attempts had been made to 
corrupt them. Thus, whatever his other faults, so far from being cor- 
rupted the French Deputy had shown himself surer than he had been 
believed. The electors voted accordingly. The majority of the 
calumniated were re-elected, the majority of the calumniators failed. 
Thus through all the crises of the Third Republic universal suffrage 
has been proved trustworthy. and wise ; it has opposed the successive 
experiments of Monarchism and Cesarism, it has maintained the 
traditions of Liberalism when they were in danger of being over- 
thrown, and finally it has had strength to withstand the suggestions 
of calumny. 

It would seem that it has not seen the end of the ordeal in store 
for it. Without in the least affecting airs of prophecy, we may 
safely say that before very long it will have to deliver a verdict on 
other questions equally delicate and important. Problems of judicial 
error have always had a strong fascination for the public; moreover, 
the Dreyfus affair presents so many dramatic possibilities that we 
can in a measure understand the feelings it has aroused ; but it would 
be far from clear-sighted to see in it nothing but a mere judicial 
question. Round this question » conflict has broken out between 
militarism and democracy; and posterity will only be surprised that 
it did not break out sooner. Hitherto the existence of a formidable 
Army in the very heart of a democratic Republic, and the subordina- 
tion of the permanent chiefs of that Army to the temporary chiefs 
of the Republic, were regarded as Utopian dreams never to be 
realised. As such Toqueville regarded them, and the experience of 
centuries has justified his view. If we come to think of it, the 
duration of such a state of things for nearly thirty years strikes us as 
nothing less than a miracle of patriotism. The work of the Third 
Republic has been rendered almost impossible owing to the disastrous 
example of Germany who, in order to realise more speedily her 
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dream of unity, has imposed on herself, and consequently on all 
Europe, the continued demoralising régime of an armed peace. No 





régime could be less compatible with the establishment and mainte- ~ 


nance of a Republic. In the officers it induces a state of nervous 
excitement which tends to make them depart from legal ways, and 
moves them to expend at liome the energy which finds no outlet 
abroad. As for the soldiers, they happen to be not only soldiers but 
citizens who are required to sacrifice both their fortunes and their 
freedom for the sake of a collective good of which they do not appre- 
ciate the immediate necessity. For not only are they obliged to serve 
themselves, but they have to bear the weight of very heavy taxes to 
keep up the Army. And these citizens are the masters of the 
government, since the government is instituted and supported by 
their votes. Thus they both consent to maintain the Army, and to 
submit to the sacrifice that it demands from them. It is obvious 
that under such a régime the citizens are subjected to no severer tests 
of self-devotion than the officers. The colonial enterprise towards 
which the genius of Jules Ferry drafted off a part of the national 
energy, no doubt helped to satisfy the impatience of the officers ; while 
the danger of an attack from Germany, a danger that could only cease 
with the retirement of Prince Bismarck, encouraged the country in 
its patriotic habit of abnegation. Nevertheless, it would be only 
human nature if some ill-feeling were to be shown on either side. 
And this is what has happened in the Dreyfus affair. The officers 
in a fit of nervous irritation over their thankless task, showed a 
tendency to set themselves above the law; the citizens weary with 
much sacrifice lost heart and adopted, if not a hostile, at any rate a 
defiant attitude towards the officers. This I take to be the crisis at 
the present moment. Nothing more can be said; for whatever the 
probabilities may be, it would be unwise to predict the development 
of the case; but I think that that development will be comprehensible 
to every one who regards the Dreyfus affair as only the occasional 
cause of conflict, who recognises the real cause in the natural unfriend- 
liness between the army and democracy. 

While still observing prudence in my judgments as to the future, I 
believe I can point out two problems for which, unless very unforeseen 
circumstances arise, the Third Republic will be bound to seek a solu- 
tion, for the simple reason that the terms of the problem are already 
laid down. The first is what I shall call the diplomatic problem. 
Whether the Russian alliance was, or was not, a political necessity for 
France (it is permissible to doubt it in spite of good arguments in its 
favour), it was at any rate a historical necessity. Whatever her form of 
government, the diplomacy of France will always find an irresistible 
attraction in the system of alliances; it is a sort of hereditary ten- 
dency. In former times, except when confronted by a general coalition, 
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France was always engaged in contracting alliances or in undoing 

those already contracted in order to form another tie. England, 
Germany, and Russia, from time to time, have all contrived to live in 
voluntary isolation. The isolation of France has never been anything 
but temporary and involuntary. Isolation weighs on her; she does 
not know how to reap the fruits of it, and she is in a hurry to bring 
ittoanend. Under the revolution, when any idea of a foreign alliance 
seemed forbidden to her, the Committee of Public Safety none the 
less complacently looked forward to negociations with Powers the 

: most hostile to its acts, and to its policy. Napoleon III. even before he 
ascended the throne was engaged in forming a European system. 
Louis Philippe, though compelled to greater modesty, dreamed the 
same dream, and we have only to read the dispatches of Lamartine 
and M. Bastide, his successor as Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
affirm that in spite of its fleeting existence and pacific intentions the 
Republic of 1848 could not support the idea of finding no partner 
among the powers of Europe. The Restoration and the Third 
Republic alone succeeded in practising a policy of isolation ; and then 
it was a question of political skill in the one case, of necessity in the 
other. Under Charles X. there had been symptoms of a return to 
the old system of alliances, and the statesmen of the Third Republic 
from the very first were anxious to enter into new negotiations as 
soon as they saw their way to it. This anxiety of theirs was much 
too evident, and as it was shared by the nation it so happened that 
the Franco-Russian alliance was signed with a certain want of dignity 
on the part of France, and it brought her none of those advantages 
which her position entitled her to claim. 

But that is beside the question. The fact remains that such an 
alliance exists between a Republic and an absolute Empire; and 
this seems to me likely to become a fresh source of difficulties for 
France. Indeed we can foresee that, given such a total difference in 
the methods of government in the two countries, one half of the 
business will have to be withdrawn for the examination of the 
French Chamber ; for affairs that do not penetrate outside beyond the 
imperial cabinet at Petersburg cannot be freely discussed in Paris. 
Democracy will thus lose one of its chief prerogatives, the power to 
dispose freely of its own future and to fix the bounds of its own 
undertakings. Moreover, the Presidency has. surely changed its 
character when the man who holds it can actually bring himself to 
dispose by a secret Treaty of the finances and the sword of the 
Republic. From that day the Presidency must tend to become, not 
indeed a monarchic institution, but a fruitful soil for certain monarchic 
traditions and habits. These are simple questions which the future 
alone can answer. But I repeat, it seems almost impossible for the 

Republic to escape the difficulties of internal government which must 
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arise from the Franco-Russian alliance, unless the tie becomes wholly 
Platonic, thereby altogether losing its effectiveness and. its raison 
@ ttre. 

The second of the problems I have indicated is more serious and 
would seem to be still more inevitable, I mean the administrative 
problem. The work of Napoleon I. was twofold. He tried to create 
a permanent political régime ard failed. But at the same time he 
hedged French society round by a circle of administrative laws which 
have survived him ; and though they are in open contradiction to the 
national tradition, for a century no later government has dared to 
touch them. One can say even that it is in this institution that 
the genius of Napoleon is most conspicuous, The work was an 
unhappy one, but it was none the less a work of genius, It rests 
on a single unique principle, State tutelage. Agreed that the 
citizen is to be perpetually guided and superintended, it follows 
as a natural consequence that he is to be suspected. The whole 
system of French administration, embracing finance as well as 
education (for Napoleon assimilated the training of children to 
the collection of taxes), rests, on this fundamental basis, It may 
be imagined what obstacles such an organisation offers to progress. 
But whatever has been supposed to the contrary, it does not go so far 
as to render political liberty impossible. Criticism is always free, 
and as the French of all people most readily lend themselves to 
criticism, they cannot complain that they have no political freedom. 
They had it under the constitutional monarchy; they have it still 
more at the present day. But in all other respects administrative 
centralisation hinders reform, complicates everything, increases public 
expenses and renders fruitless all improvements attempted in the 
various services. All this is unfortunate but it is not enough to 
make a crisis. The thing that will bring that about is Socialism. 

Administrative centralisation is, in fact, the instrument most essen- 
tially fitted to serve socialistic principles. The day will come when 
these principles will be a more certain danger; when the defenders of 
individual property will be driven to the necessity of sacrificing admi- 
nistrative centralisation, and establishing provincial and communal 
institutions, united by a sort of national federalism. This will be 
the sole effectual remedy for the rapid spread of Socialism, for in the 
present state of things, Socialism only needs to mount a little higher 
in the system of administration in order to invade the whole, and 
that before very long. Now in the last twenty years Socialism has 
made considerable progress in England, Germany, and France. The 
absence of centralisation in England, the prestige of the Imperial 
throne in Germany, provide means of resistance which do not exist 
in France. This is why the danger in France seems to me to be 
greater and nearer at hand than elsewhere ; and in the hour of danger 
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that country will find itself confronted with two alternatives, either 
to abandon itself to the perilous chances of State Socialism, or to 
destroy an administrative system which must inevitably lead it there. 





Tue Conc.usion. 


Now what are we to conclude from the facts which have been set 
forth in the preceding chapters? The first advantage of reviewing, 
however briefly, the history of France since 1814, is to throw light 
on the general character of this period, and to reveal a whole where 
we are too much accustomed to see nothing but scattered and discon- 
nected fragments. Since 1814 France has been engaged in a work 
of reconstruction, to which she set herself at first with loyalty and in 
the firm hope of success. There came the Hundred Days, then the 
Revolution of 1830, which threatened the structure by removing from 
it a very important prop. That prop was loyalty. In spite of the 
crisis of 1793 it had been still possible to believe in the stability of 
the house of Bourbon. But after the accident of 1830, belief was no 
longer possible. An attempt was then made to transform the uncer- 
tain régime of 1830 into a structure more durable than that which had 
just crumbled away. The flattering hope was cherished that the House 
of Orleans, holding the crown at once by a kind of hereditary right 
and of popular election, would bring to it a twofold strength. This 
could not be, because, though two forces certainly existed, they were 
antagonistic to each other. A more definite state of policy, a wider 
experience of liberty would, no doubt, have enabled the French 
people to niake the compromise last beyond the first change of king. 
But it was evident that its future was not sufficiently assured for this. 
The terrible disturbances of fifty years ago, and the amazing results 
to which they gave rise, had far-reaching consequences for the nation. 
The great French Revolution meant a sudden setting loose of ideas, 
and a corresponding unfettering of passions; the ideas were generous, 
the passions brutish. The sword of Napoleon silenced them; but 
the silence was only for a time. As soon as liberty reappeared 
revolutionary ideas were again current, weakened no doubt, but 
still fascinating and always Utopian. And each time that liberty 
was suffered to degenerate into licence and violence, revolutionary 
passions showed themselves once more, dragging after them a train 
of terrific memories, and arousing by this very fact the temptation 
to use the sword, which had once laid them low. Not the best con- 
ditions for establishing a free government. So at least it strikes the 
reflective mind. 

1848 was the crowning proof of these difficulties, which it repro- 
duced in miniature.. In less than a year France abandoned herself 
with naif enthusiasm to the most impracticable ideas, which led to 
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frightful disorder and ended by an appeal to the Dictatorship. Bya 
curious irony of fate, the middle of the century saw reproduced in 
ten months the whole cycle of ten years of revolution; it was a 
briefer, fainter echo of the storm. 

And the Dictatorship led for the second time to invasion and 
the partial dismemberment of the national soil. ‘Less fieree than its 
prototype, it was coloured in its dawn and its decline with a dim 
reflection of Parliamentarism. At the beginning of his Presidency 
and at the end of his reign, Louis Napoleon was supported 
by an Assembly whose advice he never took, but which never- 
theless represented the country. When the disaster of 1870 
revived in an aggravated form the situation of 1814, the nation, 
which had lost its faith in royalty, and had twice all but perished 
through Cesarism, was anxious for an impersonal government, and 
asserted its will to create another Republic. But under this label 
less glorious but more discreet, it revived those fine parliamentary 
institutions first formulated by Louis X VIII., and to which it owed 
more than thirty years of peace and prosperity. 

And the Republic has lived, thanks to the wisdom of that universal 
suffrage which has withstood all the assaults made by a vanquished 
minority in the name of the great memories of the past. In order to 
attain its perfect form, it will have to overcome yet other difficulties. 
Curiously enough, there is every reason to believe that, being as it is 
under pain of death at the hands of Socialism, it will have to make 
up its mind to destroy the work of centralisation accomplished by 
the First Republic, and confirmed so solemnly by Napoleon I. When 
that day comes it will not only have restored the true historical tra- 
dition of old France, it will have broken once and for ever with 
Buonapartism. 

Until then, perhaps, unforeseen events may bring again on the 
scene some representative of the fallen dynasties. But their ré/e 
can never be other than the most ephemeral. For nations, as for 
children, there are some object-lessons which are never forgotten. 
Henceforth for France the Republic has been the one régime which 
has lasted, the one régime in which the transference of power has 
taken place peaceably, the only one which has never seen the erection 
of barricades. The last quarter of a century may seem to contempo- 
raries dull and grey; it will shine in the eyes of posterity with a 
somewhat more vivid light. What with political stability, Great 
Exhibitions, the constitution of an immense Colonial Empire (the 
resources of which have, unfortunately, never been adequately appre- 
ciated and opened out), this period will not figure altogether badly in 
history. It has been favourable to liberty as well as to the Republic. 
It is said that the French are not made for self-government; but if 
certain causes have delayed the growth of public spirit in France, it 
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is impossible to deny the existence of this growth, unless we wilfully 
close our eyes to the evidence of history. If in the future through 
any catastrophe, or in consequence of some turn in the direction of 
Socialism, the nation delivers its freedom for the third time into the 
hands of one or more dictators, it is not likely that this abdication 
will be lasting. The stimulating memory of the days of freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press will not soon be effaced. For 
Liberty there is no longer any capital punishment ; it may be impri- 
soned for a time, but its head is safe. It seems then very certain 
that henceforth Liberty and the Republic have taken permanent root 
in the national soil. 

It may not be altogether useless to draw from these facts yet 
another moral. The history of contemporary France shows that 
revolutions and sudden changes are as a rule fruitless; that even 
where they seem destined to bring about improvements and confer 
advantages, the far-off counter-blow is ominous. Can’t one imagine 
retrospectively the reform of the ancien régime, wisely undertaken by 
deputies distinguished for their talent and their good intentions, 
seconded, as it was, by Louis XVI. (a monarch, by the way, much 
misunderstood, who had given so many proofs of wisdom and good- 
ness) ; later Charles X., urged to strict observance of the charter by 
the calm and steadfast attitude of a Parliament which by no means 
desired his fall ; the Monarchy of July, consolidated by a larger-minded 
ministry and a public less inclined to listen to sophistry and theories ; 
then, after the insurrection of June, 1848, a nation more completely 
master of itself, less ready to seek a saviour outside, content in the 
meanwhile with the body of distinguished men who made its laws, 
and the honest republican officials who undertook to enforce them— 
when we look back upon all these things that were possible after all, 
do they not seem to point to a better future than any which has been 
yet realised ? 

If only the French people, made wise by experience, would cease to 
believe in radical expedients; if only—now that time has somewhat 
dulled the reverberation of the thunderstorm of 1793— if only they 
would conscientiously set to work to finish what they have so well 
begun! When everything is said and done, the work will be very 
superior to anything we could have hoped to see in the miserable days 
of 1870. 

Prerre pe OovsERTIy. 

















ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON.' 


Durine the later sixties at Oxford, even in the case of those entirely 
unconnected, by ties of school with the one, of family or of friendship 
with the other, no two photographs of well-known men were more 
often to be seen on the mantelshelves of thoughtful undergraduates 
than the portraits of Temple of Rugby and of Robertson of 
Brighton. The latter’s memory, in the town and in the church 
where his best work was done, has been lately observed by more than 
one severely simple, but deeply impressive, service. The best monu- 
ment which, apart from his still endearing influence, Robertson could 
have is that opportunely furnished by the complete series of his 
writings, produced under the editorship of his son, Mr. Charles B. 
Robertson, of the London Foreign Office. 

Of the variously representative congregations who, fifty years ago, 
used to crowd Trinity Church, Brighton, in Ship Street, the sister of 
the author of Rejected Addresses, Miss Horace Smith, is the best 
known among the few survivors. 

Robertson, though living among the modish population of a 
pleasure, therefore a dominantly conservative, town, took a lead 
in the movements designed to minister to the social, mental, and 
moral improvement of those industrial classes which it had not then 
become the fashion to patronize. The labour shortened his life. Yet 
he lived long enough to know his reward was sure. That recom- 
pense has progressively continued to the present-day. Of his 
posthumous and still growing influence a few details which have not 
yet found their way into print will give an idea. The present 
edition now spoken of is so priced as to be within the reach of 
many working-men, for whom, as the father would have desired, the 
son has piously intended it. Working-men have gone without their 
dinner till they have saved enough to buy several of the volumes, Com- 
mercial travellers and book-keepers, not perhaps as a rule greatly 
given to serious reading, have found means for subscribing for the 
set ; one of these, since overtaken by a disabling infirmity that keeps 
him out of employment, and so out of funds, contrived, when in 
health, to. copy from the volumes lent to him by their owner the 
passages which most struck him. Thus far of Southern England. 
Beyond the Tweed Robertson’s influence is seen in a still more 
practical and striking form. That, at least, was the opinion of so close, 


(1) Sermons. By the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson. Preached at Brighton. Preface 
by C. B. Robertson, and Introduction by Ian MacLaren. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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and in these matters, so impartial an observer, as the late Henry 
Drummond, who imparted his experiences to the present writer. 

“In Scotland,” such were Mr. Drummond’s very words, “ Robert- 
son’s is the one voice that can calm the wordy war of theological 
controversy ; Robertson’s is the one influence which has affected the 
moral and religious life of the country to a degree almost beyond 
relief.” ‘Who are the two writers just now most in demand?” 
So, the other day, asked a visitor of a Free Library manager in a 
Midland manufacturing town. After a little thought, came in a 
decisive tone the answer, “ F. W. Robertson and Rudyard Kipling.” 
The Scotch demand for Robertson’s writings is perhaps to be ex- 
plained by their frequent suggestion dear to the clannishness of the 
North Briton of their author’s Highland blood. The bracketing of 
them with those written by the poet of “ The Recessional ’’ reminds 
one that the keynote struck by each in their separate departments is 
about equally and most distinctively militant. 

During the last few weeks, in a well-known member of the very 
numerous Baring-Gould family (the Rev. Alexander), died at Worth- 
ing a man whose twofold career and strongly-defined character 
may suggest some points of resemblance to F. W. Robertson himself. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who is well remembered by many riders with the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds to-day, was, like his junior Robert- 
son, a representative of nearly the earliest combination of sword and 
gown. Actually the first as well as the most famous instance of 
the union of these two parts is, of course, afforded by the popular 
divine who, born at the close of the eighteenth century, lived till 
nearly within sight of the final decade of the nineteenth century 
(1888). Such was a former Chaplain-General, the well-known author 
of The Subaltern, containing, as that novel does, to a civilian, the best 
description of Waterloo ever written. Mr. Gleig lived to the last in 
the same county as the son of his first chief, the Duke of Wellington, 
only a few miles from Strathfieldsaye. 

At Mr. Gleig’s house, some time during the fifties, met the two 
younger men already named, who had exchanged the sabre for the 
surplice. Like Robertson, Baring-Gould began his clerical course at 
Winchester. Like Robertson, too, after the Winchester stage, Baring- 
Gould passed the rest of: his life in provincial benefices. Neither 
of his two younger visitors, half a century ago, possessed anything like 
the acquaintance with active service of their host, Mr. Gleig; for the 
famous Chaplain-General had been through the Peninsular cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814; a year later he had done much fighting 
in America. Baring-Gould had been a keen officer in the Madras 
Artillery of the old East India Company, which he entered when a 
boy fresh from Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Robertson, the son of 


an artillery officer, had, to his great joy, been gazetted to the 3rd 
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Dragoon Guards, when he heard the voice bidding him engage in 
warfare of another kind. Alexander Baring-Gould, though of late 
years he seldom quitted his house at Worthing, remained to the last 
a typical North Devon parson of the older, that is, the “ Jack Russell ” 
régime. 

In their dislike of (to use an expression of Robertson’s) “the drill 
and pipeclay of the clerical profession,” in a genially contemptuous 
disregard of clerical conventionalities, each of those now mentioned 
belonged to the same school of conviction and practice. Here simi- 
larity between them ended. Very long after his clerical course had 
begun, in fact even to its close, the famous Chaplain-General, who did 
for military schools much of what countless Commissions have done 
for schools of another sort, preserved the exterior and themanner of 
an officer on active service. The old-world courtesy, which he had 
reproduced first from the great Duke of Wellington, was spiced with 
a certain air of quick authority, as of one accustomed to give the 
word of command. As memory recalls Mr. Gleig pacing up and 
down a little Hampshire lawn between his two clerico-soldier visitors 
one sees a contrast not less between himself and his guests than 
between those guests themselves. At that time of his life Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s walk and figure were those of a man who lived in the saddle. 
There was, indeed, in his dress little to remind one of the sporting 
parson, except perhaps that, when a long and safe distance from the 
scene of professional duty, he sometimes wore a loosely knotted black 
and white bird’s-eye tie, under a sort of Byronic or Shakespeare collar. 
Of bearing not less erect than Gleig himself to his life’s close was F. 
W. Robertson. Whether in the pulpit, in the vestry, on the plat- 
form, or in private society the most prominent feature of Robertson’s 
manner was a well-bred winningness. There was no sort of athletic 
sport or game in which he could not have won fame. That was the 
verdict of a Brasenose critic, whose time, though he was much Robert- 
son’s junior, overlapped that of the senior man—a critic himself equally 
distinguished on the cricket-field, on the river and as a rider to 
hounds. That old B.N.C. celebrity, by name Winter, died but 
recently, leaving behind him a proof of his skill with the brush and 
pencil, in those sketches of Eton and Oxford life, which during the 
sixties used to adorn the walls of many Undergraduate rooms, 
and which are now by no means so easy to purchase as they were 
thirty years since. The University Hight, the Schools Quad, driving 
to Henley, a gallop with Jem Hill and the 0.B.H., a hunting 
breakfast, each of these drawings by Winter, was of classical 
notoriety long after the last of the series of University Commissions 
had completed the Oxford revolution. These drawings are now 
mentioned by name because they are among those specially shown by 
the artist to Robertson after the latter had “ gone down,” and praised 
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by that critic for their happy hitting off of certain features in the 
life of the place, less characteristic perhaps and picturesquely pro- 
minent to-day than they were two or three decades since. The 
college to which Robertson and Winter belonged was not ill-chosen 
by ‘Cuthbert Bede” for Verdant Green as the most popularly 
typical of all Oxford foundations. It had been the College of Henry 
Hart Milman, the future Dean of St. Paul’s, before Robertson’s day, to 
say nothing of many others famous in theology or letters ; for though 
Brasenose may seem to some traditionally associated with the Chris- 
tianity that is muscular rather than with the purely ecclesiastical or 
literary variety of the Faith, it has a record from the time of Milman 
down to the time of Watson, the great Ciceronian editor, and of W. H. 
Pater, that would not shame more exclusively studious foundations. 

What during his college life he had been—and what, as he paces, 
between his host and guest, the Hampshire lawn, Robertson, during 
the latter forties, was—such, throughout the most fruitful period of his 
’ life, his Brighton stay, he remained. Possessing himself that perfect 
ease which is the truest mark of gentle blood and breeding, he placed 
all about him at their ease also. Mentally and spiritually he matured 
somewhat late. "Winchester and Cheltenham both mark educational 
episodes in his development; they also include protracted seasons of 
intense and not always very congenial labour, as well as of ghostly 
combat and suffering, such as recall the inner life of Bunyan, of 
Cowper, or of many an old-world saint. At Winchester he learned 
experimentally the whole business of a parochial clergyman; he 
" read, thought, wrote and preached, of course, also. But the results of 
his study were to be fully seen, at a later date, in the Brighton pulpit. 
At Winchester all the afternoons were occupied with “hard fagging 
and visitation of the poor in the closest and dirtiest streets.” 

Wherein lay the difference between the saving faith and a merely 
historical belief in Christ as a Saviour: were not the earliest years 
of military study at Beverley in Yorkshire, at Tours in France, 
and at the Academy in Edinburgh, the special preparation for what 
after all ought to have been his career? Such are the questions with 
which the young Robertson tortured himself. Nothing ever got the 
soldier out of his blood. "Was it quite certain that an element of 
regenerating saintship, even in mature manhood, had been acquired P 
He would never see a body of troops marching down a street with- 
out his whole frame quivering in sympathetie emotion ; he could never 
hear the early note of the bugle or the rolling of the morning drum 
without something like a tear dimming his eyes at the mere thought 
of the battle-field he had missed. 

It is a noble, but in many parts an agonising, narrative, that of 
his earlier manhood, when he was preparing for orders, or during 
some time after he was actually ordained. No formal autobiography 
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of that epoch, or chronicle of it by any private friend, however inti- 
mate and trusted, can be needed to enable those, who care to know, to 
understand the terrors of the protracted state of spiritual storm. and 
stress, of bitter introspection of soul, of incessantly torturing self-dis- 
section undergone by Robertson, before the happiest and most useful. 
period of his life opened with his thirty-first year, on that South 
Coast whose Savonarola he might not inappropriately be called. .The 
record of these inward sufferings is written with ink, invisible per- 
haps but to the sympathetic eye, in many of Robertson’s sermons, or to 
speak more correctly, in such accounts of those sermons as have come 
down to us; for the preacher’s notes were always meagre, intelligible 
only to himself ; he shrank from “ the degradation of being considered 
a popular preacher.”’ However short these scribbled aids to memory 
in the pulpit may have been, all may, with little exaggeration, be 
described as written in a pen dipped in the preacher’s heart blood. 

Yet by the time Robertson’s eye rested first on the shining levels 
of the Sussex sea he was beginning to find as much of happiness 
and peace as on this side of Paradise can be looked for by one en- 
dowed with his morbidly sensitive temperament. Nor, as a fact, had 
time been thrown away. Than this fervent and powerful spiritualizer 
of the upper middle classes—for that matter of the masses as well 
—no man had ever less reason to rogret a chance missed or a 
moment lost. Of that fact these volumes, which his son has edited, 
yield, upon nearly every page, evidence. At Winchester.he had, in 
his own words, developed his mind and character with more fidelity _ 
than anywhere else. To quote his own language: ‘I went out, little. 
Hence I perfected what I understood before fresh impulses started up 
to destroy the novelty and interest of the impulse already set in motion. 
For example, I read Jonathan Edwards and completely mastered him. 
The impulse came to its limit unexhausted.” In all this Robertson 
was turning past failure into present or future triumph. 

No man, for whose intellectual discipline and equipment the read- 
ing for the Oxford schools did so much, can have real cause greatly to 
reproach himself for not having profited by the opportunities of the 
place. The study of Plato had not in Robertson’s time been ad- 
vanced or organised by the ingenuity and industry of a Jowett. 
Sewell’s work in this direction had, however, been performed. By 
that work Robertson found himself immensely helped. Not only 
The Republic, but the shorter dialogues—even those seldom read save 
by academic experts, such as Thestetus, Timsus, and the Laws, 
were re-read periodically and thoroughly, long after Oxford had been 
left behind him. Signally, too, for Robertson also had the study of 
the master-mind and all-embracing writings of Aristotle braced and 
quickened the logical and argumentative faculty, as in the case of 
such a student-such discipline seldom fails to do. He had, therefore, 
317 2 
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it may be thought, nothing to regret in the ‘ desultoriness” of his 
undergraduate reading at Brasenose. Unless, perhaps, it be this. Had 
Robertson entirely transported himself out of the region of modern 
thought and language, had he compelled himself not only periodically 
to inhale, but month after month, year after year, to live in another 
atmosphere, a healthier tone of mind must have been the result. 
Robertson, with his passion for thoroughness in all things, once he 
had engaged in the wide course of systematic study for the Oxford 
Honour Schools, as they existed in his day, would have found it 
impossible to yield his time and his mind as a prey to the tor- 
ments of the self-introspection that desultory study perhaps 
invited. But that the reading, however wanting in system, which, he 
actually did was yet to some good purpose is shown by his gaining 
an honorary fourth at a time when that distinction was very much 
rarer than it afterwards became. ‘“ The University thrust upon him 
honours which he scorned to solicit.” Such is the phrase in which a 
local paper used to speak of this kind of academic honour. Among 
famous men who have failed to obtain the highest place in the 
schools may be mentioned J. H. Newman (Cardinal), who got what 
was equivalent then to a second below the line, Archbishop Thomson 
who got a third, and Archbishop Whately who got a double second. 

To a friend possessing his entire confidence, Robertson describes 
himself on beginning his Brighton work as a swimmer who, hereto- 
fore having only just ventured into deep water, has now struck out 
boldly into the open sea. Henceforth there was to be neither rash- 
ness nor reserve in his exposition of doctrine or faith. The air of the 
sea and downs suited him: he found, as elsewhere he had never yet, 
an inspiring and stimulating influence in the large and strangely 
varied population of the London-super-Mare, which was already 
replacing the original village of Brighthelmstone. 

The Brighton of Robertson’s day had, in fact, become the most 
picturesquely cosmopolitan town in Southern England. The revolu- 
tionary year of 1848 had filled it with foreign refugees from every 
country in Europe. The passage from Dieppe to Newhaven could 
be performed more quietly than that from Calais to Dover. In the 
animated aspect of the King’s Road on a bright autumnal afternoon, 
in the Esplanades, gardens, and sunny open-air life, the strangers 
found much to remind them of the Continental coast at any point 
from Boulogne to Biarritz. Above all, the place, then as now, differed 
from most other English seaside towns, in being conspicuously a place 
not of business but of pleasure. Many, therefore, of the exiles, who 
on reaching England first touched the Sussex soil, penetrated no 
further inland, or at least made Brighton their headquarters. 

This curious conglomerate on the scene of his labours of citizens of 
the world touched Robertson’s historic sense and stirred his well- 
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informed imagination. To him London was the antitype of Rome. 
Brighton was Baie. The famous passage from Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, quoted by Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, suggested something 
like an elaboration of the parallel. Most of the vanities of the world 
and the flesh, denounced by Chrysostom and other Fathers of the 
Church, in the fashionable ladies of the fashionable society of Imperial 
Rome, or of other great cities, the extravagance of dress and the 
artificiality of facial decoration, were visibly perpetrated by the 
modish population among whom Robertson now laboured. These 
words really express the central thought of the strikingly fresh and 
interesting Advent Lectures, republished in the present volumes, first 
delivered when every steamer brought fresh relays of well-to-do 
exiles from the French to the English shore. With the picture of 
the old Greek and Roman society presented in these addresses, with 
the analysis equally true and suggestive of their different elements 
and of the chief characteristics of each, one is not here primarily 
concerned. The sermons constitute another chapter in the pulpit- 
autobiography of the preacher; they show his quick perception that 
the controlling feature in the life of the era which had now opened 
would be cosmopolitanism, fraught, perhaps, with some advantages 
but beset by countless dangers. The famous Ode of Horace, begin- 
ning, “ Delicta majorum immeritus lues,” and in every line impress- 
ing on his countrymen subordination to the moral law of the universe 
as the condition of Roman Empire, must have been much in Robert- 
son’s mind when he prepared these compositions: “That a nation 
stands or falls with the sanctity of its domestic ties; that Rome 
mixed with Greece and learned Greek morals; that, though the Goth 
was at her gates, Rome fell not till she was corrupted and tainted at 
the heart; that the domestic corruption ever precedes the political ; 
that when there is no longer purity on the: hearthstone or integrity 
in the Senate, then, and not till then, a nation’s death knell is rung.” 
Such are among the points of these remarkable, because genuinely 
historical and autobiographical, discourses. 

An English safeguard was seen by Robertson in the English 
climate, which by its gloom and darkness makes life in England, 
domestic rather than social, after Continental fashion. 

When the Brighton preacher brought these points home to his 
audience he could not have foreseen those developments of the cosmo- 
politan movement in this country, reserved for our own day. The 
existing custom of subscription balls, in what may be called provincial 
London, ‘especially in the western suburbs, has already produced 
among the “ smarter” section of the middle classes that sort of fusion 
which Robertson lived to observe on a smaller scale at Brighton. 
The point to which the making up of parties for the play, with 
dinner at some chic restaurant before, and supper at a more modish 
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house of entertainment to follow, has been just that step in the 
Gallicising of English society anticipated by Robertson exactly half 
a century ago. Enough time has not yet perhaps elapsed to show 
whether the English classes now concerned are ripe for what is in 
its way a little social revolution. That was the point round which 
Robertson’s misgiving centred. ‘“ When,” continues the Advent 
Lecture now quoted, “ England shall learn her domestic maxims 
‘from strangers, as Rome learnt hers from Greece, her ruin is 
accomplished. Misgivings may be felt as to the ultimate issue of the 
movement.” Here, however, it is enough to notice that the Sussex 
Savonarola of the middle of the century was the earliest to observe 
the transition in progress from an old-and insular to a new and 
cosmopolitan régime, as well as to formulate a caution against some 
consequences which the process might involve. 

There can be no doubt that to the tremendous ordeal of soul, 
through which the preacher had passed, he owed his very uncommon 
capacity to sympathise with all gradations of distress, with every kind 
of mental or spiritual sorrow. 

“ He,” to quote Robertson’s own words, “ who would sympathise, 
must be content to be tried and tempted. There is a hard and 
boisterous rudeness in our hearts by nature which requires to be 
softened down. We pass by suffering gaily, carelessly, not in 
cruelty, but unfeelingly, just’ because we do not know what 
suffering is. We wound men by our looks and abrupt expressions 
without intending it, because we have not been taught the delicacy, 
the tact, and the gentleness, which can only be learnt by the wounding 
of our own sensibilities. There isa haughty feeling in uprightness, 
whick has never been on the verge of fall, that requires humbling. 
There is an inability to enter into difficulties of thought, which 
marks the mind to which all things have been presented super- 
ficially, and which has never experienced the horror of feeling the 
‘ice of doubt washing beneath the feet. 

“ Therefore, if you aspire to be a son of consolation ; if you would 
partake of the priestly gift of sympathy; if you would pour some- 
thing beyond commonplace consolation into a tempted heart; if you 
would pass through the intercourse of daily life with the delicate tact 
which never inflicts pain ; if to that most acute of human ailments, 
“-thental doubt, you are ever to give effectual succour, you must be 
content to pay the price of the costly education.” * 

As many years ago, in a conversation with the present writer, 
Dean Stanley remarked, few of the children of men in these latter 
days, so consistently as Robertson, have reproduced the exemplar of 
St. Paul. In proof of. that view, enough specimens of these, the 
model sermons, revealing, as they do, the mind and experiences of 

(1) Sermons, 1st Series, p. 133. 
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their author, more faithfully than could be done. by any formal 
biography, self-written or by another’s pen, have been given. The 
present volumes are in fact the necessary and spiritual supplement to 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Life ; for, interesting as are some.of Robert- 
son’s letters to be found in that. work, they show less of the man than 
is revealed in the volumes so judiciously edited by his son. 

Mr. Brookes’ biography gives the narrative of an episode in which 
Mr. Robertson and the then Vicar of Brighton, Mr. Wagner, are 
the chief figures.’ Robertson, noble being as he was, was so constituted, 
asin some degree to wear his heart upon his sleeve “ for daws to peck 
at.” His isolation from any sect or party in the Church at once explains 
the width of his influence upon his own or future generations, and 
the suspicion with which many of his clerical brethren eyed him. 
Unintentionally, as is charitably to be hoped, the other Brighton 
clergyman, who owes his notoriety to the fact of his having received 
the confession of Constance Kent, the Road murderess of her little 
brother, had put an affront upon Robertson, in a matter belonging 
not to Brighton itself, but to the whole deanery of Lewes, by inter- 
fering in the relations between Robertson and his curate, a Mr. 
Tower, Of this curate Mr. Wagner suggested the dismissal, oblig- 
ingly offering to find a substitute for the Trinity Chapel incumbent. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke gives the correspondence in full; Mr. Robert- 
son’s share in itis at least, in the main, such as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles would have approved or might have himself adopted. 

Of the theology of the man here dealt with enough has been now 
said to enable those interested in the subject to form an idea. 

More attractive to many, and therefore more explanatory of the 
influence of the man, is the frank humanity blended with the 
deep spirituality. Trained poetically in the school of Wordsworth, 
Robertson, of course, was labelled by his casual readers or hearers 
with the word pantheism. Several pages have been devoted to that 
point by Mr. Stopford Brooke, chiefly and properly, as it would seem, 
to give the preacher an opportunity of defining as clearly as may be 
the conception of an ‘all-pervading but intensely personal deity in 
Whom he believed. Hemight, of course, just as well have been 
called a materialist. Few of the contents of these volumes are more 
interesting than those devoted to Elijah, giving, as they do, an 
analysis, not more sympathetic than shrewd, of the Hebrew prophet’s 
despondency. To something like the following effect runs the argu- 
ment: If the mind has power over the body, it is just as true that 
the body rules the:mind. Causes apparently the most trivial—a 
heated room, want of exercise, a sunless day, a northern aspect, an 
east wind—will make all the difference between happiness and un- 
happiness, between faith and doubt, between courage and indecision. 

(1) Stopford Breo‘e’s Life, vol. ii., pr. 226-9 
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To our fancy there is something humiliating in being thus at the 
mercy of our animal organism. "We would fain find nobler causes for 
our emotions. We talk of the hiding of God’s countenance and the 
fiery darts of Satan. But the picture of Elijah’s spiritual despond- 
ency from failure of physical strength and hunger, given in the Bible, 
is true. The body is the channel of our noblest emotions, as well as 
of our sublimest sorrows. 

Robertson was not a preacher of the very latest type of our own 
day. He did not, that is, give his congregation semi-political essays’ 
or social discussions in the place of sermons. Yet the spirit, the 
general features, even the historical events of the time are, with un- 
conscious fidelity, reflected throughout these discourses. The period 
of their delivery, as has been already seen, included the revolutionary 
era of the middle of the nineteenth century. To the events then 
going forward few, if any, references by name are to be found in 
these volumes. The conflict of ideas, and the clash of social, moral, 
and political conceptions with which the atmosphere of the epoch had 
become so heavily charged, very appreciably affected the atmosphere of 
the preacher’s thought ; they may well have suggested some of his 
most striking and original metaphors. Such a passage is that in one 
of the sermons on baptism, at the place where baptism, as an outward 
symbol to realise an invisible idea, is compared to the bit of torn and 
blackened rag hanging from a fortress, from the taffrail of a ship, or 
to the flag wound round the body of a man, held with the tenacity of 
a death-struggle in the thickest part of the fray. This is the emblem 
of a nationality, or of some resolute section of it, determined to 
assert itself. To the iron-hearted men who fight and fall round this 
emblem the bit of silk or rag is everything, their country, their 
honour, their life. Yet it is only a symbol! Are symbols then 
nothing? So with baptism : as the flag is the token of a people or a 
party, of a cause national or political, so baptism is a token of a 
Church.* That initiatory rite being common to all Christianity, the 
sacrament of the universal Church, not the symbol of a sect, makes 
the Churchman say to the baptised Dissenter, “You are my brother ; 
you anathematise my Church, linking Popery and Prelacy together, 
malign me; but the same sign is on our brow, the same Father was 
named over our baptism ; so also the baptised Romanist is not less a 
brother, in doctrinal error perhaps, in error of life it may be too :— 
our enemies are the same, our struggles the same. Of course this 
is very offensive to some. “ What? the Romanist my brother, 
the synagogue of Satan the House of God! The Spirit of God 


(1) These five volumes contain only one partial exception to the rule here stated. It 
is to be found in Series IV., p. 56, in a specific reference to the revolutionary champions 
of popular liberties during the period 1848 to 1851. 

2) Sermons, 2nd Series, p. 68. 
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dwelling in the Church of Rome? The believer in Transubstantia- 
tion my brother and God’s child?” Yes,even so; and it is just your 
forgetfulness of what baptism is and means that accounts for that in- 
dignation of yours. Do you remember what the elder brother in the 
parable was doing? He went away, sulky and gloomy, because one 
not half so good as himself was recognised as his father’s child. Bap- 
tism is seen to be no superfluity when you remember that it is an 
authoritative symbol. Draw the distinction between an arbitrary 
symbol and an authoritative symbol, for this difference is everything. 
Take, too, the illustration of the coronation act; by this the crown 
is placed on the sovereign’s brow. When William III. was 
crowned, men said they would bow to a crown though it hung on 
a bush. They only said it of that de facto monarch “ in a figure.” 
But that figure contains in it the royalty of England. “In a figure” 
the Bible speaks of baptism as you speak of coronation. So baptism 
saves. A grand figure, because it rests upon an eternal fact. 

Views such as these, put forth with such point and power, explain 
Robertson’s influence, unprecedented before his time, unequal since. 
The writings of the most interesting as well as the most subtle, and 
not the least mystical, of the theologians now living, the Bishop of 
Durham, perhaps contain passages which, in their defence of the Chris- 
tianity that is undenominational and universal, yet at the same time 
of those sacraments sometimes spoken of as sacerdotal superstitions, 
contain thoughts not very unlike those formulated by the Brighton 
preacher. With that exception, Robertson’s discourses on-the true 
meaning of the Christian mysteries are probably without a parallel 
in modern theological literature. Here, however, one is concerned 
not with the wrangles of rival religionists, but with the spiritual 
development of a man remarkably gifted in most ways, as well as 
endowed with a gift of eclectic sympathy, which was certainly unique 
in his generation. The great work of Dean Stanley and others of 
that school, in ignoring or minimising distinctions between factions 
all professing the Christian faith, had not, it must be remembered, 
been done when Robertson, Sunday after Sunday, year after year, 
in the manner now seen, was striking the keynote of pure religion 
and undefiled in his Brighton pulpit. 

All this time, too, so far as his censors of the High Anglican per- 
suasion could do so, Robertson’s life, as Mr. Stopford Brooke’s memoir 
shows, and as these intensely autobiographical and therefore interest- 
ing sermons prove, was being made a burden to him by his Anglo- 
Catholic opponents. In a discourse on “ The Tongue” he is abso- 
lutely silent on the uncharitableness of High Church towards Low 
or Broad ; his instances of that offence are entirely taken from the 
misrepresentations, of which his most relentless opponents were the 

(1) Vol. iv., pp. 4 et sg. 
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objects. In scathing words, which recall the kindling eloquence on 
cognate subjects of Arnold of Rugby, the enemies of Puseyism and 
Rome are denounced for verbal persecutions of those from whom they 
differ—as cruel as those of the faggot and the stake. You who talk 
of never having persecuted, delight to see the church of a divine 
from whom you differ, placarded as the “man of sin, and branded 
with the spiritual abominations of the Apocalypse.’ 

The sermons, to a degree in which no other compositions have ever 
revealed their writer, show the mind and temper of the preacher, 
reveal the struggles, the wrestlings and the warfare of which, within 
and without, with visible or invisible foes, his life consisted. So, in 
the features of the man—in the portrait, a water-colour drawing 
executed by Basebé in 1853, and engraved as a frontispiece to these 
volumes— even casual students of physiognomy may read the soul and 
genius of Robertson. 

It is a superbly intellectual brow and forehead. The lines of close 
and constant thought are scored in every lineament of the face. 
But the expression is not merely that of a thinker: it is also that 
of a born leader of men, of one fitted equally for the task whether 
the leadership were moral or physical, an attack upon a redoubt, 
bristling with cannon and steel, or a resistance to the forces of social 
and religious corruption, banded in a corrupt age against gravity and 
truth... The scorn of the mean, of the false, of the low, lighting up 
the whole countenance, is that which so often illuminated in pulpit, 
on platform, and in private talk, the features of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley. The serenity of soul, betokened by the quiet eye, recalls 
in his happiest moments the tranquillity that Jowett always seemed 
to have at his command. Such in personal appearance was the 
thinker and teacher whose place, if the judgment of foreigners antici- 
pate the verdict of a native posterity, has long since been fixed in the 
history of European thought during the present and expiring century. 
The brief account already given of his development will have shown 
thisprocess to have been byno means on theconventional lines. Robert- 
son’s commission to the 3rd Light Dragoons reached him soon after 
he had settled down as an undergraduate in his Brasenose rooms. 
Inclination urged him into a cavalry saddle. Duty kept him at 
academic work, at first extremely uncongenial, and fixed his forward 
look on the preacher’s desk. The period of his birth had opened with 
the religious wakening of the Evangelical kind in England that 
preceded the Oxford Movement of some years later. Evangelical, 
therefore, was the doctrine that Robertson at first imbibed, as well as 
the religious school in which some would have given him a place. 
The present sermons, whereof some account has been given here, 
show how impossible it was for him long to have remained in that 


(1) Vol. iv., pp. 6 and 7. 
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ecclesiastical camp. His final departure from it was not in the direc- 
tion of any other theologicat school. Points in common with Charles 
Kingsley, and especially with the even then venerable leader of the 
Liberal Religious Movement—F. D. Maurice—F. W. Robertson, of 
course, possessed. He even delivered some sermons in a course 
wherein the men now mentioned were his associates. But “he beat 
out” his music in a way and in a time which were altogether his own. 
After the darkness and struggles of his stay at Cheltenham and at 
St. Ebb’s, Oxford, he began to find light and peace, not by reposing 
upon any special set of doctrines, but by resting his soul upon the 
eternal verities of the moral law enacted by Omnipotence, perfectly 
fulfilled for the encouragement, strength, and salvation of mankind 
by the Divine Man. The conviction that finally brought. peace to 
Robertson has found expression in some lines of perhaps the most 
genuine devotional poet produced thus far by the New World.:— 
** Nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me.”’ 

So John Greenleaf Whittier. Now for Robertson :— 

“Tt is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that the 
props on which it has blindly rested so long are many of them rotten, 
when it begins to suspect them all, to feel the nothingness of tradi- 
tionary opinions long received with implicit confidence, and in that 
horrible insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be anything to 
believe at all. It is an awful hour—let him who has passed through 
it say how awful—when this life has lost its meaning, seems shrivelled 
into a span; when the grave appears to be the end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe a dead 
expanse, black with the void from which God has disappeared. 
Here was comfort sure and lasting, not only for himvelf, but for all 
who would boldly go through with it as he had done, and, renouncing 
all thought of the rapturous emotions demanded by Calvinism as the 
test of faith, repentance, salvation, would keep his eyes on the beauty 
of holiness revealed in the Great Exemplar, and trusting to a redemp- 
tion already effected by His Cross would manfully dare to follow in 
His steps.” 

“The greatest preacher of the century,” as in conversation with 
the present writer, Dean Stanley called him, does not exhaust the 
influence and worth of theman. Robertson was also the most searching 
and permanent of the spiritual forces of his time, of his country, « 
perhaps of the whole English-speaking world: he was among the 
greatest of Europe. In the change witnessed in the main current of 
religious thought during the last fifty years the worth of no indi- 
vidual can be more clearly traced. Maurice, Jowett, Pusey, Simeon, 
these, in their different directions, have moulded the religious opinions 
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of educated England. Robertson alone has- exercised equal power 
over uneducated and educated alike. lis literary genius, his critical 
acumen, his subtle and sustained power of original argument, his easy 
mastery of the literatures of the ancient and modern world, all this 
as his correspondence shows, has been acknowledged by the most 
famous representatives of nineteenth century art, science, politics, 
letters, and law. His personal friendship with the most gifted women 
of his day was shown in his friendship with the sister of Sir Robert 
Peel, Lady Henley, and with Lady Byron. Through these, in 1849 
or 1850, he became known personally to Mrs. Jameson, the art critic, 
who has herself left on record her indebtedness to Robertson’s con- 
versation for her best-known work, that onthe Madonna. Hisson, the 
editor of these volumes, might tell also of London house-painters 
leaving off their work, standing bareheaded as he passed, out of rever- 
ence for the mere shadow of his father, as well as of the principal of a 
great college doing the same. Across the Atlantic the same tale could 
be told as well as through much of Continental Europe. Among the 
lastest applications made to that son, to whom the present writer is 
indebted for nearly all the hitherto unpublished facts about his father, 
was one for permission to translate the sermons into Cape Dutch for 
use in the Orange Free State. 
T. H. 8. Escorr. 


(1) Memoir, vol., i., p. 100. 
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Grant ALLEN has died at a moment when we had most need of 
him, and at the saddest time for himself. Not unprophetically did 
he sing :— 
**, . . our grave shall be on the side 
Of the Moabite mount.” 


It is sadder even than that, for to die on the threshold of their 
promised land is the fate of every advanced dreamer and thinker. 
Grant Allen has died at a moment when the very vision of that 
promised land is obscured by every form of reactionary darkness. He 
lived to see, not indeed the fulfilment of the civilised ideals for which 
lifelong he did such valiant battle—but the overwhelming triumph 
of precisely all the opponent ideals which he hated and dreaded 
with his whole soul. A democrat, he lived to see democracy once more 
in the dust, and every form of tyranny and snobbery firmer than ever 
in their seats; a clear-seer and far-thinker, he lived to see every form 
of superstition re-enthroned, and England seriously dreaming once 
more of Rome; a citizen-of-the-world, he lived to see race-hatred 
revived with medisval fury, and narrow patriotism once more divid- 
ing nations ;.a man of peace, he lived to see civil freedom threatened 
by a militarism insolent and cruel as the world has ever known. Yes, 
surely it was a sad moment for Grant Allen to die. A few years 
before, the outlook had seemed so different, and of all those who were 
then eagerly lending a hand to the imminent socialistic, philosophic, 
artistic millennium, none was more effectively eager, or more boy- 
ishly hopeful than Grant Allen. I think it was.the indignant recep- 
tion given to The: Woman who Did which first opened his eyes to the 
superficial nature of the imagined “advance” of thought and social 
ideals in England. We hadn’t even gone so far as to give patient. 
hearing to an honest, pure-purposed, though it might be mistaken, 
thinker. Stones were still regarded as the appropriate reward of the 
prophets—small stones, indeed, as Dr. Stockmann said in dn Enemy 
of the People. Minor stones for minor prophets, in a day of sma 
things. 
When I last had any long talk with Grant Allen, I had come somewhat 
dolefully bewailing what we called “the slump in ideas,” and I was 
surprised to find how little comfort he could give me. For once his 
optimism seemed to have failed him. For that moment he really 
seemed to have just “given it up”; but his despair characteristically 
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vanished in an instant as, catching sight of a little Alpine flower 
which, to his great joy, had been persuaded to grow in his hill-top 
garden, he gathered a blossom and began to discourse in his own 
fascinating way upon its “honey-guides” and all the wonder of its 
delicate mechanism. Straightway we had both clean forgotten the 
Dreyfus case, absorbed together in a flower. In cosmos and micro- 
cosmos, in the wonders of -what went right in natural law, Grant 
Allen consoled himself for the marvels of what went wrong in human 
history. And on this particular occasion, I know I had caught him 
in an off moment, and the malaria with which for some months he 
had been depressed, must be made. allowance for in that momentary 
daunting of his spirit before the gigantic evils of the civilised world. 
Had I met him an hour or two later, I have no doubt I should have 
found him once more buoyantly confident of better things. He was 
too long-sighted, too tenacious of practical melioristic conceptions, to 
mistake a temporary reaction for permanent defeat. Yet the word 
“temporary ” has not the same consolation for a fighter of -fifty as it 
has for some young combatant in his twenties, who can afford to wait 
out with a certain complaisance the disappointing ebb of the great 
wave on whieh he has set his hopes. “ Temporary ”—yes ! but what 
is the life of man upon the earth. The tide will, of course, turn. 
We are only engaged in making the inevitable step backward before 
we make two forward—but, what joy when we make them shall they 
be to Grant Allen? Had his life only been reasonably prolonged, as 
happily the life of our master-rebel, Mr..George Meredith, has been 
. prolonged, he might have seen the sunlit crest of another mighty 
wave of freedom. Now he lies in the dark trough between. 


IT. 


Recently, Mr. Frederic Harrison, enumerating the chill aceom- 
plishments of the dead, gave more names to knowledge than I dare 
to remember. He was so many “—ists,” the dead man we loved; but 
what would they all have mattered had he not been—Grant Allen. 
The world was always meanly critical of him. The little precious 
writers were eager to say that he was no writer, the scientists to pick 
holes in his science, the philosophers to smile at his Force and 
Energy. There was nothing he set himself to do, but -some small- 
souled thing of a critic would have his little sneer. Through all, 
however, he had- the courage to go on being—Grant Allen. Others 
might be more this, or greater that. Science has its tiny gramma- 
rians, its old-maidish pedants, no less than literature; men who can 
no more see a generalisation than the eye of a fly can take in a 
mountain. Such flies, bred in the backyards of every science or art, 
buzzed all his life round the head of Grant Allen. For the most 
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part he was too absorbed in the work he had to do, to notice them; 
and when occasionally they did sting him—he just forgot it. 

Of science, I know no more than one foredoomed to the practice 
of literature cannot escape knowing in an age of science. Grant 
Allen smiled when he gave me long agoa copy of Force and Energy— 
as wellhe might. I read it hard, because he gave it to me, and there 
are one or two additional lines in my brow to this day to witness that 
I speak the truth. All that remains to me is a somewhat shaky idea 
of two very rudimentary definitions, the two school-boy definitions 
of energy. One I know is potential and the other is kinetic, but, for 
the life of me, I cannot say, at this distance of time, which is which ! 
I’m afraid I console myself with a very shadowy respect for 
abstract thinking. I wouldn’t part with my copy of Force and Energy 
for any inducement ; but that, I fear, is on account of a simple human 
verse Grant Allen wrote in it ashe gave itme. I knew he would 
think no less of me because I barely knew what the book was about. 
He was one of those rare men to whom one may safely tell the truth, 
the truth of one’s ignorance. Knowing more than most men who 
know much, knowledge was with him no superstition. He could 
respect an inspired ignorance when he met it! I need not parade 
the various forms of knowledge upon Grant Allen’s acquirements in 
which I am singularly unqualified to give an opinion. How speak of 
him as a botanist when all I know of flowers—out of Shakespeare—I 
learnt by looking through that little pocket microscope, so well known 
to his friends, which he used constantly to twirl and twirl between 
his finger and thumb as he talked, and without which I really think 
he could not have talked at all. I have seen him stop in the middle 
of a sentence as he momentarily lost hold of it, and then once more go 
on flowingly as he had it twirling again—like the boy in Scott’s 
class at school, whose memory seemed to be located in a certain button 
of his waistcoat, which he gripped confidently as his turn to answer 
questions came round. Scott, noting this, cut off the button; and, 
thus robbed of his mnemonic stay, the hapless leader of his class ~ 
toppled and fell. Scott took his place, a place never regained ; and 
his life-long remorse at. the incident is well known to readers of the 
autobiography. No one was ever cruel enough to rob Grant Allen of 
his mnemonic microscope, though I confess that my fingers often 
came near to it. Now, I wonder if his memory lived in that little 
optical toy, as the soul of the great chief in Zhe Great Taboo lived in 
the mistletoe branch of the sacred tree. Will it pass to the next 
inheritor of the sad little microscope! If so, what an inheritance ! 
For one of the many remarkable things about Grant Allen was the 
prodigious range and accuracy and instantaneous readiness of his 
memory. This was so proverbial amongst his friends that one of the 
dearest of them coined the phrase, “ We must look it up in Grant,” 
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and in his whimsical way he once discussed the scheme of abandoning 
literature and setting up as a peripatetic encyclopedia, a modern 
Camerarius, a sort of general call-office of knowledge. 

But it was not so much the extent of his knowledge as his manner 
of. imparting it which was one of the many personal gifts of a 
liberally gifted personality. Dull slaves of knowledge, pedants 
whose one gift, after industry, is the power of making interesting 
things dull, naturally try to cheapen the power of making dull things 
interesting. They call it “popularising.” Whenever a man with 
the gift of vivid, illustrative expression gets hold of some subject 
hitherto monopolised by specialists hooting to each other in dark 
technicalities, and makes it clear and operative for the average in- 
telligent human being, the process is belittled as “ popularising.” 
When anyone has written history in a readable form —as say 
Macaulay, Froude, and Green—they are said to “popularise”’ history. 
They are not dull enough to be trustworthy. Of course, the cry 
has been raised from the remotest time. Dante heard it in his day, 
when he dared to mould to a literary use a vernacular tongue. The 
first men who wrote serious scientific and philosophic treatises in any 
language but Latin—they heard it. The men who turned the Bible 
into English and German—didn’t they hear it? O this dreadful 
“ popularisation ”’ of hidden knowledge, which only the bats and owls 
of university libraries were born to ! 

To some such chorus Grant Allen “popularised” science. He 
made it clear, he made it simple, he made it interesting, he made it 
positively romantic; for he was more even than an apt exponent, he 
was no little of a poet, and those who see nothing in such books as 
his Evolutionist at Large, Colin Clout’s Calendar, Vignettes from 
Nature, Moorland Idyiis, but clear statement and luminous exposition, 
do scant justice to a rare literary gift exercising itself not merely 
with expository skill, but also artistically, upon difficult new material. 
More than clearness of statement was needed. Some of the dullest 
of writers are as clear as they are dry. Grant Allen’s individual 
clearness came of imagination, as his charm came of an illustrative 
fancy, and a gay humanity applied to subjects usually immured from 
traffic with such frivolous qualities. Thus he not only made know- 
ledge delightful to know, but delightful to read. In short, he gave 
us something like literary equivalents of his subjects. His essays 
were not always flowers and butterflies, but they often were, and 
certainly they were such flowers and butterflies as gladden but 
seldom the volcanic rocks of science. 

Mere clearness of statement--I said just now. I beg to withdraw 
the suspicion of depreciation in the phrase; for the «esthetic charm 
of a really masterly clearness of statement is one which qualifies for 
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high literary honours. There was a time in ali our lives when we 
used to say that Pope was no poet—because, I suppose, he is not all 
sensual adjectives. A friend who had realised before me the poetry 
of thought clearly and rhythmically expressed long ago cured me of 
that. So latterly with prose, the beautiful triumphs of the musicgl, 
decorative, school—De Quincey, Pater, Stevenson—have made us 
think of prose too much as though it were merely a Morris wall- 
paper. Let it be a Morris wall-paper by all means, but let it remain 
everything else it can efficiently be as well. Bacon’s Essays entirely 
depend for their endurance on their clearness of statement. 

Now, judged merely by a literary standard, valued merely as ex- 
pression which is capable of taking hold of a complex, debatable 
subject, and treating it clearly, completely, and charmingly, 
thoagh from an unfamiliar, even startling, standpoint, I would 
venture to make a high claim for some papers which Grant Allen 
probably thought comparatively little of, and anyone of which he 
most likely dashed off on his supernatural typewriter under the 
hour. I mean those explosive nutshells of what one might call 
prophetic thinking, first contributed to the Westminster Gazette and 
since collected into a volume under the title of Post Prandial 
Philosophy. If any modern English writer has matched these 
little “ journalistic” essays in swift thinking and swift statement, 
has packed so much mind in so small a capsule of printed matter, 
and has, at the same time, contrived to give so personal an accent of 
charm—or power of producing furious irritation (the result of charm 
applied to the wrong reader)—to his spare, hard-worked, under- 
manned, two thousand words—I think it can only be Grant Allen 
under still another of those pseudonyms in which he felt it only 
decent to drape the fruitfulness of his abounding muse. 

Grant Allen was one of those instructive writers who write best 
when they think least about it; when, so to speak, they forget they 
are writing. It was not natural to him to work self-consciously, 
like prose writers such as Pater and Stevenson. He wrote best 
when he wrote as he talked, fired with interest for the thing he had 
to express, and concerned only to state it as clearly and adequately as 
possible. Curiously enough, in the modesty of his mind it never 
seemed to occur to him that this was his native way of being an 
artist in words. Such things as the Post Prandial Philosophy he 
regarded as all in the day’s work, and prided himself rather on 
those occasional experiments in the more conscious’ and more 
traditional “literary” methods, where there is no doubt he was 
least successful. I remember, during another talk I had with him 
not long before he died, we chanced to speak of a recent criticism of 
one of his books, highly appreciative in the main, but including the 
remark that Mr. Allen wrote nowadays a little more hastily than 
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formerly—though what wonder when one considered his enormous 

Grant Allen, who seldom saw any criticisms of his writings, and 
refrained purposely from subscribing to any press-cutting agency, 
was pleased with the review—but he laughed good-humouredly at 
the statement that he wrote less carefully than formerly. “Why!” 
he said, “‘I take ten times the pains. Look here!” and he darted 
off to his study with one of his long, eager strides, and brought out 
a type-written manuscript. “ Look here!” he said, “ does this look 
like carelessness?” The type-writing was like a moving ant-hill 
with minute innumerable corrections in his exquisite, small hand. 
Of course, I didn’t say that I regretted these evidences of a growing 
self-consciousness in his writing, and that the old, swift, nail-on-the- 
head “ carelessness ”’ was best. 

There are, need one say, as many ideals of literary style as there 
are real writers. The style Grant Allen was born to, the style that 
was the man himself and no other, belonged to a method of style 
which we are apt to regard as peculiarly modern, but which in reality 
is as old as any other—the style founded on talk, the colloquial style, 
so called, though the word “ colloquial” has become too suggestive of 
a certain confidential unction in a writer to allow the phrase to be 
used with safety. It is a style which does not readily lend itself to 
quotation. Its métier is not the purple passage. I have been looking 
through Post-Prandial Philosophy to see if I can find a passage which 
may, without too much loss of blood, be severed from its life-giving 
context, in illustration of the spirited direct way of writing in which 
I conceive Grant Allen to have been at his best. Really, the illus- 
tration is inadequate, for these little papers are, in their compara- 
tively modest way, as complete and organic as sonnets. However, 
there is one, “ About Abroad,” which may endure the vivisection, and 
at the same time provide us with a characteristic example of Grant 
Allen’s way of looking at things. 

“The place known as Abroad is not nearly so nice a country to live in as 
England. The people who inhabit Abroad are called Foreigners. They are in 
every way and at all times inferior to Englishmen. These Post-Prandials used 
once to be provided with a sting in their tail, like the common scorpion. By way 
of change, I turn them out now with a sting in their head, like the common 
mosquito. Mosquitoes are much less dangerous than scorpions, but they’re a deal 
more irritating. Not that I am sanguine enough to expect I shall irritate Eng- 
lishmen. ... To most Englishmen, the world divides itself naturally into two 
unequal and non-equivalent portions—Abroad and England. Of these two, 
Abroad is much the larger country ; but England, though smaller, is vastly more 
important. Abroad is inhabited by Frenchmen and Germans, who speak their 
own foolish and chattering languages. Part of it is likewise pervaded by China- 
men, who wear pigtails ; and the outlying districts belong to the poor heathen, 
chiefly interesting as a field of missionary enterprise, and a possible market for 
Manchester piece-goods. ... If you ask most people what has become of Tom, 
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they will answer at once with the specific information, ‘Oh, Tom has gone 
Abroad.’ I have one stereotyped rejoinder to an answer like that—‘ What 

of Abroad, please?’ That usually stumps them. Abroad is abroad ; and like the 
gentleman who was asked in examination to ‘name the minor prophets,’ they 
decline to make invidious distinctions. It is nothing to them whether he is tea- 
planting in the Himalayas, or sheep-farming in Australia, or orange-growing in 
Florida, or ranching in Colorado. If he is not in England, why then he is else- 
where ; and elsewhere is Abroad, and is indivisible. . . . People will tell you, 
‘Foreigners do this’; ‘Foreigners do that’; ‘Foreigners smoke so much’ ; 
‘ Foreigners always take coffee for breakfast.’ ‘ Indeed,’ I love to answer, ‘I’ve 
never observed it myself in Central Asia.’ . . . Would it surprise you to learn 
that most people live in Asia? Would it surprise you to learn that most people 
are poor benighted heathen, and that, of the remainder, most people are Mahom- 
medans, and that, of the Christians, who come next, most people are Roman 
Catholics, and that, of the other Christian sects, most people belong to the Greek 
Church, and that, last of all, we get Protestants, more particularly Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, Baptists? Have you ever really realised the startling fact that Eng- 
land is an island off the coast of Europe? that Europe is a peninsula at the end 
of Asia ? that France, Germany, Italy, are the fringe of Russia? Have you ever 
really realised that the English-speaking race lives mostly in America? that the 
country is vastly more populous than London? that our class is the froth and 
scum of society? Think these things out, and try to measure them on the globe. 
And when you speak of Abroad, do please specify what part of it.” * 


This, I submit, is very good writing; and, like all good writing, 
very pleasant writing. Its interest for us does not end in the delivery 
of its message. It is a pleasure to read for its own sake—for the 
unmistakable sound of a man’s voice behind it, one man’s voice and 
no other’s, the sense of nearness it brings across the page to a forcible, 
thinking, humorous, really Auman human being. It is not only clever, 
it is good writing, in the true sense of the word. You may see little 
in it to wonder at. I never said it was wonderful, or great. Writing, 
like men and women, need not be great to be good. But this I will 
hazard, that such “ mere journalistic’ writing, backed by a personality 
such as Grant Allen’s, is more likely to engage the attention of that 
much-courted tribunal, posterity, than the sugar-candy euphuism, the 
imitation Stevenson, which passes for high art in the moment, and 
towards which Grant Allen, in the innocence of his heart, used some- 
times, I know, to cast longing eyes. Of course, the passage I have 
quoted is only an illustration in little of a style which Grant Allen 
wielded no less successfully on a broader canvas and with a fuller 
brush. Probably the fullest, most masterly writing he ever achieved 
is contained in the numerous articles which he contributed to this 
Fortyiecntiy Review. These articles will, no doubt, be collected 
some day. Those relating to anthropology and folk-lore have already 
been worked into his book on The Evolution of the Idea of God. 
Readers in England— of course, I mean “ popular ”’ readers—who are 
unfortunate enough to think somewhat in advance of their fellows, 
owe more than perhaps they remember to those stimulating germinal 
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articles in which Grant Allen earliest and most successfully sowed the 
dragon’s teeth which produced him such a plentiful crop of those 
armed men, the critics. And in one of those articles, particularly, 
one which necessarily subjected him to their blindest misunderstanding 
—I refer to “The New Hedonism’’; he came nearest, I think, to 
fulfilling that wistfully held ideal of decorative prose to which I have 
made reference. What a tapestry can be made out of sheer knowledge, 
this passage, I think, successfully illustrates :— 


“‘ Not otherwise is it with the beauty that appeals to the eye. Every lovely object 
in organic nature owes its loveliness direct to sexual selection. The whole ssthetic 
sense in animals had this for its origin. Every spot on the feathery wings of 
butterflies was thus produced; every eye on the gorgeous, glancing plumage of 
the peacock. The bronze and golden beetles, the flashing blue of the dragon-fly, 
the brilliant colours of tropical moths, the lamp of the glow-worm, the gleaming 
light of the fire-fly in the thicket, spring from the same source. The infinite 
variety of crest and gorget among the iridescent humming-birds; the glow of the 
trogon, the barbets among the palm-blossoms ; the exquisite plumage of the birds 
of paradise; the ball-and-socket ornament of the argus pheasant; the infinite 
hues of parrot and macaw ; the strange bill of the gaudy toucan, and the crimson 
wattles of the turkey, still tell one story. The sun-birds deck themselves for their 
courtship in ruby and topaz, in chrysoprase and sapphire. Even the antlers of deer, 
the twisted horns of antelopes, and the graceful forms or dappled coats of so many 
other mammals have been developed in like manner by sexual selection. The very 
fish in the sea show similar results of esthetic preferences. The butterfly fins of the 
gurnard and the courting colours of the stickleback have but one explanation. .. . 
Even the basis of the dance, and, therefore, to a great extent of the lyric, poetic, 
and dramatic faculty, is closely bound up in like manner with the choice in 


pairing. The minuets of the blackcock, the aerial antics of the peewit, the meeting- 
places and ball-rooms of so many grouse and other game-birds, the strutting of the 
peacock, the display of the argus pheasant, the coquetting of butterflies, the 


strange courtship of spiders. . . . 


A little more self-conscious art, a little less ethical enthusiasm, 
could have made a little more of the material; such material of 
strangely shaped and coloured words as “ trogon,” and “ barbet,” and 
“toucan ”’—but merely to bring together, in the inspiration of argu- 
ment rather than art, so many short clauses, each containing at least 
one purple or orange name, stimulating to the imagination either by 
strangeness or familiarity, was no small literary success. 

One more quotation I shall make, again illustrative of Grant Allen’s 
occasional success in what I daresay he would have called “ the higher 
style,” a passage in which for once he dropped the irony which was 
his usual manner, and allowed the aspiration of his heart, the simple 
sincerity of his hope, to escape in a passage of eloquent pleading, 
through which blows the keen sweet air one of the purest of recent 
lives could alone breathe. It is from the preface to his least-fortunate 
book, his second “ hill-top novel,” The British Barbarians :— 

‘*T am writing in my study on a heatherclad hill-top. When I raise my eye 
from my sheet of foolscap it falls upon miles and miles of broad, open moorland. 
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My window looks out upon unsullied nature. Everything around is fresh, and 
pure, and wholesome. Through the open casement the scent of the pines blows 
in with the breeze from the neighbouring firwood. Keen airs sigh through the 
pine-needles. Grasshoppers chirp from deep tangles of bracken. The song of a 
skylark drops from the sky like soft rain in summer ; in the evening, a night-jar 
croons to us his monotonously passionate love- wail, from his perch on the gnarled 
boughs of the wind-swept larch that crowns the upland. But away below in the 
valley, as night draws on, a lurid glare reddens the north-eastern horizon. It 
marks the spot where the great wen of London heaves and festers. Up here on 
the freer hills the sharp air blows in upon us, limpid and clear from a thousand 
leagues of open ocean ; down there in the crowded town it stagnates and ferments, 
polluted with the diseases and vices of centuries. . . . Far, far below, the theatre 
and the music-hall spread their garish gas-lamps. Let who will heed them. But 
here on the open hill-top we know fresher and more wholesome delights. Those 
feverish joys allure us not. O decadents of the town, we have seen your sham 
idyls, your tinsel Arcadias. We have tired of their stuffy atmosphere, their daz- 
zling jets, their weary ways, their gaudy dresses ; we shun the sunken cheeks, 
the lack-lustre eyes, the heart-sick souls of your painted goddesses. . . . Your 
halls are too stifling with carbonic acid gas; for us, we breathe oxygen. .. . How 
we smile, we who live here, when some dweller in the mists and smoke of the 
valley confounds our delicate atmosphere, redolent of honey, and echoing the 
manifold murmur of bees, with that stifling miasma of the gambling hell and the 
dancing saloon! Trust me, dear friend, the moorland air is far other than you 
fancy. You can wander up here along the purple ridges, hand locked in hand 
with those you love, without fear of harm to yourself or your comrade. No Bloom 
of Ninon here, but fresh cheeks like the peach-blossom where the sun has kissed 
it ; no casual fruition of loveless, joyless harlots, but life-long saturation of your 
own heart’s desire in your own heart’s innocence. Ozone is better than all the 


champagne in the Strand or Piccadilly. If only you will believe it, it is purity, 
and life, and sympathy, and vigour. Its perfect freshness and perpetual fount of 
youth keep your age from withering. It crimsons the sunset, and lives in the 
afterglow. If these delights thy mind may move, leave, oh, leave the meretricious 
town, and come to the airy peaks.” 


ITI. 


These quotations illustrate not merely Grant Allen’s talent for 
literary expression, but they may stand, too, as illustrations of the 
kind of thought he best cared to express, and the temper in which he 
strove to express it. Grant Allen was one of those whom an in- 
scrutable Providence creates Englishmen (I know, of course, techni- 
ally he was Irish-French-Canadian) for the express purpose of their 
differing on every conceivable question with their fellow countrymen. 
This is one of the many ways in which England is seen to be in the 
peculiar care of the invisible powers. Perhaps the soil of no other 
nation is so richly fertilised with the martyred remains of its artists 
and thinkers. Grant Allen was one of those true patriots. who do 
their country the great service of differing from it on every possible 
occasion. Was there any subject on which Grant Allen agreed with 
England—or any subject on which England agreed with Grant 
Allen? I suppose one might, with diligence, find one or two. 
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Read, for example, those “ Plain Words on the Woman Question,” in 
Number 274 (October, 1889) of this Review, and you will find him 
ten years ago vigorously sounding that anti-Malthusian alarm which 
Zola has set to mighty drums in Fécondité, a book of which, one 
hears, England has as yet no need. Yet, let it by all means be 
allowed that Grant Allen was at variance with his country on most 
other questions. He was a Home-Ruler, a Socialist, an “ Atheist ” 
(so called) and (in theory) a “Free-Lover”—everything but a house- 
breaker. I could think of nothing worse to say of him were I 
advocatus diaboli. O yes! there is some fear that he was a Little 
Englander. But there are differences which, like certain bombs, 
explode ; and there are differences which fall softly in the grass of 
oblivion, and are forgotten. England now takes socialism and 
atheism (long since respectable as “ agnosticism”) quite calmly. The 
Home-Ruler and the Little Englander it keeps alive because political 
meetings must have something to play with. But—Free Love!! 
An evil and adulterous generation naturally takes that seriously. 
Grant Allen was at liberty to call London a “ squalid village,” or to 
plump down any of his delicious paradoxes, such as: “ We Celts 
henceforth will rule the roost in Britain” ; he might protest against 
preserved partridges, or say what he pleased about the aristocracy ; 
but when it came to suggesting that a notoriously painful marriage 
law was capable of improvement—a marriage law which necessitates 
the expensive safety-valve of the divorce court—ah! then indeed 
Grant Allen sinned the sin for which there is no forgiveness between 
the North and the Irish Seas. Lord Rosebery recently described us 
with pathetic pathos as a little island floating lonely (and unpro- 
tected) in these Northern seas, or something similarly pretty ; so, 
indeed, we float, very lonely, on such an important question as the 
comfortable (merely comfortable) relation of man and woman. In 
all that relates to that we are only less civilised than the unspeakably 
English Turk. We may, indeed, as Mr. Meredith brilliantly said, 
have passed Seraglio Point, but certainly we have not rounded Cape 
Turk. 

Grant Allen felt this limitation on the part of his countrymen with 
the acuteness of a sincere and melioristic mind, as two much greater 
novelists, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, not to speak of any number 
of great poets, had felt it before him, and he determined to do what 
he could do to advance a saner ideal. Thus he wrote The Woman 
Who Did. 

Grant Allen regarded this as the most important book he ever 
wrote. Perhaps, after all, he was right. I didn’t think so when I 
first read it; for it is quite certain that, technically speaking, it is far 
from being his best novel; nor, well and sometimes beautifully 
written,)is it the best, that is the most individually, written of his 
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books. .A book, however, may be a bad novel, it may be indifferently 
written ; and yet it may be an important book. Robert Elsmere was, 
for England, an important book. Degeneration, for all its absurdities, 
was an important book, Neither book was “literature,” nor science, 
nor anything that mattered artistically or anywise technically. Each 
vook was merely a poster—a poster, a vivid advertising shock 
announcing new ideas; that is, not brand-new ideas, not ideas that 
had never been heard of before (for where shall we find those in 
historic times ?) but ideas practically untried upon large areas of man- 
kind, towards the trial of which the spifit of the age seemed blindly 
to be pushing. Its very title declared Tie Woman Who Did to be 
a poster of rebellion ; and as such it was a remarkably conspicuous 
suecess—for, as I said on its publication, the story was nought, the 
characters were puppets, a philosopher’s puppets; yet, so momentous 
was the moral idea it advertised, so single-minded and pure-of-heart 
was the motive enthusiasm of the man who wrote it, that it sold as 
though it had been some really interesting romance by Miss Marie 
Corelli or Mr. Hall Caine. 

I do it, and certainly intend it, no disrespect, when I speak of it as 
the advertisement of an idea. There is nothing that ideas need so 
much as advertisement. Grant Allen always had this happy knack, 
by the sheer innocence of his almost childlike sincerity, of attracting, 
or shall I say, repelling, immediate attention for any cause he cared 
to espouse. His lightest. phrase sounded a gong which summoned 
his fellow-countrymen to put out with all their might the fire he had 
just kindled. It mattered little what it was he talked of. He could 
not avoid making the poster phrase, the poster word. If you 
seriously want to save the world, you have first got to make the 
world hear, and secondly make the world throw stones. Grant 
Allen had a really enviable faculty of provoking the world to 
throw stones. He was like a great speaker. However unruly 
his audience, he had but to raise a finger of audacious phrase, 
and, whatever happened afterwards, he was heard. Take a long- 
since tranquil theme, such as the poetry of Mr. William Wat- 
son. James Ashcroft Noble knew it almost before it was born, 
he wrote of it, persuasively as he could write, in important 
journals, such as The Academy and The Spectator. At one time 
Hutton seemed to edit The Spectator for the very proper purpose of 
announcing the truly momentous presence in our midst of the author 
of ‘““Wordsworth’s Grave.” The present writer was reciting it with 
inconsiderate proselytism quite ten years ago. Yet The National 
Review, in which it appeared, passed virtually unnoticed, save by the 
little band who looked out for it, knowing it was to appear. An 
unappreciated genius, Mr. Watson wandered unrecognised on the 
Yorkshire moors. Then Grant Allen took up his.speaking trumpet, 
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modestly enough, indeed, as he always did, and said: “ Let there be 
William Watson,” and there was William Watson. Small critics, 
who knew as little of the poet as they knew of his trumpeter, said, 
What does Grant Allen know about poetry? Grant Allen, the 
“ populariser ” of science, the self-confessed manufacturer of shoddy 
fiction. But Grant Allen had blown his trumpet, that “coarse” 
trumpet of his, and England— including Lord Rosebery—heard. Of 
course, Mr. Watson had been no less a poet though Grant Allen had 
never spoken, just as Armenia had been Armenia though The Purple 
East had never been written ;~ but it is, after all, a pleasant thing to 
be recognised as William Watson a little ahead of posterity’s finding 
it out, and I am sure Mr. Watson remembers with gratitude that the 
noble, forcible, and fascinating personality of Grant Allen was once 
enthusiastically his very effective poster. 

Similarly, in regard to The Woman Who Did: the ethical motive was, 
of course, familiar enough—old as Shelley, old as the hills. -A year 
or two before its publication Mr. Meredith had published, in Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta, the sympathetic drama of similar revolt, but 
the Conservative Press which upholds the world—like the tortoise in 
Buddhist cosmogony—had not fallen about his ears. Mr. Meredith’s 
style is a coat of mail which protects the most innovating idea. But 
there was a deeper reason than that. England dreads the abstract ; 
give it plain, common-sense, concrete adultery, and it will forgive and 
forget. But of abstract “adultery ””—adultery from the highest 
ethical motives—it is suspicious. And, of course, in a sense it is 
right. To break a law is one thing, to set up that law-breaking 
as a new law is another. Of course, in Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta Mr. Meredith did that very thing. But then you can 
esoterically exhibit law-breaking art in the protective obscurity of, 
say, The Dudley Gallery, which would provoke a storm of comment 
if placarded, say, at the Strand entrance to Waterloo Bridge. &o 
much depends on where the nude in truth is hung. Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta was a warm human exception—in spite of its author 
intending to make a new rule; The Woman Who Did announced an 
aggressive new rule. It possessed no humanity to excuse it. It 
cought no excuse. It was intended as a challenge, and its success 
was, that it was-accepted as such. That it should be furiously 
attacked was a part of that success, otherwise there had been no 
necessity to write it. In form a novel, in reality it belongs to our 
noble series of change-demanding pamphlets. As literature it has 
emall value, as a brilliant noise on behalf of human progress it means 
a great deal. 

Perhaps it were as well to explain that while in the abstract I 
agreed with Grant Allen’s theory on this matter long before I knew 
Grant Allen—in fact just after I met with Shelley !—later experience 
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of life has led me to doubt its practical, working, efficiency. 
Indeed, I am venturous, superstitious, old-fashioned enough to 
wonder if, at all events for certain natures, there is not a more radical 
criticism to be made of those theories. Let us allow that there are 
happy natures constituted in the light of reason who can love accord- 
ing to the law which Grant Allen summarises in this neat quatrain :— 


“T hold that heart full poor that owns its boast 
To throb in tune with but one throbbing breast. 
Who numbers many friends, loves friendship most ; 
Who numbers many lover, loves each love best.” 


I, too, thought so once, but I have come to realise that what Grant 
Allen meant by love is not in the real sense—that is the absurd, the 
tragic, the comic, the mystic—sense, love at all. He really spoke of 
a sort of sexual comradeship. Love is something far more terrible. 
It has nothing whatever to do with reason, nothing to do with theories. 
It burns this way, it burns that. But the flame it sets alight is for 
one martyr, it is kindled by one torch. 

Indeed, as I ventured sometimes to tell him, there is something in 
human life, in human nature, which I think Grant Allen rather 
missed ; something mystic, something divinely and devilishly irra- 
tional which he did not take into account in his melioristic dreams. Of 
course, it is the way of all moralists, and Grant Allen was a moralist, 
par excellence. Packed full of humanity himself, he never realised what 
one can only call the elaborate waywardness of human nature. He 
thought of humanity too much in the abstract. He thought of it as 
composed of human beings amenable to reason, ductible to ideals. 
Being himself a nature singularly adaptable to the influence of right 
thinking, he imagined that the rest of the world was like him. Of 
course he knew, but in his utopianism he hardly remembered sufficiently 
that the influence of ideas on humanity is exceedingly slow and 
laborious and indeed superficial. To see the right was with him to 
do it. To see the wrong in his own nature was at least to struggle 
to set it right. His, in fact, was a nature singularly conformable to 
moral ideas. But average human nature is not. It sees the right, 
but its warm life-forces compel it to do the wrong. As Grant Allen 
once wittily said of a friend, humanity “longs to be a saint, but it 
loves to be a sinner.” 

I think it was this in Grant Allen which closed his eyes to the 
beauty of London. The beauty of London, if one may say so, is the 
beauty of a richly-coloured meerschaum. It smells rankly of old 
romantic sin. With its freakish rings of rich brown, it is, side by 
side with a nice clean new meerschaum, a disgrace. Life has had its 
way with it, and it is coloured accordingly. Now, I think I do him 
no wrong when I say that Grant Allen rather loved the new meer- 
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schaum. I don’t think he would have cared much to live, say, in an 
old historic house. At every turn it would have reminded him of wrong 
thinking, of crushing social wrong. He could never have slept in it. 
The “monopolist instincts” would have shrieked about his bed at 
night. He loved the beauty of new-made things, life washed clean 
in the dawn ; and I am far from implying that he was anything but 
right in so doing. The beauty of antiquity was, I imagine, to his 
way of thinking—partly dirt and partly superstition: of course, I 
mean mere age, that is the humanisation which comes to anything 
through mere use, I am hardly writing for a reader who needs to be 
told of his appreciation, his exceptionally intuitive interpretation of the 
definitely, demonstrably, beautiful things of antiquity. His knowledge 
of and insight into the Italian painters of the Renaissance is well-known, 
and I have had few more fascinating experiences than hearing him 
expound his original interpretation of the symbolism of, say, Botti- 
celli’s Primavera : a picture, indeed, sufficiently hackneyed to provide 
opportunity for a towr de force of original exposition. 

The fact remains that Grant Allen loved human ideals more than 
human realities—as, indeed, we all should do, but don’:. This ideality 
accounts for the unreality—as fiction—of such books as The Woman 
Who Did ; but, at the same time, it is nothing against their usefulness 
as brilliant and forcible social tracts. To write a really influential 
tract—well, what novel since that lovely tract of Tess of the D’ Urbe- 
villes is worth mentioning beside such an achievement ? 


IV. 


I am thus insidiously led up to Grant Allen’s novels without a 
purpose. Of these I propose to say little—for a good reason. On 
entering into friendship with Grant Allen it was obligatory to make 
one promise only: never, under whatsoever temptation, to read one 
of his “commercial” novels, I feel myself no little unworthy as I 
think that my poor human nature proved incapable of strictly fulfilling 
this condition. And, indeed, I must not forget Grant Allen made 
one exception : For Maimie’s Sake. This was an earlier illustration of 
The Woman Who Did idea; and, though there is much that Grant 
Allen wrote that I prefer to it, I admit that in “ Maimie ” he out- 
lined a type of original interest, and indeed created the only living 
woman in his books. For, indeed, in no study so much as that of 
woman would his passion for the abstract so absolutely unfit him to 
arrive at reality. Man may be imperfectly amenable to rule, but 
every woman is an exception. Woman, indeed, is human nature. 

I once meditated an appreciation of Grant Allen’s “ pot-boilers,” 
which only accident prevented my carrying out; and I’m afraid, 
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unintentionally indeed, I hurt him: by saying that his current “ pote 
boiler,” Under Sealed Orders, was a much better novel than TZ/e 
Woman Who Did. Some day I may fulfil my old intention, and I 
think I should not find it difficult to prove that Grant Allen was a 
far better novelist than he had the smallest interest in being. 

As a teller of the short story he is admitted, among those who 
know, to have been a brilliant pioneer. It,was an appropriate coin- 
cidence that very shortly before his death he should have published 
a selection of twelve of the most important of his tales, with a 
characteristic confession of how he came to be a story-teller at all. 
Of course, he was a born story-teller; but, as all gifts are the 
revelation of accident, it was the accident of his having thrown a 
scientific idea into the form of a story that revealed Grant Allen’s 
story-telling both to himself and to the world. His best stories 
always bore the mark of this accidental origin. They were always 
the illustration of some scientific or moral conceptions: from the 
famous Reverend John Creedy to The Woman Who Did. But their 
success was that they lost nothing in narrative interest on that 
account. The Child of the Phalanstery, Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece, are 
both, so to speak, allegorical in intention ;- but all the same, they 
hold and move one just as if they were the simplest emotional stories, 
and not in the least the attractive envelope of an ethical pill. 
Besides, sheerly as story-telling, some of Grant Allen’s stories qualify 
him as an inventor. The Reverend John Creedy, Mr. Chung, and 
many other such stories, justify his timid enough claim to be one of 
the earliest writers of “ the romance of the clash of civilisations.” He 
used sometimes to say that, mis-spent as his life had been, he was the 
maker of the phrase: “ gone Fantee.” With touching humility, in 
the preface to that collection of Twelve Tales just referred to, he 
mentions with characteristic (let one say for him, absurd) deference 
“the Kiplings,” the “ Wellses:” “I shall be amply content if our 
masters permit me to pick up the crumbs that fall from the table of 
the Hardys, the Kiplings, the Merediths, and the Wellses.” 

I have nothing to say to ‘the Hardys” and “the Merediths,” 
except to protest against a somewha*> hasty use of the plural. But 
“the Kiplings” and “the Wellses”! Well, I kow-tow (as Grant 
Allen would say), to those brilliant writers with all my heart— 
but to be able to tell a tale better than Grant Allen, that is to go 
one better than one’s tutor, does not prove one a more important 
person than Grant Allen. “No talent can be supremely effective,” 
said that very clear-sighted observer, George Henry Lewes, “unless it 
act in close alliance with certain moral qualities.” ‘“ Art” is only of 


supreme importance when it is either the embodiment of that beauty 


which is the final unquestionable holiness, or when it is the voice of 
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the universal absolutes of man. To be “ diabolically clever” is not 
the same thing. To cinematograph the past, or to cinematograph 
the present, is nothing like so important as—to pray with all your 
heart for the future. Prayer is usually allowed to be exempt from 
minor esthetic criticism. 

. And this leads me to speak of a little volume which must certainly 
not go uncelebrated here, and which in the whole enormous library 
of Grant Allen’s writings has a more important place than has yet 
been allowed to it, or than he himself would have claimed for it, 
the little volume of his poems quaintly entitled: The Lower Slopes, 
Reminiscences of Excursions round the Base of Helicon, undertaken for 
the most part in early manhood. Tf it contained no other poem than 
this striking “Prayer,” it would have a sufficient raison d’étre : 


** A crowned Caprice is god of this world ; 
On his stony breast are his white wings furled. 
No ear to listen, no eye to see, 
No heart to feel for a man hath he. 


“ But his pitiless arm is swift to smite ; 
And his mute lips utter one word of might, 
’Mid the clash of gentler souls and rougher, 
‘ Wrong must thou do, or wrong must suffer.’ 
Then grant, O dumb, blind god, at least thet we 
Rather the sufferers than the doers be.” 


I was glad to see that Mr. Lang in a beautiful, so to say playfully 


elegiac, article @ propos Grant Allen’s death, referred to him as “a 
ead good Christian.”” Itoo had ventured to write that, like Shelley, 
he was all his life a Christian without knowing it. Certainly his 
nature was filled with a pity which in the depth of its tenderness was 
distinctively “ Christian.” His favourite motto was “ Self-develop- 
ment is greater than self-sacrifice”; but when one remembers the 
deliberate way in which he sacrificed all his literary and scientific 
dreams to the domestic ideal, and preached constantly in his stories 
that a man with a wife and children must be husband or father first 
and artist afterwards—one realised that when his abstract theories 
were put to the human test, Grant Allen considered first the human 
need in the situation and last of all his theories. Moralist as he was, 
he was far indeed from being a doctrinaire. 

Recently re-reading some of his old articles in this Review I came 
upon a characteristic touch of his pity in a quaintly unexpected place : 
a review of Stevenson’s Travels witha Donkey. Grant Allen was even 
then generously “discovering” other people. It is to be feared that 
the jesting thanks of one of his protégées too often came true: “ Need 
I say that you have earned my blackest ingratitude” ? “There is 
many a true werd spoken in jest,” was Grant Allen’s quiet comment 
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on the occasion. But, to return to Stevenson, after praising the book 
for its various now classical qualities, Grant Allen concludes thus: 
“ Nevertheless, since one cannot wholly divorce oneself from the 
ethical feeling of one’s age, I must confess that I should have liked 
Mr. Stevenson better if he had beaten his donkey less unmercifully, 
and, above all, if he had not used that wooden goad, with its eighth 
of an inch of pin. This is not the place to discuss the broad question 
of ‘no morality in art’: but most Englishmen will perhaps feel 
pained rather than amused by the description of poor Modestine’s 
many stripes, or of her foreleg ‘no better than raw beef on the inside.’ ” 
Grant Allen was unlike his younger contemporaries in being unable 
to enjoy cruelty. He could not enjoy cruelty in any form, not even 
in a book. 
“ Why should a sob 
For the vaguest smart 


One moment throb 
Through the tiniest heart ?” 


he indignantly exclaims in a poem in which, d propos a moth in a 
candle flame, he arraigns the devil of pain in the universe. 

Mr. Lang has spokenof Grant Allen as “a master of the ballade,” 
and to illustrate how successfully he could wield the more stately 
measures of English verse, I may quote these two verses from his fine 
Arnoldian meditation, In Magdalen Tower :— 


“ This very tree, whose life is our life’s sister, 
We know not if the ichor in her veins 
Thrill with fierce joy when April dews have kissed her 
Or shrink in anguish from October rains. 
We search the mighty world above and under, 
Yet nowhere find the soul we fain would find, 
Speech in the hollow rumbling of the thunder, 
Words in the whispering wind. 


“We yearn for brotherhood with lake and mountain, 

Our conscious soul seeks conseious sympathy, 

Nymphs in the coppice, Naiads in the fountain, 
Gods on the craggy height and roaring sea. 

We find but soulless sequences of matter, 
Fact linked to fact by adamantine rods, 

Eternal bonds of former sense and latter, 
Dead laws for living gods.” 


Grant Allen’s, too, was the happy characterisation of FitzGerald’s 
Omar as “ This rose of Iran on an English stock.” But I must quote 
no more from a little book which easily proves that Grant Allen, 
while he was, what is still more important, a poet in the larger sense, 
in temperament, in prose, was also a skilful and forcible poet in verse. 





v 

In fact, he was, perhaps, the most variously gifted man of letters 
of his time. Sheerly as a literary workman he can seldom have 
been equalled. His capacity for working under every disadvantage 
of circumstance was almost superhuman ; as his obedient adaptability 
to the demands of the public or the publishers by whom he had to 
live, was as astonishing as it was tragic. When, to his surprise, as 
he tells in his preface to the Twelve Tales already referred to, 
Mr. Chatto asked him to write stories, he characteristically tells how : 
“ Not a little surprised at this request, I sat down like an obedient 
workman, and tried to write one at my employer’s bidding.” 

Similarly, on a larger scale, when Sir George Newnes offered a 
thousand pounds for a sensational novel, he produced What’s Bred in 
the Bone with cynical cleverness. That a man of his calibre should 
have been compelled thus to prostitute gifts so important, however 
brave and laughing a face he put upon it, is one of the saddest things 
in recent literary history, as it is eloquent once more of the cruel 
indifference to the arduous conditions of literary creation in a country 
which, nevertheless, plumes itself particularly upon its noble 
literature. But that he was able to do it so brilliantly will, doubt- 
less, be the feature of the case which will most fill the down-trodden 
literary mind with envy. 

In the mere mechanical—but how important—matter of “turning 
out ” his “ copy’ he was quite amazing. Anyone who has stayed in 
his house will remember how his type-writer could be heard as you 
crossed the hall, punctually beginning to click at nine every morning, 
and, if you eavesdropped, you would seldom note a pause in its rapid 
clicking. I don’t think that Grant Allen can even once in his life 
have “stopped for a word.” Interruptions made no difference. I- 
have known him stop in the middle of a sentence at the sound of 
the luncheon gong, and then, having found on repairing to the 
dining-room that the gong was a little premature, go back to his 
type-writer and finish the sentence and begin another. Like all men 
who do much in this world, he had a genius for using up remnants of 
time. He had, too, an almost Gladstonian power of concentration. 
Whatever was going on, he could write if he had made up his mind to. 
I think that the only thing that ever worried him was a picture askew or 
a pot out of its place. He couldn’t be happy till he had set that right. 
Otherwise, however, most things could happen without their interfering 
with the strong current of his thought bent on expressing itself. One 
reminiscence to the point I always recall when I think of him in 
this connection. Some five years ago I was domiciled in his house 
for many weeks. I was there because Grant Allen and his brave 
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and beautiful wife had taken to heart a private sorrow of mine, with 
@ personal sympathy such as few friends are capable of. There were 
days when I didn’t feel quite equal tothe journalism I had undertaken 
to do; and I remember that on one of them Grant Allen offered to write 
a brief review for me. If I remember rightly, the book was that 
which first revealed to us the charming personality of Miss Fiona 
Macleod—Pharais. It chanced, too, that on this particular day 
certain other friends were staying in the house, who were interested 
to see Grant Allen use his typewriter. Some five of us gathered 
round him as he sat down to it. “ Well,” he said, “ what shall I 
write? Oh, I might as well write that review” —and off he went, and 
in something like ten minutes he had written five hundred bright 
pointed words, for which Miss Fiona Macleod must, I am sure, have 
been very grateful, and which she will no doubt admire all the more 
for this confession of their true authorship. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add, as a journalist who has still to go on earning many 
loaves, that reviews signed by my name are not usually written by 
anyone more distinguished than myself. But I recalled this incident 
only to illustrate Grant Allen’s capacity for working brilliantly 
under all circumstances. There were we five people bending over 
him, but he thought absolutely nothing about us. He was busy 
with “the Celtic movement,” and something he wanted to say about 
it. We were hardly phantasmagoria. 

So I come to the man himself, to the personal loss. That: loss 
needs an elegy for its expression. Nowadays we write our elegies in 
the form of hurried leading articles, and perhaps such a column of 
valedictory prose as Mr. Lang’s column in the Daily News is a more 
real expression of loss than that artistic sorrow remembered in tran- 
quillity which elaborates an Jn Memoriam. ‘When the wreath is so 
magnificent, one is apt to forget our sorrow in our esthetic self- 
gratulation over our wreath. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his funeral oration, laid stress, over and 
over again, as I was glad to note, on two elements of Grant Allen’s 
character: his courage and his “ militant sincerity.” Yes, the courage 
hidden in that frail frame of his was almost pathetic; and he was 
certainly the sincerest man I have ever known. He possessed the 
simple truthfulness of genius, and perhaps one might say more par- 
ticularly, of scientific genius. It is the business of the man of science 
to tell the truth ; it is his raison a’étre. He is so concerned to “ find 
out” that he never conceives that there can be any necessity to con- 
ceal. That is why he so often shocks his fellows—in the pure imno- 
cence of discovery. I don’t think, as I have said elsewhere, that 
Grant Allen ever had an arriére pensée in his life. He never realised 
the necessity of the social lie, or any other form of dissimulation. 
Some of us more worldly-wise, and thus on a lower level than he, 
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would sometimes protest, on his own behalf, against his extreme 
open-mindedness-on such matters as the commercial disabilities of 
tailing the truth. He was, of course, in the main a financial suc- 
co33, but there was a brief period after The Woman Who Did when 
publishers and editors fought shy of him; and during that period he 
would confide to any afternoon caller, with perfect simplicity, and not 
the smallest sense of “‘ martyrdom,” that he stood idle in the market- 
pace, because no one dared to hire him. I have heard him say 
frankly to a certain young writer, during an interchange of “‘ shop ” : 
“‘ Why I never received so much for a novel in my life!” Yet he 
was very well paid, as literary payment goes. Any one who cares 
can share his printed confidences in this matter, and enjoy an excellent 
example of his style in his old Jdler article on “My First Book,” 
since reprinted, with other confessions, by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. It ends with this now-famous advice: ‘“ Don’t take to 
literature if you’ve capital enough in hand to buy a good broom, and 
energy enough to annex a vacant crossing.” 

Grant Allen was too great to tell lies, even white lies. He never 
realised the necessity. He could compromise to the extent of doing 
brilliantly the work he hated, but more he would not do. No neces- 
sity, no torture, would have persuaded him to deny, or suppress, the 
truth that was in him. He might write of something else, but 
whenever he was obliged to write of vital matters, whatever it cost 
him, he told the truth. 

Also, he was, I think, the most completely “emancipated ” of any 
recent English mind expressing itself in literature. I never observed 
a trace of that succumbing to the inherited habits of thought and 
feeling which even the most “advanced” thinkers have developed 
towards the close of life. He was entirely devoid of any form of 
“superstition.” His reason was, to the last, master of the house of 
life. Perhaps he saw a little too clearly, for, as his most famous 
protégée writes :— ' 

“ They see not clearliest 
Who see all things clear.” 


Perhaps Grant Allen too confidently set up Darwin and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer in the place of his lost Hebrew prophets. There is, as I 
siid above, something mystic in human life that he refused to con- 
sider. With the presumptuous flamboyance of youth I sometimes 
told him so. Yet, at the same time, no one had such an overwhelm- 
ing cosmic sense of the wonder of the universe. His wonder in 
presence of that appalling spectacle perhaps dwarfed his appreciation 
of the greater mystery of the soul of man. The brilliant organisation 
of the universe, perhaps, a little distracted him from the human 
miracle. I wish I could have borrowed his phonographic memory to 
record a spoken rhapsody of his of the wonder, not of the world, but 
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of the worlds, gently directed at me one evening in answer to some 
absurd boyish criticism of his way of thought. I remember it only as 
music—as I remember most of his talk. 

And what an amazing talker he was! No pose-talk, but talk 
easily born of his knowledge and love of the subject that at the mo- 
ment occupied him. No more brilliant generaliser can ever have 
lived. Present him with the most unexpected fact, or the most com- 
plex set of circumstances (as it might seem to you), and he had iis 
theory in an instant, and was making it as clear, by the aid of his 
marvellously copious and exact vocabulary, as though he had drawn 
it on the air. And bright things by the score all the way! His gift 
of stating the most intricate matter impromptu in a few simple 
words, and of pouring out the most varied and profound learning as 
though he were telling a fairy tale, can hardly have been equalled, 
and certainly can never have been surpassed. 

Well, we shall “look it up in Grant” no more. The swallows he 
loved to see flying in and out from the eaves of his beautiful house 
at Hindhead will come back, but he will come back no more. The 
nightjar, his favourite bird, will perch near the windows at twilight” 
with its hoarse, sad, churring cry, but Grant Allen will hear it no 
more. All the goodness, the humour, the tenderness, the imagination, 
the intellect, the brilliance, the love and laughter that were Grant 
Allen are now a little dust. 

At his funeral I had in my pocket his little volume of poems, and 
as we turned away from the sad place where we had left him, two of 
his beautiful lines were murmuring in my mind :— 

‘* Perchance a little light will come with morning, 
Perchance I shall but sleep.” 
Perchance ! 


Ricnuarp Le GALLirenne. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


“Was war inevitable?” The question is just now being a good 
deal debated, and, as far as one can judge, the great majority of 
people agree that it was. Yet these are the very same people who, 
a few months ago, could see no serious threat of war in the conditions 
of South Africa. One is disposed to ask why a thing which is now 
largely regarded as perfectly obvious was not generally foreseen. I 
do not think of attempting to answer that question, for it would in- 
volve long explanations of many things, but one or two points—not 
necessarily very important, but yet of some interest—suggest them- 
selves. The imperturbable complacency of the Britisher is a charac- 
teristic upon which foreigners are never tired of commenting. It is 
very irritating to them, especially when, as is often the case, we are 
rather disposed to regard it asa very fine trait in the national char- 
acter. Doubtless there is something to be said in its favour, inas- 
much as there is still truth in the saying, that the world takes a man 
at his own price ; but without wishing to create such an anomaly as 
the modest Briton, one does feel certain twinges of apprehension at 
times that this serenity may some day be very rudely disturbed. 
~This Transvaal business may be regarded as a kind of autumn 
manceuvres for the nation in its character and resources—an up-to-date 
test, not very searching perhaps, much less drastic indeed than we might 
have been subjected to, but yet quite sufficient for practical purposes. 
The efficiency of the Army system, the quality and readiness of the 
transports, the part played by the Navy, the procedure of the Govern- 
ment, the almost paralysing provisions for convening Parliament in 
order to move an army corps, will, no doubt, be fully threshed out by 
experts, and are not considered here. It is to the character, and not 
the resources, that I refer. The virtue of the national characteristic 
came out at the time of the Nicholson’s Nek affair, and, as sufficient 
tribute was paid to it from abroad, nothing more need be said about 
that. The defects of the quality came home to me some months 
ago when, having recently arrived from the Transvaal, I was 
questioned about matters there by scores of people—members of both 
Houses, professional men, business men,' journalists, all taking an intel- 
ligent interest in public matters. All were against war, not be- 
cause it might prove a big undertaking, but because they thought 
that there was nothing to fight about; that the differences were 
so small as to make the idea of war absurd; that the Bloemfontein 
terms were so reasonable that Kruger must give way; that the 
Boers were “not such fools” as to provoke war; that it was not 
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worth a war because “time was on our side”; and generally be- 
cause the idea of war was absurd! “Time is on our side” has 
been for years a catch saying in England when referring to the 
Transvaal ; but it has found no acceptance among British subjects in 
South Africa. When it was urged that a vastly more important 
question than war or no war was the preservation or loss of South 
Africa, almost without exception these men refused to seriously 
discuss it. Their answer was only the serene complacency of the 
Britisher. So far no great harm has come of it, and the incident is 
not put forward as a tragic example of folly, but merely suggested 
as one of the reasons why the inevitable war was not generally re- 
garded here as inevitable—or even probable. The difficulties in 
the way of an inhabitant of these islands who was asked to believe 
that the Transvaal would make war upon the Empire were admittedly 
great: the proposition seemed to be positively ludicrous. Does it 
still appear so ludicrous, now that the thing has been done? Perhaps 
so! Perhaps not! That is for those to say who had said that it was 
impossible, and who had previously said that the continuance of the 
state of affairs in the Transvaal was “ impossible,” and thought that 
that dictum satisfactorily settled the question. 

One could adduce another reason for the failure to foresee the 
“inevitable,” to wit, that it is almost impossible to enter upon the 
point of view of a people who are not upon one’s own or some other 
known plane of civilization and experience, and therefore it was a 
puzzle to the wisest to know what the Boers would do. Lord Rose- 
bery’s description of Cromwell—a practical mystic—suggests a line 
of reflection concerning Kruger and the Boers, which has often been 
touched upon and which it would be interesting to follow, but such 
matters are beyond the scope of afew brief notes; it is necessary, 
however, to observe that the quality thus indicated must be regarded 
as a considerable factor in determining whether war was or was not 
inevitable, and it is one which was often lost sight of when, some 
months ago, it was debated whether the Boers would fight or climb 
down. The view that the Boers would not fight, if the Imperial 
Government gave evidence of being in earnest, was quite common 
in South Africa ; but it must be noted that this is a very different - 
thing from the complacent conviction in England, to which I 
have referred, that there was no fear of South Africa being lost 
to the Empire. British South Africans generally believed that 
the Boers would not fight while England’s hands were free else- 
where, but that they were quite determined to make a move as 
soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself. This convic- 
tion was very strong among the British in the Transvaal, for to 
them there was ample evidence that Mr. Kruger was looking to 
something beyond defending the independence of his country. 
3x2 
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In 1894 we had seen the commencement of preparations on a large 
seale which are to-day demanding toll in British blood. In the 
manifesto published before the Raid, the Uitlanders complained of the 
£250,000 spent on Pretoria forts, £100,000 on Johannesburg fort, the 
importation of cannon, Maxims, and small arms, and the hiring of 
German mercenaries. In 1894 we had witnessed the suggestion of 
President Kruger to Germany for alliance. Since those days the 
prosecution of military works and exercises has been increasing. The 
signalling by heliographs and flashlights day and night; the working 
of search-lights from the forts; the strengthening of defences by 
trenches, wire entanglements, &c.; the arrest of persons passing near 
the forts; the purchase of the largest and best field-guns and siege- 
guns; the importation of Mausers to arm every Dutchman in Africa; 
the accumulation of huge stores of meal, grain, and forage ; the pro- 
vision of large cold storage for frozen meat in Pretoria ; the drilling 
of the artillery and passing of numbers of Boer youths on a sort 
of short service system through the artillery—all these things were 
signs which most of us witnessed ourselves, and for that reason they 
impressed us in a way in which the mere recital of them could 
not impress others. The ugly feature about these preparations was 
that they were not ostentatious, and could not, therefore, be dismissed 
as “bluff.” Of course, you cannot build forts on the quiet, and thus 
part of the programme appeared, upon superficial observation, to be 
merely a show for the purpose of intimidation. But there was as much 
secrecy as possible about the importation, moving and distribution 
of the big guns and small arms,and the forts were very jealously 
guarded. Indeed, it seems unnecessary to emphasise this now 
when we have unmistakable evidence that their guns exceed, 
both in number and quality, anything that they were thought to 
possess. Thus people resident in the Transvaal who could judicially 
review the facts as they knew them, could not avoid the con- 
clusion that war was inevitable—sooner or later! A great many 
did not review the facts judicially, but hoped that something would 
happen, such as a change of President, a Progressive majority, or 
financial embarrassment of the Government, to alter the Boer policy, 
and, therefore, did not recognise the inevitable and foresee the end. 
The evidence which was available established three conclusions, and 
from these it was and is evident that, as far as the Boers were con- 
cerned, war was inevitable. Firstly, the Boers’ ambition was a Dutch 
Republic for all South Africa—they made no secret of it; President 
Burgers had proclaimed it in 1876; the Boers spoke openly of it; 
the title, South African Republic, cherished it. Secondly, their pre- 
parations were enormous and secret. Thirdly, their confidence in 
ultimate success was absolute. Every day brings further evidence 
of these things, and it seems that any further discussion of that 
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feature of the problem may very well be left over in the confident 
belief that sufficient evidence will be forthcoming to satisfy everyone. 

Having strayed in rather desultory fashion over some ground, it is 
necessary to hark back and bring two points into relation—the com- 
placency of the Briton and the ambition of the Boer—not for the pur- 
pose of showing how these two factors have operated in the past, because, 
as I have said, the first has wrought no tragic harm for us so far, and 
the second is exposed in the war cables, annexations, proclamations and 
otherwise; but because it is useful to see how‘under other and quite 
probable circumstances these two factors might have produced a 
very different and very disastrous result. Imagine the Boers to 
have been as well prepared as they are and Great Britain to be in 
the position in which it was in 1896, with Venezuela, Egypt, and 
the Indian Frontier troubles on hand, and China looming up. That 
is the kind of opportunity that the Boers have been taught by their 
Continental friends to await. Is it possible for anyone to say with 
confidence that a similar position will not present itself in the future ? 
And, having now some evidence of what the Boers can do, is it 
possible to say that their ambition was as absurd as it appeared to be, 
or to deny that in such circumstances they would have done an 
incalculable, almost fatal, mischief to the Empire? There are certain 
obvious answers—about the control of the sea and ports, and the 
essence of the national trait—the determination to retrieve in due 
time any disaster at any cost. Those answers are obvious and con- 
clusive, but who could count the cost or tell the time for such a 
campaign of reconquest, and would the battered prestige ever be 
wholly restored ? 

Of course war was inevitable. It became inevitable as soon as it 
was clear that two ambitions, inconsistent with each other, were to be 
resolutely promoted—or should not one rather say an ambition 
inconsistent with a fact? The fact was British paramountcy (one 
is disposed to describe it like Miss Judy M‘Cann’s carriage as “ The 
thing, ye know!” in order to avoid raising controversy), and the 
ambition was Boer dominion. We were sure that the latter would be 
pressed forward, it might be with discretion, but surely unceas- 
ingly and to the end; but we did not know, after years and years of 
unheeded warning, when British complacency would be penetrated 
by the idea that South Africa was at stake! President Kruger and 
his Boer colleagues, Burger, Wolmarans, Kock, and others, saw through 
the Bloemfontein programme and every other programme of reform. 
Programmes of reform differed in their estimation only in the rate 
at which they were calculated to accomplish the extinction of Boer 
dominion. Thus they never meant to give real reform. There was a 
certain length to which they would go to gain time and await that 
longed-for combination of Powers and circumstances against England, 
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but Kruger dared not go too far—even for such a chance. He could 
not make his reform real and guaranteed, and thus surrender his life’s 
scheme of Boer dominion : he could not, for any consideration, make 
it such as to forfeit hisinfluence with the extreme Boers, to whom each 
reform promised had to be explained as either a sham in itself, or as 
purchasing something more valuable, or preferably both. 

The persistent hostility and set determination to bring about a com- 
bination of all the Dutch in South Africa against England cannot be 
appreciated without a study of the various differences between the 
two Governments, many of which appear to have cropped up for no 
reason at all, or to have been created in a spirit of sheer wantonness. 
But there was method in it all. It would be impossible to convince 
the British Uitlander that the peculiarly aggravating and offensive 
manner in which the Transvaal Government dealt with such matters 
as the Press Law, Dynamite Monopoly, War Tax, and Swazi Dyna- 
mite Concession, was not designed to force the Imperial Government 
to interfere upon matters of money, apparently for the benefit of the 
capitalists ; or that the harrying of the British Indians and the brutal 
treatment of the Cape boys were not meant to goad Sir Alfred 
Milner into basing the British right tc intervene upon the most 
unpopular of all causes—the coloured man, an action which the 
Boers well knew would have united every Dutchman in South 
Africa on their side, would probably have given them an access of 
prestige and, by making the Imperial Government’s action un- 
popular in South Africa, would have given them another spell in 
which to complete preparations and await the desired opportunity. 

When questioning General Joubert one day as to how the Dynamite 
Monopoly came to be restored, a story very illustrative of the Presi- 
dent’s methods and policy, was told me by the General. “The mono- 
poly was granted,” said Joubert, “when I was away, but I had 
arranged with General Smit to oppose it, and was very angry to find 
that he had voted for it in my absence. I reproached him for this, 
and he answered me, ‘Old friend, I did oppose him; but he would not 
pass it by a majority; he said we must be unanimous. I said I 
would never agree. First he talked nicely to me, but I said it was no 
good ; then he spoke louder and louder, and efter a while he got quite 
mad with rage. He stamped up and down the room, and bellowed at 
me like a buffalo. But I did not care for his rage. Then he stopped 
and he quoted the Bible to me. Old brother, it’s true he quoted the 
Book itself to show that the monopoly must be granted. But I was 
very firm. Then he came to me, and shook hands with me, and— 
then he cried. Tell me, old brother, what can you do against a man 
like that ?’” 

That is the man who has moulded the policy of the Boers, and who 
in the last twenty years has succeeded in driving a wedge between: 
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the two races. The determined fostering of race-hatred was illustrated 
only last year by an incident which shocked very many of the Boers 
themselves. That was when the President, speaking on a public occa- 
sion, made the monstrous charge that the massacre of Boers by the 
Zulu King Dingaan, in the early days of Natal, had been instigated 
by two Englishmen! It was not idle malignity, but a policy and a 
purpose which prompted this working-up of race-hatred, and the 
purpose was the oft-declared one of driving the English out of South 
Africa. The ambition and the policy have been created, and although 
Sir Redvers Buller will doubtless remove them from practical politics 
for a considerable time, it will greatly depend upon the character 
of the settlement after the war, whether or not a recrudescence be 
possible. 

One would have been glad to leave all reference to the terms of | 
settlement over until matters were very much more advanced, if only 
for the'sake of not prematurely counting the chickens. It would also be 
well to wait until something could be heard from Sir Alfred Milner 
upon the subject, and from the people who, it is suggested, are to pay 
for the war. Still, as efforts have been made to get the Government 
committed to some assurance that the Republics will not be annexed 
but will be allowed to continue as Republics with more defined rela- 
tions towards Great Britain, the discussion cannot now be avoided. 
The question of the settlement is not to be disposed of in a few lines, 
nor is this partial analysis of certain factors offered to the exclusion 
of other and greater ones, but it appears to be worth while to mention 
ence more the two factors, Boer ambition and British complacency, 
and to ask if anything so fatuous can be contemplated as the taking 
of a fresh and wholly unnecessary risk? Knowing the hostility and 
the persistency of the Boer leaders, is it common sense to provide 
them with a rallying-ground for the disaffected from which to work 
mischief as occasion offers, for under the best conditions occasions 
must occur. Is there to be another legacy of trouble to be faced in 
years to come and under conditions which we cannot foresee, or are 
we to start with the “clean slate”? A final settlement is not only 
consistent with generous treatment of the vanquished, it is the only 
wise and merciful course. 

J. Percy Frrzparrick. 













SIR HARRY SMITH: A REMINISCENCE OF THE 
BOER WAR IN 1848. 


“ Wuat price Majuba?” was the triumphant shout of the Gordons 
as they swept over the crest of the hill at Elandslaagte, and it isa 
fitting battle cry for a regiment that had three companies in the 
famous disaster of 1881. But it seems to have occurred to no one 
that the defeat of Majuba was in itself merely a revenge for the 
victory of Bloemplaatz i in 1848, which is almost forgotten in English 
history, seeing that the men who defeated us in 1881 must have been 
in many cases the actual sons of those whom we had routed in 1848. 
As Bloemplaatz (or Boomplaatz as it is also called) was the first open 
field on which Englishman met Boer it is interesting to note how 
many of their characteristics have remained unaltered during the last 
fifty years. 

During the period between 1840 to 1848 a great African Empire 
was founded, and the events of those years form a peculiar example 
of the adventurous and predatory character of our early colonising in 
the dark continent, as will be seen from the following narrative. The 
British Government took, in 1842, the first step towards annexing the 
then anarchical State of Natal by sending a small detachment of 
cavalry, under Captain Smith, to garrison Durban; the Dutch farmers 
at once revolted and besieged the town, whereupon Smith sallied out 
with half his small garrison and walked confidently into a Boer trap, 
losing fifty men and two guns. After this misadventure, however, 
having got through the usual British preliminary reverse, he settled 
down doggedly to his work. His garrison was small, and they were 
soon so hard pressed that, after a gallant defence of five weeks, he 
would certainly have been compelled to surrender, but for the extra- 
ordinary feat of a trusty messenger named King, who rode four hun- 
dred miles through a wild unknown country in nine days, taking a 
message to Grahamstown. This heroic effort saved Durban, for, as 
the troops were eating the last of their horses, two warships arrived to 
their relief, and the Dutch beat a hasty retreat, the better-disposed 
amongst them settling down under British rule, and the more dis- 
affected trekking over the Drakensberg to find new homes north of the 
Orange or Vaal rivers. 

It was at this juncture that a fresh Governor appeared on the 
scene, whose individuality has left a very decided impression on the 
History of Natal; he was Sir Harry Smith, who has given his 
name to more than one of the towns in South Africa. He was a 
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man of peculiar character, being gifted with so great a charm of 
manner as to win him friends and followers wherever he went, but 
cursed with so uncontrollable a temper that he was often unable to 
restrain an outburst of oaths at the most inconvenient moments. 
Like John Nicholson in India, he turned both these characteristics to 
good account, and, like Nicholson, he knew how to make his sub- 
ordinates work for him and care forhim. Mr. Nixon, the traveller, 
tells a story * of Sir Harry Smith, which he read in a Cape magazine, 
that well illustrates these peculiarities : 


“Tt was during a negotiation with the Kaffirs in the east of the colony. Some 
native chiefs had shown a tendency to rebel. Sir Harry summoned them to a 
conference with him, at which he determined to urge them into submission. He 
arranged a speech about the greatness of England. Ata proper place he was to 
touch the spring of a galvanic battery which was connected with some kegs of 
gunpowder placed under a waggon on a neighbouring hill, and which, it was 
hoped, would be blown to pieces. Sir Harry commenced his speech. The crisis 
arrived. The connection was made ; but, unfortunately, the waggon was too well 
built to explode, and was only tilted on end. But notwithstanding the failure 
of the carefully rehearsed drama, the interview did not come to an end without a 
real theatrical performance. After the set speech was ended, one of the chiefs 
ventured to express a doubt of the intentions of the British. This was too much 
for Sir Harry. Carried away by a fit of rage, he drew his sword, and, presenting 
it at the naked breast of the savage, he swore he would run him through if he 
did not there and then take an oath of obedience to the Government. The 
assembled chiefs were cowed by the unwonted outbreak. One after another they 
subscribed the required submission, and Sir Harry’s wrath averted a Kaffir 
war.” 


He was not, however, successful only in the character of Sir 
Anthony Absolute—he could also take that of Charles Surface when 
necessary for his country’s interests. Soon after his arrival in Africa 
he visited Natal, and created so good an impression by his courteous 
and agreeable manners, that he seems to have, for the moment, quite 
reconciled Pretorius and the disaffected Boers. But when shortly 
afterwards he issued a proclamation annexing the country between 
the Orange and Vaal rivers to England, they broke out afresh into 
open resistance ; Sir Harry, however, was a match for them in war 
as in peace; he had proved his daring and determination at Sobraon 
in the bloody Sikh war, and a few hours after hearing of the revolt, 
he was on his way to Bloemfontein with some eight hundred men 
and three six-pounders. He crossed the deep and strong Orange 
River (by means of caoutchouc pontoons) unmolested, and met Pre- 
torius with a force nominally a thousand strong at a spot called 
Bloemplaatz, which had been carefully selected as being most easily 
defensible ; after three hours’ fighting the Boers were driven from all 
their positions, and fled helter-skelter, leaving forty-nine men dead 
on the field, and a proportionate number of wounded. By referring 

(1) Among the Boers. John Nixon. 
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to the London Gazette we can get Sir Harry’s own official description 
of the fight, and as he makes several observations which show in a 
curious way how very little the Boer has changed in the last fifty 
years, the report is, at this moment, of considerable interest. 

Sir Harry tells us that the position occupied by the Boers was “a 
succession of ridges of hills on either side of a stream, strongly 
undulating and covered with large stones and brush. Its advance 
was formed by a lower range”—one fancies one might almost be 
reading a description of Laings Nek or Elandslaagte, from the 
account of the position they chose. Sir Harry, as a matter of fact 
(though he does not say so), seems to have ridden almost on to them 
before he was aware of their presence. They sprang up, he says, 
“ike the clansmen of Roderick Dhu,” and poured in a tremendous 
fire from which he was compelled to make a hurried escape, covering 
his retreat with a volley of oaths; but his outburst of rage did not 
prevent him from issuing his orders, a few moments later, as coolly 
as he had ever done on a barrack square. The Cape Mounted Rifles, 
who were reconnoitring, and, of course, not fitted to stand their 
ground against musketry, were ordered back, while the three guns 
were brought up. ‘A more rapid, fierce, and well-directed fire I 
have never seen maintained,” says Sir Harry—and he had seen real 
war in the Peninsula as well as in India. The attack soon began in 
grim earnest; Sir Harry placed his two companies of the Rifle 
Brigade and his two companies of the 45th Regiment (the Sherwood 
Foresters) on his right, in order to turn the enemies’ left flank. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles were now on his left and the detach- 
ment of the 91st Regiment (Argyllshire Highlanders) was in reserve 
behind the three guns, which were by this time pounding away at the 
enemy as rapidly as they could be served; but the Dutch farmers 
stood their ground manfully—on their right they even repulsed the 
Cape Mounted Rifles and (contrary to their custom) followed them 
into the plain, threatening the English camp. On their left, however, 
the attack was too strong for them ; they had been pounded for some 
time by the artillery when Sir Harry gave the word, and a simul- 
taneous rush was made by the English regiments; the Rifles turned 
their left flank, the 45th attacked their left centre, and the 91st their 
right centre at the same moment. This was too much for the brave 
peasant soldiers. A hill on their left was seized, and they were 
compelled to retire all along the line; but they still defended each 
ridge obstinately, and finally ensconcing themselves on the last and 
highest point of the neck they threw back the Cape Rifles and Griquas 
who had been pushing them closely. It took another combined 
attack of all the English forces to dislodge them from this position, 
and then at last they gave in, and were gone before any adequate 
pursuit could be made. 
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In this engagement (which ended the war) Sir Harry’s force had 
consisted of at least 800 regulars and 250 Griquas (who, he charitably 
says, ‘‘ did their best”), s0 we may consider his losses comparatively 
light, amounting as they did to 54 killed and wounded. The Boer 
force, however, which before the battle had dwindled from 1,000 to 
750, suffered severely, leaving 49 dead on the field, while the number 
of their wounded must have been far greater, but it has never been 
ascertained. “It was one of the most severe skirmishes I believe 
I ever witnessed,” wrote Sir Harry afterwards, and we may judge of 
the desperate stand which the Boers made by: another remark of his: 
‘No prisoners were taken,” he says, “for none of the rebels would 
yield. Captain Armstrong was treacherously wounded by a man to 
whom he offered quarter, and this was not the only instance of its 
being refused.” , 

Such was our first pitched battle with the Boers, in which we may 
observe several characteristics singularly familiar in the engagements 
of our present war. “The Boer,’ says Sir Harry, “ never fights 
without his horse, from which he usually dismounts to fire over the 
seddle, and consequently when vigorously pressed he has no time to 
remount.” This was in 1848, but now in 1899 we have again seen 
our cavalry stampede the Boer horses (at Elandslaagte) without 
allowing them “ time to remount.” Another point for which we could 
perhaps find a parallel is that although the English actually counted 
49 corpses on the field, no Boer narrator will admit to more than eight 
or ten killed, and a few wounded. 

At Majuba there were only some five hundred and fifty English- 
men engaged in the actual fighting, while the numbers of the Boers 
are not known for certain, but there were undoubtedly fewer com- 
batants than at Bloemplaatz. Beyond doubt the Boer farmers of 
1881 were many of them sons and grandsons of those who fought 
in 1848; resistance to England seems to run in families. Amongst 
the fifteen men who forwarded the formal protests of the Transvaal 
against Sir Harry’s manifesto we find such names as Pretorius, 
Kruger, Kock, Botha, Steyn, which are to be read in every paper 
to-day. On.our side we find, as usual, Rifles, Highlanders, and 
Cape Mounted Infantry ; but the most noticeable coincidence is that, 
of all his officers, many of whom had been with him on the Sutlej, 


the man whom Sir Harry especially mentions as having shown, 


“ with much judgment, gallantry, and ability, a great knowledge of 
his profession,” is Colonel Buller, of the Rifle Brigade, who was of 
the same family, though not an immediate relation of Sir Redvers, 
our Commander in the present war. 

Grorcrt F. H. Berxe rey. 
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COUNT MURAVIEFF’S “INDISCRETION.” 


Durine the last few years Englishmen have become accustomed to 
unfriendly criticisms from the foreigner. They have learnt that 
nothing they can do or leave undone will find approval or sympathy 
in the Continental Press. From end to end of Europe the popular 
mind has formed a legepd of the Pirate Empire by the side of which 
the British conceptions of the Corsican Ogre and the Machiavellian 
Russ are childish fancies, and that legend finds every day fresh 
believers. Inured though we are to this calumnious superstition, we 
were scarcely prepared for the outburst of vindictive Anglophobia with 
which our difficulties in South Africa have been almost everywhere 
greeted. We were still less prepared to find a statesman in the front 
rank of active politics, capable of wishing to give practical effect to the 
popular clamour—that clamour which a countryman and colleague of 
his own lately stigmatised as a proof of “the extreme demoralisation 
of public thought in the West,” and as a justification of the principles 
of Russian Absolutism.’ 

Such, however, is the case. It is now an open secret that Count 
Muravieff, the Tsar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, was emboldened by 
the Anti-British agitation on the Continent to sound certain of the 
Powers with a view to European intervention in our quarrel with the 
South African Republics. The idea was—to speak frankly—as silly 
as it was mischievous, and, as a matter of fact, it failed by reason of 
its own transcendent ineptitude. The Minister’s friends now speak 
of it lightly as an “indiscretion,” but I am afraid that is not quite the 
word that the sober student of public affairs will apply to it. What- 
ever its defects, however, it is, at any rate, an event of no little political 
significance. From this point of view it may not prove uninstructive 
to dwell upon it for a few moments. The circumstances which 
probably gave rise to it, the form it assumed, and the reasons of its 
failure, are alike of interest to the political student and the practical 
politician. 

The anger with which the Transvaal question has been discussed 
on the Continent has no doubt been largely influenced by certain 
more or less valid conceptions of the political interests of the several 
countries in which it has manifested itself, but the larger part of its 
passionate momentum is owing to a more deeply-rooted movement— 
to the Anglophobia which was in existence long before the present 
war was thought of, and which, it is to be feared, will long survive 
it. How has this movement managed to reach so vigorous a growth, 
(1) Pobyedonostseff : Reflections of a Russian Statesman, p. 31. 
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for vigorous it certainly is? Something of the same kind was 
witnessed in Europe three-quarters of a century ago, when Canning 
broke away from the policy of Castlereagh and Metternich and set 
himself against the forces of European Reaction; but at that time 
there was a reverse to the medal. By combating the Holy Alliance 
Canning practically made England the Mecca of European Liberalism, 
and he calculated that the inevitable triumph of Liberal ideas would 
eventually make her the idol of the Continent. His prediction was 
justified in 1848, but since then the Anglophil movement has 
gradually slackened until to-day it scarcely exists anywhere except 
in some parts of Italy and in Hungary. 

The explanation of this remarkable state of things is not to be 
found, as we are so frequently told, in envy of the magnitude of the 
British Empire, or in the intensity of the international competition for 
foreign and colonial markets, although both have no doubt exercised 
a certain determining influence within narrow limits. The real key 
to the mystery lies in the fact that we are experiencing to-day a fresh 
triumph of political reaction in Europe, but on a far wider scale than 
in 1820. Everywhere the classic mid-century Liberalism, of which 
England was the prophet, and is still the chief exponent, is in sore 
straits. Its left wing has seceded to Socialism, its right has taken 
refuge, against the common OCollectivist enemy, with the Tories and 
Reactionaries, and has adopted their uniform. Between the two the 
centre has been crushed. The result is that everywhere on the Con- 
tinent the Reactionaries, with their traditional hatred of England, 
are again in the ascendent, while their chief opponents find no attrac- 
tion in this country, with its capitalism and individualism, and, above 
all, its irritating habit of absorbing the best of Socialism without 
acknowledging the source. 

Anglophobe Reaction has been further strengthened by the local 
political organisation of Roman Catholicism, which is the great work 
of Leo XIITI.’s Pontificate, and by the Nationalist movements, which 
have grown so aggressively in Germany, France, Austria, Italy, and 
Russia since 1870. A number of minor influences have likewise been 
at work, such as, for example, the influence of Russia in Republican 
France; the Colonial movements, which have supplied an Anglophobe 
bond of union to the Reactionaries and their ex-Liberal allies; and 
the Christian Socialist movements, with its adjunct of anti-Semitism, 
both invented by the clericals as a means of attaching anti-capitalism 
to the Church, and both everywhere a powerful vehicle for the 
anti-English propaganda among the lower classes. 

These are the more prominent elements of the intense dislike with 
which England is now regarded all over the Continent. They are worth 
bearing in mind because, with our somewhat insular conviction that 
Liberal ideas are still progressing on lines of irresistible triumph, we 
are apt to underrate the essential strength of a movement which 
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arises from an actual and unperceived negation of this settled belief, 
and which is consequently a source of considerable danger to us. 
It is this formidable movement which every conflict, real or imagined, 
between ourselves and the foreigner lashes into fury, and which has 
lately supplied the bone and sinew of the agitation against us on 
the Transvaal question. 

But how does the Transvaal question bring us into conflict with 
the foreigner? At first sight this seems inexplicable. The greater 
part of Europe has no apparent interests in South Africa which are 
jeopardised by our alleged aggression on the Dutch Republics. The 
Republics are, by every principle of international law, within our 
sphere of influence, if they are not actually dependencies of the British 
Empire, and we may surely deal with them as we please. The 
demands we have made upon them, and which have-been resented by 
armed force, are, moreover, demands by which the foreigner is bound 
to profit, and if the war ends in their annexation the interests which 
individual foreigners and the trade of Europe possess in South Africa 
can only increase in value. The conclusion generally arrived at is, 
that the envious and. Anglophobe foreigner grudges us a further 
extension of our Empire, and especially one of such conspicuous 
value as the goldfields of the Transvaal, for no other reason than 
that he is envious and Anglophobe, 

As a matter of fact, the resentment with which our South African 
policy has been followed abroad is of a much less unreasoning cha- 
racter. The possible extinction of the independence of the Boer 
Republics touches the political interests, more or less avowable, of 
three of the great Powers very closely, and at the same time runs 
counter to the political aspirations and nationalist sentiments of a 
considerable body of Continental opinion. 

Let us, in the first place, take Germany, where the outcry has been 
loudest. The legitimate interests of Germany in South Africa are by 
no means inconsiderable, and she has, what no other Power has, a 
fairly arguable case. She has extensive possessions to the wost. of 
our own colonies, which, though largely composed of what Lord 
Salisbury would call ‘‘light land,” she is naturally anxious to turn to 
profitable account. Now the chief hope of this colony lies in its 
eventual connection by railway with the gold region of the interior. 
What prospect had Germany until quite recently of realising this 
hope? In Bechuanaland and Rhodesia England barred the. way. 
Moreover, the policy of the British colonies has always been to 
monopolise the carrying trade with the goldfields. It has conse- 
quently been felt for years past in Germany that the annexation of 
the Transvaal by Great Britain would mean the permanent economic 
isolation of South-West Africa.’ To prevent this German statesmen 


(1) See, among other publications, Stid-Afrika, Englisch oder Deutsch-Hollindisch. 
(Berlin, 1899), pp. 24, 27. 
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have set their faces not only against a modification of the political 
status of the Boer Republics, but even against all projects of South 
‘African confederation’ in which they could obviously have no right 
to interfere. It is true that the maintenance of the political status 
quo would not help them, for the Dutch Republics are powerless to 
run railways through the band of British territory which separates 
them from the German colony; but on the Bismarckian principle 
there was always a chance of bringing Great Britain to terms by 
siding with the Boers in their anti-English policy, and we can 
scarcely blame the Germans if, in what they call their “ healthy 
political selfishness,” they adhered to this line of policy. 

But it was not only a practical sense of their colonial interests that 
actuated them in their recent campaign against this country. Much 
of the passionate stimulus of that movement was supplied by Pan- 
Germanic sentiment, and by the Jingo aspirations of the Colonial 
Party. These are impulses which the Imperialist Englishman can- 
not consistently decry. Mr. Stead’s sentimental attachment to his 
“ brother Boer” is but a pale reflection of the fraternal feelings of 
a large number of Germans towards. the semi-Teutonic denizen of the 
veldt. He has preached not a few disagreeable homilies to us, but he 
has never thundered at us a “ Hiinde weg von unseren Briidern in 
Siid-Afrika ! ” as many a German journalist has lately done. To the 


German nationalists the Boer is a compatriot. That he is half . 


Huguenot goes for nothing. It suffices, as a Jingo philologist lately 
explained, that the uncouth jargon of the Transvaaler resembles 
more closely the Lower Saxon p/att than does that tongue the Upper 
Bavarian dialect. It follows, of course, that “the Boers are an out- 
post of German culture fighting for Deutschthum against Anglo- 
Saxondom’’; that Mr. Chamberlain’s theory of the Paramount 
Power of Britain is an “ audacious swindle,’ and that the: fitness of 
things will never be satisfied until the Niederdeutsch Republic rules 
from Algoa Bay to the Zambesi—Namaqualand and Damaraland 
of course excluded.? The German colonial Jingo is still more 
aggressive. He has dreams, inherited from the times of Hardenberg 
and Stein, of an Imperial future when the world-power of Germany 
shall dominate everything of Teutonic origin, especially the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch settlements over the sea. Our Anglo-Saxon 
Jingoes are, in these respects, not less modest than their German 
analogues. Disciples of the Dai/y Mail and the Globe will assuredly 
not cast stones at them. 
When we have thus examined the standpoint of Germany on the 
AY German White Book : ‘* Aktenstiicke betreffend die siidafrikanische Republik, 
1896.” 


(2) Siéd-afrika, Englisch oder Deutsch-Hollindisch, p. 24. Bley: Siid-afrika Nieder- 
deutsch, pp. 68-69, 
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Transvaal question we have exhausted the more or less legitimate 
arguments by which Continental Anglophobia seeks to justify its 
recent violent campaign against us. The motives of other Powers” 
cannot be frankly avowed. In France an attempt has been made to 
show that the annexation of Madagascar implies a right to interfere 
in South African politics, but the second premiss of the syllogism on 
which this theory rests has never, as far as I know, been clearly formu- 
lated. The truth is, that outside a large share of fundamental Anglo- 
phobia the French are just now strongly influenced by the doctrines of 
the “ Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise,” which bear a close resemblance to 
orthodox Krugerism.' For the rest, their attitude is one of hostility to 
England sharpened by the Fashoda grievance. The attitude of Russia 
—the only remaining Power with which it is necessary to deal—is 
apparently one of cold and deliberate enmity, unjustified by any 
material interestsand unextenuated by any rankling sense of grievance. 

Now, in what practical way does the independence of the South 
African Republics serve the purposes of Powers whose interests, as 
they conceive them, clash with our own, and who are bent on gaining 
their ends, not by friendly negotiation and equitable adjustment, but 
by fixed hostility ? 

The answer to this question is that while the Republics remain 
independent Great Britain has, for the first time in her history, a 
land frontier exposed to formidable attack by a white Power whose 
aggressions cannot be hampered or diverted by any operations of our 
fleet. The expansion of the Empire has brought us many other land 
frontiers in Africa and Asia, but so far they have not materially 
modified our Imperial security. The north-western frontier of India 
causes us little anxiety, for the Ameer is faithful to his réle of a buffer- 
state, and even were he not, we are prepared for all emergencies, while 
the practicability of a Russian invasion still belongs to a distant 
future. All our other land frontiers, with the exception of northern 
Thea and the south-eastern Soudan, where the military power of 
Menelik may one day threaten us, cannot practically be invaded by 
sea since the territories on the other side belong to European Powers 
who, under their present arrangements, would have to send troops from 
home. In South Africa, however, we have on our borders a hostile 
white power, capable of mustering a large and effective army, armed 
to the teeth with modern weapons and practising with considerable 
skill a warfare adapted strictly to local conditions. Such a power is 
a possible ally for any European enemy of Great Britain—in case of 
war, indeed, a certain ally—for it has aspirations which are absolutely 


(1) See a manifesto of the League in the Kelair, Nov. 4, 1899: ‘‘Sans répudier 
l'étranger qui apporte autant que nous sa part 4 la pensée humaine, on peut s’opposer 
& T'influence croissante que lui donnent nos lois trop larges de naturalisation, et par 
conséquent réduire a des limites plus étroites le sentiment de la nationalité.” 
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incompatible with our own interests, and which it is impatient to 
realise, Under these circumstances the anxiety of Russia to prevent 
the present war, or to seoure the status quo in South Africa, is not 
difficult to understand. The Transvaal is an asset on which any 
enemy of England might count in time of war. It has not been 
for want of trying that Abyssinia has not as yet been prevailed upon 
to play a similar réle as an annexe to the Dual Alliance. 

These were, apparently, the circumstances which suggested to Count 
Muravieff his extraordinary scheme for bringing European pressure to 
bear on Great Britain in the South African question. He saw, or 
thought he saw, that such a scheme would commend itself to the 
statesmanship of all the effective Powers, and he was, no doubt, eon- 
vinced that, thanks to the strength of the Anglophobe movement, it 
would find an overwhelming measure of popular support. Official 
Austria and Italy might prove unsympathetic, but they are 
negligible quantities. Austria, paralysed by the chaotic condition 
of her internal affairs, has for some time virtually ceased to exercise 
any influende on the international situation; while Italy, afraid of 
offending any of the Powers, might be relied upon to remain neutral 
in a struggle of which the upshot seemed doubtful. These elimina- 
tions left in relief a possible Quadruple Alliance—Germany; France, 
Russia and Spain—which, by an auspicious coincidence, was precisely 
the same combination as that which the statesmanship of Prince 
Lobanoff had organised in 1895 for intervention in the Far East 
after the Peace of Shimonoseki. It had consequently a certain 
sanction of tradition. It was also apparently fitted to effect its 
purpose, for while, in the event of war, the three great Powers could 
place on the seas a sufficiently formidable navy, Spain could render 
valuable services to such a force in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, 
and by means of her possessions on the coast of Morocco, and in the 
Balearic Islands and the Canaries. This, at any rate, was Count 
Muravieff’s idea as outlined by him—of course, quite hypothetically 
—during his short visit to San Sebastian in the first week of October. 

The precise nature of the Russian proposals cannot be stated for 
the simple reason that there were no formal proposals. Count 
Muravieff confined himself to sounding the Spanish and French 
Governments, and he explained the tentative and garrulous nature 
of his inquiries by declaring in both cases that they were made on 
his own initiative and without instructions from the Emperor. How 
far this was true—how far, indeed, it is reconcilable with Count 
Muravieff’s personal interests, of which he has avery keen sense 
—might offer material for piquant speculation, but for the pur- 
poses of this article it has no practical importance. .The impor- 
tant point is that the overtures were made—that the Spanish and 
French Governments were asked by the Russian Foreign Minister— 
and that without the slightest ambiguity—how they would view 

VOL. LXVI. N.S. 3¥ 
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a scheme of European intervention for preventing war in South 
Africa, or, if that were not possible, for preserving the status quo in 
that region. In making this statement I am not echoing any club 
gossip or newspaper rumour, any effort of that pitiable gobemoucherie 
which feeds on nefarious coalitions and secret treaties, and which con- 
ceives diplomacy as a system of transpontine intrigue. The story of 
Count Muravieff's “indiscretion” rests on an authority—or rather 
two authorities—which may not be disregarded, however incredible 
their tale may appear. One of them is one of the great Powers of 
Europe ; the other is a diplomatist of the highest standing, whose 
business it is to know these things. It is true that the Power in 
question has never been averse, when occasion offered, from putting a 
judicious spoke in the wheel of Anglo-Russian harmony, and hence 
its kindly warnings are not bound to have exhibited Count Mura- 
vieff’s proceedings in the most favourable light. This doubt, how- 
ever, does not apply to the diplomatic authority, and his information 
tallied in all essential particulars with the story derived from the 
less impartial but perhaps better-informed source of which I have 
already spoken. 

Of the fate of Count Muravieff’s scheme I need scarcely speak at 
any length. Despite the strongly-founded Anglophobia of the Con- 
tinent, despite the sympathy so loudly expressed for the Transvaal 
in every country of Europe, despite, too, the political interests and 
aspirations affected by the possibility of a British annexation of the 
Boer Republics, the Russian project of European intervention scarcely 
found a hearing. Seiior Silvela, on behalf of Spain, is understood to 
have replied to it with the judicious observation that his Govern- 
ment would gladly support the Continental Powers in any action 
sufficiently strong and unanimous to assure the independence of the 
Dutch Republics without endangering European peace. ‘To the 
French Government, fighting for its life with military chauvinism, 
and preoccupied with the hope of keeping the European horizon 
clear for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, the project came as a 
veritable bombshell. How the amiability of M. Delcassé translated 
the views of the Cabinet to Count Muravieff I do not know. Suffice 
it that they amounted to a refusal to entertain his suggestion in any 
shape or form. The Russian Minister was consequently spared the 
crowning mortification of sounding Germany—a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance for both parties, since it enabled the two Emperors to meet 
at Potsdam a few weeks later without any sense of embarrassment. 
The German Government, indeed, very adroitly made use of the 
incident to fortify its friendly relations with Russia. On the eve of 
the Tsar’s visit, when rumours of the intervention scheme were being 
bandied about by the Press, it caused a semi-official note to be inserted 
in the newspapers denying that any such scheme had been submitted 
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to it. This was, of course, literally true, but the effect of the 
démenti, not altogether uncontemplated, was to give the impression 
that such a scheme had never existed, a result which could not but be 
pleasing to both Count Muravieff and his Imperial master. 

The scheme was foredoomed to failure for many other reasons, 
which I need not enumerate, but which will readily occur to anyone 
familiar with the conditions and course of international politics. There 
is, however, one which at the present moment is especially interesting 
owing to the visit of the German Emperor to this country, and on 
which therefore it may be desirable that I should say a word or two. 
T allude to the change which has come over Anglo-German relations 
since the unhappy crisis of January, 1896. 

The attitude of Germany on that occasion was not exclusively 
actuated by solicitude for the future of South-West Africa, 
although, as I have already shown, it was necessarily and strongly 
influenced by it. One of the fundamental principles of Prince Bis- 
marck’s Colonial policy was that, in default of a sufficiently powerful 
navy, it was necessary for Germany to secure the sympathy and help 
’ of a great maritime Power. The Power whose assistance he was 
especially anxious to obtain was Great Britain, but he was not prepared 
to deal with her on anything but equal terms. His idea, as he 
explained to Count Miinster in a singularly frank dispatch in January, 
1885,* was that England should help Germany generously in her 
colonial expansion, “and that for such service Germany would use 
her best endeavours in England’s behalf in questions affecting her 
interests nearer home”; but if England refused, Germany would seek 
assistance from France on the same terms. This policy has remained 
fixed in Germany to the present day. Sometimes we have availed 
ourselves of it, sometimes we have not; but whenever we have not 
done so we have always found Germany in the camp of our enemies. 
The Jameson Raid crisis fell in one of these periods of estrangement, 
brought about partly by Lord Kimberley’s unfortunate Treaty with 
the Congo Free State and partly by Mr. Rhodes’s scheme for the 
establishment of a preferential tariff in Rhodesia. It found Germany 
fresh from a successful co-operation with France and Russia in the 
Far East, and consequently in no mood to miss an opportunity of 
being disagreeable to us. 

For once, however, this policy did not succeed. A Radical Cabi- 
net well disposed to this country happened for the moment to be in 
office in France, and Lord Salisbury deftly availed himself of the 
opportunity of treating Germany with some of her own Bismarckian 
sauce. He, in his turn, drew nearer to France and concluded the 
Siamese Agreement, which was generally regarded at the time as 


(1) See Koelnische Zeitung and other Germin newspapers of Nov. 7, 1399. 
(2) State Papers, vol. \xxvi., p. 787. 
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re-establishing something of the entente cordiale which existed in 
the days of the Empire. Permanent understandings with France 
are, however, difficult, and it was not long before England and 
Germany found themselves once more thrown together. On the 
one hand, the Egyptian question, reopened by the Dongola expedi- 
tion, and on the other, the keen disappointment experienced by 
Germany at her failure to secure any advantages from the assistance 
she had given Russia and France in their intervention in the Far East, 
speedily convinced the two Powers of the wisdom of cultivating a fair 
and business-like rapprochement. 

The foundation of the present entente was laid in the winter of 
1897 by the benevolent neutrality observed by England in face of 
the German occupation of Kiao-Chau. Since then the diplomacy of 
the two Powers has been busily and wisely occupied in marking out 
their respective spheres of interest in Asia and Africa, in solving on 
equitable and business-like lines all their outstanding differences, and 
in the co-operative promotion of schemes by which their capital can 
be profitably employed in over-sea enterprises and their common 
interests cultivated to the highest pitch. The Agreement of last 
August, the text of which is still kept secret, solved the political 
aspects of the African question so far as Great Britain and Germany 
are concerned. It did not deal only, or even primarily, with Delagoa 
Bay and the East Coast of Africa, as is generally supposed, but it settled 
the eventual disposition of all the Portuguese possessions in Africa 
and defined the respective spheres of interest of both Powers. The 
agreements negotiated with Mr. Rhodes last March, and especially 
the Railway agreement, by which the Rhodesian and Bechuanaland 
systems will be extended westward to the German frontiers, solved the 
economic difficulties which had brought about the conflict of British 
and German interests in the Transvaal. The Samoan agreement has 
cleared the slate of the remaining colonial differences of the two 
Powers, by the division of the neutral zone in the Western Pacific and 
of the similar zone in the Togo and Gold Coast Hinterland. Besides 
these important political arrangements a multitude of minor agree- 
ments relating to industrial enterprises in China and Asia Minor have 
been concluded. In fact, short of an actual alliance, our official re- 
lations with Germany to-day are closer and more friendly than they 
have ever been with any European Power. In face of all this tangible 
evidence of the identity of Anglo-German interests, and of the fixed 
resolution of the statesmen of the two countries to act together wherever 
concerted action is possible, it is amusing to read in the newspapers 
laboured speculations as to the real significance of the German 
Emperor’s visit. Surely it cannot well imply more than the diplomacy 
of Downing Street and the Wilhelmstrasse has written so plainly in 
the Treaty records of the two countries during the last two years. 
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That with this evidence before him of the friendly relations 
subsisting between ourselves and Germany, Count Muravieff should 
have indulged, however tentatively and irresponsibly, in a dream 
of a European coalition against this country on the South African 
question, is absolutely incomprehensible. This is, however, a point 
which concerns us little. It touches rather his qualifications for 
the high office he holds, and hence is of more practical interest 
to his Imperial master than to any foreigner. "What does concern 
us, however, is, that this incendiary scheme of his stamps him 
as a danger to the peace of Europe, and especially as an enemy © 
of this country. We have had differences with him before now, 
but they were generally legitimate, and we did not complain if he 
fought tenaciously for what he conceived to be the interests of his 
country. Occasionally we have been shocked by the moral deficiencies 
of his diplomacy ; but for these also we have made large allowances, 
and we have soon forgotten them. His latest escapade is, however, 
unpardonable, T'o those who, like myself, have always placed in the 
forefront of their political work the confutation of the prejudices and 
superstitions which have stood out so obstinately as obstacles in the 
way of friendly relations between Great Britain and Russia, it is a 
profound disappointment, almost a disillusionment. 


DreLomaricus. 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ax endeavour was made in the November number of the Fortnicutiy 
Review to describe the strategical situation in South Africa as it 
existed on the 21st of October last. It is proposed in the following 
article to continue the investigation down to the same date in the 

‘month. of November—the object being to review and comment on the 
progress of the campaign, rather than to produce a chronological 
narrative of events which’ have already been recorded. Ample pro- 
vision is made by the daily Press for publication of both official and 
non-official news at the earliest possible moment, and it is assumed 
that readers of this article have informed themselves of all important 
events in the order of their occurrence from day to day. 

For reasons stated last month, considerable discretion must be 
observed for some time to come by all taking part in public discussion 
of the war. It is specially necessary to guard against premature 
criticism of the action and motives of individuals. Sufficient infor- 
mation is not yet forthcoming to justify such criticism, and even if it 
were, the present is not the time to pass judgment on those who are 
fighting for their country far away from home. Generals are not 
less liable to errors than politicians and diplomatists, and we must 
judge them, not by their faults, but by their successes, remembering 
Napoleon’s often repeated remark, that he was the best general who 
made the fewest mistakes. 

Looking back to the 21st of October last, the first thought which 
impresses itself on the mind is the remarkable recuperative power 
shown by the Boers after defeat. The Transvaal forces were un- 
doubtedly badly beaten at Dundee on the 20th, and at Elandslaagte 
on the 21st October. There was no exaggeration in the official 
telegrams which were sent home describing the two victories. In 
both cases strong defensive positions, judiciously chosen, were assaulted 
and captured after desperate encounters. Commandant Meyer’s force 
was not only defeated outside Dundee, but fled, completely demoralised, 
across the Buffalo River. At Elandslaagte, on the following day, a 
still greater tactical success was gained by General French, whose 
infantry stormed a position of great strength, capturing the enemy’s 
camp, with two of their guns. Commandant Viljoen—one of the 
most redoutable of Boer leaders—was slain in action, while Com- 
mandant Kock and two hundred burghers were taken prisoners to 
Ladysmith. For the moment it seemed as though the invasion must 
be checked, and the Boer forces compelled to fall back behind their 
own frontier. 
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Contrary to expectation, as far as strategical results were concerned 
the battles were barren victories for the British forces. Neither 
defeat seemed to have any dispiriting effect on the Boers. If General 
Joubert then began to have doubts as to the final issue of the cam- 
paign—and the words of his telegram to Sir George White announc- 
ing the death of General Symons are an indication of what was 
passing in his mind—his doubts were not allowed to influence his 
actions. On the 2lst of October, the day following the battle at 
Dundee, he ordered Commandant Erasmus to renew the attack on 
the British camp with artillery fire. On the 22nd, the enemy’s fresh 
attack becoming so far developed, General Yule determined to with- 
draw his force, falling back by Beith on the Waschbank, and. reaching 
Ladysmith on the 26th. Dundee was occupied on the 23rd by the 
same Commandant Meyer who had been put to flight on the 20th. 
On the 24th Sir George White was compelled to fight aiother action 
at Rietfontein to prevent a Free State Commando which was massing 
there from attacking General Yulé while making his flank march to 
Ladysmith. Meanwhile, General Joubert kept moving south across 
the Biggarsberg, and on the 29th was threatening Ladysmith. On 
the 30th Sir George White moved out the whole of his troops in 
three columns with the object of breaking the enemy’s centre, and 
dividing the Transvaal from the Free State forces. The attack failed, 
the British commander withdrawing his troops to Ladysmith with 
the loss of his left column, which had been surrounded and compelled 
to surrender. The Boers then began a movement to encircle Lady- 
smith, and on the 2nd November telegraphic communication with 
Pietermaritzburg was interrupted and the British position invested. 

Starting from Volksrust on the 12th of October, in twenty days 
from the opening of the campaign General Joubert had marched to 
Ladysmith, which is 120 miles from Volksrust, and surrounded the 
British force, amounting to 13,000 men. This is no mean feat for a 
general who has had no previous experience of the larger operations 
of war, and has upset the prediction of the War Office that Sir George 
White with 15,000 men could hold his own in Natal without the aid 
of reinforcements, The veteran Boer chief is so brave and chivalrous 
an opponent that he deserves to receive the congratulations of his 
foes, as well as of his friends, on this initial success which has been 
achieved under his able direction. 

To what causes is this success due? Primarily to the sturdy 
character of these sturdy farmers, who can shake off defeat without 
any effort of will, and whose very ignorance prevents them from 
being subjected to the same influences which so largely affect the 
belligerent capacity of other troops. Filled with religious ardour 
as fervent as that of Cromwell’s Ironsides, they have surrounded 
their cause with a halo of invincibility, and retain the conviction, 
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even in defeat, that they have been called to fight under divine 
sanction. If to the possession of these moral attributes be added 
the fact that the Transvaal Government has been secretly preparing 
for war for several years past, the cause of the present position in 
Natal will be better understood. As Lord Wolseley has recently 
stated,’ the numbers and fighting strength of the Boers are greater 
than was believed to be the case by the Commander-in-Chief before 
the declaration of war. The calculation of a well-informed person 
who has had special facilities for acquiring information,’ puts the 
force of Transvaal and Free State Burghers now in the field at 
60,000. This number is very much in excess of any previously 
published estimate of the fighting strength of the two Republics. 

Another cause which has contributed to the initial success of the 
Boers during the invasion of Natal is their cautious and cunning 
system of battle tactics. Their disinclination to take the offensive 
except under circumstances admitting of no risk is the outcome of that 
phlegmatic nature which never gives itself away even in the heat of 
action. In no instance either during this or the last war have the 
Boers allowed themselves to be voluntarily tempted into open ground, 
and whenever our troops have taken them unexpectedly atclose quarters 
and “gone in with the bayonet,’”’ the result has never been even 
momentarily doubtful. The only recorded occasion * in this or the 
last war when they have attacked a defensive position held by British 
soldiers is that of Majuba, when the assault, which was at first not 
intended to be pushed home, succeeded by accident and not by design. 
On all other occasions the Boers have remained on the defensive in 
chosen positions which they have never vacated even for the purpose 
of completing victory by counter-attack. 

Notable features of their system of fighting are the individual 
mobility of the burghers, their animal instinct of locality, their 
skilful marksmanship, their sportsmanlike aptitude for taking ad- 
vantage of cover, and their inherited love of ambush, stratagem, and 
subterfuge. With such material a commander can never hope to 
gain decisive victories, to make and destroy empires; but under 
certain conditions of fighting the Boers have no equals, and even 
after their collective power of resistance has been broken down, Sir 
Redvers Buller must be prepared for a stubborn guerilla opposition 
before the country car be finally pacified and brought under British 
subjugation. 

It has been suggested that Sir George White allowed himself to be 
outmanceuvred by General Joubert during the early days of the 

(1) Speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 9th November, 1899. 


(2) Mr. Douglas Story, late Editor of the Boer newspaper, the Standard and Diggers’ 
News. 


(3) This statement may possibly require to be somewhat qualified when detailed 
accounts of the recently reported Boer attacks on Mafeking and Ladysmith are received. 
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invasion. An examination of the facts shows that this was not so, and 
that there was no out-mancuvring in the sense of the term as applied 
to the strategy of Napoleon and Von Moltke, whose aim was to bring 
superior forces to bear against their adversaries at decisive tactical 
points, forcing them to fight at strategical disadvantage if beaten. 
The Boer commander’s original plan was to keep General White 
occupied at Ladysmith by feint attacks from the side of the Free State, 
while with the bulk of the Transvaal forces he mancuvred to isolate 
and then overwhelm General Symons’s brigade at Dundee before help 
could be sent to him. For this purpose patrols of the Free State 
burghers were pushed forward towards Ladysmith in order to 
entice the British commander westwards, and then, by falling 
back as he advanced, draw him away from his camp, and get him to 
entangle his troops in the Drakensberg defiles. It is within the 
recollection of those who followed Sir George White’s movements 
that these feint mancuvres failed to draw him away from Ladysmith, 
and that, while his cavalry scouts never lost touch of the enemy’s 
patrols, he kept open his communications with Dundee. Meanwhile 
_ three separate Transvaal columns were directed on Dundee—the first, 
under Meyer, coming eastwards from Vryheid; the second, under 
Erasmus, coming northwards from Dannhauser ; and the third, under 
Kock, coming from the south-west, having established itself on the 
railway near Elandslaagte, with the intention of intercepting the 
retreat of the force on Ladysmith. This carefully-devised plan 
failed, as many similar plans have failed, from want of executive 
cohesion between the three enveloping columns advancing from 
different directions. Meyer precipitated an action on the 20th, and 
was defeated before the movement of Erasmus had time to be developed. 
Erasmus arriving too late to support Meyer, fell back, and 
awaited orders. Kock’s column, lying in wait for the British retreat, 
was attacked on the 21st by a superior force, and in its turn, being 
unsupported, suffered defeat. The Boer leader’s combinations had 
failed all round. For the purpose of manceuvring, he divided his 
force, which was numerically superior, into three portions, but failed 
to concentrate them at the decisive moment, exposing two of them 
to be beaten in detail by British forces of superior strength. The 
fact that the two victories brought no immediate strategical advan- 
tages to the British is due to other causes, and not to the success of 
General Joubert’s plans. 

The occupation of Dundee by a detached brigade has been con- 
demned by some critics as a strategical mistake. It is, of course, 
always possible to criticise the dispositions of a commander, particu- 
larly when those dispositions have not produced the immediate 
and decisive results expected. The argument put forward is, that 
Sir George White should have concentrated the whole of his forces 
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at Ladysmith, and not left a detachment en /air forty miles north 
of the main body. This criticism is not justified by what has occurred. 
As was pointed out last month, the brigade holding the Glencoe- 
Dundee position strengthened Sir George White’s hands at Ladysmith 
by guarding his right flank, by watching the approaches from 
Vryheid, and by preventing the Transvaal and Free State forces 
joining hands without fighting. So long as communication could be 
kept open with Ladysmith the position of General Symons was 
strategically correct, and the fact of General Yule’s retirement, when 
his retreat was threatened, must not be taken to mean that the original 
occupation was faulty. The column had done its work in compelling 
the Boers to deploy and expose their strength. General Yule’s 
retirement unmolested is a sufficient answer to the charge that it had 
been tashly advanced without regard to its safe line of retreat. 

There are many points of similarity between the strategical position 
of ‘Napoleon in his celebrated campaign of 1814 and that of Sir 
George White during the Boer invasion of Natal. In both cases the 
defending commanders were operating on interior lines against a 
double line of invasion by numerically superior forces. Napoleon, 
covering Paris with his army concentrated in the Seine basin, was 
threatened on the left by Blucher advancing up the valley of the 
Moselle, and on the right by Schwartzenberg coming through the 
Gap of Belfort. Sir George White, defending Natal, was similarly 
threatened, left and right by the Free State forces on the one side 
and by those from the Transvaal on the other. In 1814 the rival 
forces were separated by the waterways of the Marne and Aube; in this 
case by mountain ranges. Napoleon’s general plan of campaign was 
to keep an advanced wing detached on each flank, and with his main 
body to manceuvre between the wings, casting his weight alternately 
on each side as circumstances:directed. How successfully the French 
Emperor maintained the unequal struggle for two months, turning 
first to his right, and then to his left, and striking in rapid succession 
the heads and flanks of the two approaching armies, is known to 
-every student of the campaign of 1814. 

Adopting Napoleon’s plan, would it have been possible for Sir 
George White, after his successful fight at Elandslaagte, leaving a 
small force for the protection of Ladysmith, to have followed up his 
victory by a rapid advance, on the 22nd of October, to Glencoe, and, 
after joining hands with General Yule, fallen on the head of the 
main Boer column debouching from Dannhauser before the 
beaten wings had time to rally? There was much to recommend 
this plan, which would have been dear to Napoleon’s heart, and which 
the British Commander might have adopted had his force been 
stronger, his enemy weaker, and reinforcements nearer. But the 
circumstances under which Sir George White was placed in Natal did 
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not then justify a course which would have been risky and only per- 
missible if absolutely necessary to save the situation. The case of 
1814 was different. Driven back to his last position, surrounded by 
' enemies, having exhausted all his reserves, Napoleon, with his back to 
the wall, was fighting for life. No matter what risk he incurred, 
victory was necessary to save Paris from occupation and his throne 
from overthrow. Sir George White’s object and doubtless his instrue- 
tions were to remain on the defensive until reinforcements could be 
sent from England. The course clearly marked out for him was to 
“contain” and delay the Boer advance, watching his opportunity to 
strike, but incurring no risks, and always clinging to his central 
position at Ladysmith, massing his force there, and preventing the 
Boer Commander passing him by without offering battle. As far as 
is known, on the date (21st November) of sending this article to the 
printers, this object has been successfully accomplished. While the 
Boers have been for three weeks engaged in shelling Ladysmith at a 
respectful distance from the British lines, time has been gained for 
the arrival of a fresh Division from England. : 

After Sir George White had ascertained the strength, position, and 
‘ intention of General Joubert’s invading force, and decided to call in 
the Glencoe Brigade, two possible alternatives might have occurred 
to his mind : either to retire behind the Tugela, or await the Boers at 
Ladysmith. By retiring he would have retained his freedom as the 
Commander of a mobile force, drawn the Boers further away from 
their base, placed a considerable obstacle between the invaders and 
the Natal capital, and kept open his own communications with Pieter- 
maritzburg. By remaining, he incurred the risk of being surrounded 
by a force of superior strength and finding his line of retreat blocked. 
His decision to adopt the latter course, with all its attendant dis- 
advantages, was based on a sound estimate of the rd/e he was required 
to undertake. Ladysmith, for the strategical reasons stated in the 
November number of the Forrnicutity Review, had been selected, 
in 1896, as the point d’appui for a British force defending Natal. 
With this purpose in view, large stores of provisions and munitions of 
war had been collected there for some time past, and it would have 
been impossible to have evacuated the place without abandoning these 
to the Boers. The moral effect of retiring would, moreover, have 
stiffened the determination of the invaders at a time when the novelty 
of making war was losing its first charm, and when they were just 
beginning to feel its privations.and realise its difficulties. Had Sir 
George White been defeated in the field, and had he. been expected 
to remain unsupported for any lengthened period, retreat would have 
been the more prudent plan; but these conditions did not exist, for, 
though the force under his command was insufficient to make offensive 


headway against the enemy’s superior numbers, the fighting strength 
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of his troops was unbroken, and he could best serve the interests of 
the campaign by remaining at Ladysmith, and blocking, by his 
presence there, the further progress of the invasion till arrival of 
reinforcements. 

From this point of view there is no parallel between Bazaine shut 
up in Metz and the British in Ladysmith. All that remained of the 
French regular army in August, 1870, was concentrated round Metz, 
and Bazaine rightly endeavoured to effect his retreat, in order to 
preserve his freedom to mancuvre. Behind the French Marshal 
there was no organised force of fresh troops able to come to his relief ; 
behind Sir George White there was the whole strength of the British 
Empire. France looked to Marshal Bazaine’s army as the sole means 
of opposing the German advance on Paris, while Sir George White’s 
force was merely expected to retard the invaders, and gain time for 
the landing of an Army Corps in South Africa. 

It is early as yet to pass judgment on the conduct of the war by 
the Boer leaders, but the selection of Natal for their main line of 
attack would seem to have been a strategical blunder. Natal is the 
least vulnerable point of attack of the British positions in South 
Africa. Ladysmith is 189 miles from the sea base at Durban, where 
reinforcements can be landed without fear of disturbance. 

Even had the Boers made good their boast to drive the English 
before them to the coast, they would only have driven them under 
the guns of the British fleet. 

The ‘further General Joubert advances into Natal the longer 
becomes his line of communications, and the nearer he draws to the 
British base of operations. Every battle he fights tends to exhaust 
his resources, both of men and ammunition, and he has no reserves to 
fall back on. It is not clear what final result he could hope to gain 
from a campaign conducted under such unequal conditions between 
rival belligerents. 

On the western frontier the conditions were more favourable to 
the Boers. De Aar railway junction, which has become the advanced 
base for the British invasion of the Free State, is 500 miles from 
Table Bay, and is by consequence not as accessible for the concentra- 
tion of troops landed at Cape Town as is Ladysmith, situated at much 
less than half that distance from Durban. Unlike Natal, which is 
essentially an English colony, the northern and north-western 
districts of Oape Colony are chiefly peopled by Dutch farmers, who 
are more or less well-disposed to their Boer compatriots. 

The Free State forces on their southern frontier have been, to use 
a favourite expression of Napoleon’s, “ fumbling about” the Orange 
River without aim or method ; but if, after securing the Drakensberg 
passes from invasion, General Joubert had concentrated his whole 
strength on the Orange River he might have made a rapid advance 
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into Cape Colony, and attracted a large proportion of the Dutch popu- 
lation to his side. This diversion might not have had permanent 
military effect on the final result of the war, but the political conse- 
quences would have embarrassed the British Government, and given 
some moral encouragement to the hopes of President Kruger to 
establish Dutch supremacy in South Africa. What General Joubert 
seems, to have failed to see is that the way to Pretoria is through the 
Free State, not through Natal; and he would consequently have done 
wisely to have made his principal effort in the direction of the Orange 
River, which is marked out, geographically and strategically as the 
first line of Boer resistance to British invasion. 

Although the victories of Dundee and Elandslaagte did not pro- 
duce the strategical results immediately anticipated, their indirect 
effect has been observable throughout the operations in Natal during 
the past month. An old score has been “ wiped off the slate.” The 
Boers no longer hold the British soldier in contempt. Since the 20th 
and 21st of October, when they were driven off the ground of their 
own choice, and fairly beaten in a stand-up fight, they have kept at a 
respectful distance from British rifles. General Yule brought his 
brigade through the Biggarsberg defiles to Ladysmith without having 
to fire a single shot. In the engagement outside Ladysmith on the 
30th of October, though his right flank was turned by superior forces, 
Sir George White withdrew his troops without any attack being made 
ou his rearguard. The bombardment of Ladysmith has been carried 
on at ranges so distant as to render the Boer artillery fire practically 
innocuous. If these tactics continue to be followed by the Boers 
President Kruger may fail to redeem his ghastly pledge to “ stagger 
humanity” before the war is ended. 

We have, happily, been so free from war of late years that the list 
of casualties after each engagement has occasioned painful public 
surprise. It is necessary to remember that we are not now fighting 
with savage tribes but with the most redoubtable marksmen in the 
world armed with the latest and deadliest weapons that money can 
obtain. Keeping this in mind, the losses at Glencoe and Elands- 
laagté are not, comparatively, heavier than those recorded in many 
battles of the Franco-German War of 1870. At Spicheren, when the 
Germans stormed the French positions, they lost 223 officers and 
4,871 men. During the attack on St. Privat, on the 18th August, 
1870, it has been calculated that 6,000 men of the Prussian Guard 
fell in the short space of ten minutes. Going further back to the days 
of smooth-bore cannons and the Brown Bess, the casualty roll during 
the Peninsular War was often quite as heavy. At the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo there were 90 officers and 1,200 men killed or 
wounded, 710 of these being struck down in the final assault. During 
the memorable assault of Badajoz the British loss was 3,500 out of 
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18,000 engaged, and of these 60 officers and 700 men were returned 
as slain, a record which would have satisfied even President Kruger’s 
thirst for slaughter. Later on, at San Sebastian, 1,716 British 
officers and men were struck down in the final assault of that fortress. 
If these figures were worked out so as to give the percentage of losses 
to numbers engaged, the results would show that the recent casual- 
ties were not greater than might be expected under the circumstances 
of the fighting, 

The long lists sent home under the head of “missing” have 
eaused greater consternation than the number of those reported dead 
or wounded. According to a verified list published by the Boers 
there are now 39 officers and 1,236 men prisoners of war at Pretoria. 
With regard to the events which have led to the capture of this large 
number of prisoners it is better at present to be silent. No 
authentic account, official or otherwise, has yet been published 
explanatory of the surrender of a squadron of Hussars, with a con- 
siderable body of mounted infantry, on the 20th of October, and of 
the greater portion of the two infantry battalions at Nicholson’s Nek 
on the 30th. Public opinion is too generous to pillory bad luck such 
as befell No. 10 Mountain Battery of the Royal Artillery, when the 
mules stampeded with the guns and ammunition into the enemy’s 
lines ; but with regard to the subsequent incident of the surrender 
of a whole column explanation will be looked for. What orders 
were given to the commander, and what steps were taken to carry 
out those orders, consistent with the discretion which all superior 
Officers are required to exercise when responsible for the lives and 
honour of British soldiers, these are questions which will be 
made the subject of official inquiry, and until the public are in 
possession of full information judgment must be suspended. 

The determination of the War Office to mobilise a 5th Division 
for service in South Africa was announced by the Commander-in- 
Chief on the 9th November, and an Army Order with the detail of 
the troops published on the 10th. In order to preserve a complete 
record in the Forrnicutty Review of the troops engaged in the 
present Boer War, the composition of this Division is given below, 
with the names of the principal commanders. 


5ra INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Commander—LIEUT.-GENERAL Sm C. WARREN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Ora Brigade (Masor-Generat, E. RB. P. Woopeare, C.B:, 0.M.G.). 
Infantry. Departmental Corps. 
2nd batt. Royal Lancaster ee, Company Army Service 


ent. 
2nd batt. Lancashire Fusi- Bearer Company—6th Company Royal Army 
liers. Medical Corps. 
Ist batt. South Lancashire Field 2 pallies Companies Royal Army 
yor 


Regiment. Medi 8 
Ist batt. York and Lancaster 
Regiment. 
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10TH BricgaDE (Masor-GeneralL, J. T, Coxe). 


Tnfantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Royal Warwick- Su ay Saree Company Army 
shire Regiment. 
let batt. Yorkshire Regiment Bearer rine enpany—100 Company Royal Army 
2nd ,, Dorsetshire ,, Medical it 
2nd ,, Middlesex ,, Field Hospital—1llth Company Royal Army 
Medical Corps 


DrvisionaL Troops UNDER Direct ComMAND or DIvIsIoNAL GENERAL. 


Cavalry. Artillery. Royal Departmental Troops. 
14th Hussars. 19 peey Engineers. " a Semeenr Army Ser- 


37th Field rps. 
20th yin Company Field Hospital—16th Com- 
R.F.A 


Royal Army Medical 
28th battery 
R.F.A. 


Ammunition 
Column. 











Toran or 5TH InFANTRY DIVISION. 


Officers and men ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ é 10,950 
. Horses ; ‘ : s ‘ ‘ é 1,263 
Mules ° é ‘ i 4 : ; 2,541 
Guns. . x . ‘. ‘ y : 18 
Maxim guns. > Sheen, “eke le 9 
Vehicles of all sorts . ; d ' 356 


The first ship containing the Army Corps troops left Southampton 
on the 20th of October, reaching Table Bay on the 9th of November, 
exactly one month from the date of mobilisation. This was a very 
good start, and had all the troopships been despatched with equal 
celerity the entire Army Corps would have been landed in South 
Africa (6,000 miles from England) within a period of six weeks. 
But though the troops were ready, the Admiralty was not. The 
9th of December will be reached before the entize Army Oorps can 
arrive. Lord Wolseley’s much criticised statement, that the War 
Office would have two Army Corps mobilised before transports were 
ready to embark them, has been verified by what has occurred. It is 
clear that the question of transport had not been previously worked 
out by the Admiralty with the same pains as the arrangements for 
mobilisation had been prepared by the War Office. Speed is as 
necessary for transport troopships as for ~war-vessels, but in the 
selection of steamers this factor has been lost sight of by the Naval 
Director of Transport. The normal passage from Southampton to 
Table Bay by the mail steamers of the Castle and Union lines is 16 
days, while the average passage made by the troopships seems 
to reach 21 and 22 days. The Manila, with the 2nd Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment on board, was 25 days out from England. 
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The Zayathla and, Zibenghia both occupied 28 days in the voyage 
from Liverpool. In future faster ships must be taken up, and secured 
beforehand by means of an annual subsidy. In the present case the 
arrangements for embarking the Army Corps appear to have been 
improvised at the last moment without the necessary preliminary 
co-operation between the War Office and Admiralty. 

General Joubert’s unexpected headway in Natal has obliged Sir 
Redvers Buller to modify the arrangements made for landing the 
three divisions of his Army Corps at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London respectively. To relieve the pressure on Sir George 
White at Ladysmith it became necessary to send on to Natal the first 
reinforcements arriving at Table Bay. Lord Methuen’s original 
command has been broken up,’ and the whole of the 2nd Brigade 
belonging to the Ist Division sent to Durban under Major-General 
Hildyard, together with the three field batteries of the same Division. 
Three battalions of the 6th Brigade, which belongs to the 3rd Division, 
have also been detached to Natal, under Major-General Barton.. 
Presumably the 4th Battalion of the same Brigade (the 2nd Battalion 

Royal Irish Fusiliers), which arrived at Table Bay inthe Pavonia on the 
19th November, will be sent to Natal to complete General Barton’s 
‘command. Meanwhile Lord Methuen, with the brigade of Guards 
under General Colville, has gone to the Orange River, while Sir 
Francis Clery, commander of the 2nd Division (originally destined 
for Port Elizabeth), has proceeded to Natal, to take command of the 
hybrid Division which has been disembarked at Durban. These 
alterations must have caused a certain dislocation of arrangements, 
but they have been rendered necessary by the course of events in 
Natal. 

Sir Redvers Buller proceeded to De Aar on the 20th November, 
thus indicating his intention to make his principal attack through the 
Free State, the relief of Kimberley and the occupation of Bloemfon- 
tein being two events which may reasonably be looked for as the first 
results of the campaign.’ It is here necessary to break off the present 
discussion, as no object can be gained by considering hypothetical 
circumstances which cannot be made the subject of legitimate com- 
ment till after their occurrence. 

It is not, however, possible to close this article without an expression 
of respect for the unconquerable spirit of our officers and the splendid 
courage of their men. No one could-read Mr. Steevens’s® graphic 
account of the Elandslaagte battle without feeling that a British army 
still bears with it an “awful power.” What Napier said of the men 
who stormed Badajoz on that memorable night in April, 1812, is just 


(1) The full detail of the Army Corps is given in the Forrnienriy Review for 
November, pp. 870 to 873. 

(2) Lord Methuen attacked and routed the Free State burghers at Belmont on 
November 23r4, 

(3) Daily Mai’, 19th Ncvember, 1899. 
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as true of those who stormed Talana Hill and the heights of Elands- 
laagte last month: “No nation ever sent forth braver troops to 
battle.” 

Nor has the courage of the Boers been less conspicuous. The 
bravery of the burghers in the field has won back the respect which 
their rulers had forfeited by the arrogant, unjust, and corrupt system 
of government which caused the war. Now that the equilibrium of 
respect has been restored, is it too sanguine to hope that, when the 
war is over, the Transvaal and Free State Boers will become loyal 
subjects of the Queen, and share with the British and other Dutch 
population of South Africa equal political rights under protection of 
the Imperial flag ? 

But, for the moment, the duty of this country is clear—to pro- 
secute the war to its successful end. We must not allow admiration 
for the fighting qualities of the Boers to blind our eyes to the inten- 
tions of their rulers. Those intentions, as indicated by their actions, 
are unmistakeably aggressive. The Boers have not only invaded 
British territory, but, like the Midianites of old, have portioned it out 
among themselves before they had even secured it by right of con- 
quest. Such procedure is without example in the modern history of 
nations, and justifies the determination of Great Britain to destroy 
the military power of the two Republics, so that they “shall hold up 
their heads no more.” 





CORRECTION. 
In last month’s article on the ‘‘ War in South Africa ”’ the Ist Battalion Munster 
Fusiliers was inadvertently shown as at Mafeking. The battalion, when sent up 


country from Cape Town, did not go beyond the Orange River, and now forms part of 
Lord Methuen’s Field Force. 
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THE DIVINE ADVENTURE, 


“We were three: the Body, the Will, and the Soul . . . my Will, my Soul, which 
for the first time had fared with me away from, outside of, our common home, had to 
take upon themselves bodily presences likewise.” — The Divine Adventure. 


- PART II, 


VI. 


Aut that day we journeyed westward. Sometimes we saw, far off, the pale 
blue films of the Hills of Dream, as we had named those elusive mountains 
in the West towards which our way was set. Sometimes they were so 
startlingly near that, from gorse upland or inland valley, we thought we 
saw the shadow-grass shake in the wind’s passage, or smell the thyme still 
wet with dew where it lay under the walls of mountain-boulders. But 
at noon we were no nearer than when, at sunrise, "we had left the little 
sea-town behind us: and when the throng of bracken-shadows filled the 
green levels between the fern and the pines—like flocks of sheep following 
fantastic herdsmen—the Hills of the West were still as near, and as far, as 
the bright raiment of the rainbow which the shepherd sees lying upon his 
lonely pastures. 

But long before noon we were glad because of what happened to one 
of us. ys 

The dawn had flushed into a wilderness of rose as we left the bridge by 
the stream. Long shafts of light, plumed with pale gold were flung up out 
of the East: everywhere was the tremulous awakening of the new day, A 
score yards from the highway stood a cottage, sparrows stirring in the 
thatch, swift fairy-spiders running across the rude whitewashed walls, a 
redbreast singing in the dew-saturated fuschia-bush. The blue peat smoke 
which rose above it was so faint as to be invisible beyond the rowan which 
stood sunways. The westward part of the cottage was a byre: we could 
hear the lowing of a cow, the clucking of fowls. 

In every glen, on each hillside, are crofis such as this. There was 
nothing unusual in what we saw, save that a collie crouched whimpering 
beyond a dyke on the further side of the rowan. 

** All is not well here,”’ said the Will. 

‘“‘ No,” murmured the Soul, “I see the shadowy footsteps of those who 
serve the Evil One. Await me here.” 

With that the Soul walked swiftly towards the cottage, and looked in at 
the little window. His thought was straightway ours, and we knew that a 
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woman lay within and was about to give birth to a child. We knew, also, 
that those who had dark, cruel eyes, and wore each the feather of a hawk, 
had no power within, but were baffled, and roamed restlessly outside the 
cottage on the side of shadow. The Fuath himself was not there, but 
when his call came the evil spirits rose like a flock of crows and passed 
away. Then we saw our comrade stand back, and bow down, and fall 
upon his knees. 

When he rejoined us we were for a moment as one, and saw seven tall 
and beautiful spirits, starred and flame-crested, hand-clasped and standing 
circlewise round the cottage. They were Sons of Joy, who sang because 
in that mortal hour was born an immortal soul, who in the white flame 
and the red of mortal life was to be a spirit of gladness and beauty. 
For there is no joy in the domain of the Spirit like that of the birth 
of a new joy. 

A long while we walked in silence. In the eyes of the Soul we 
saw a divine and beautiful light: in the eyes of the Will we saw rain- 
bow-spanned depths : in the eyes of the Body we saw gladness. 

“ We are one!” 

None knew who spoke. For a moment I heard my own voice, saw 
my own shadow in the grass: then, in the twinkling of an eye, three 
stood, looking at each other with startled gaze. 

‘*Let us go,” said the Soul, ‘‘ we have a long way yet to travel.” 

Each dreaming his own dream, we walked onward. Suddenly the Soul 
turned and looked in the eyes of the Body. 

‘* You are thinking of your loneliness,” he said, gravely. 

‘* Yes,” answered the Body. 

** And I too,”’ said the Will. 

For a time ro word more was said. 

‘‘T am indeed alone.”’ This I murmured after a long while, and ir 
a moment the old supreme wisdom sank, and we were not one but 
three. 

“But you, O Soul,” said the Will, “how can you be alone when in 
every hour you have the company of the invisible, and see the passage 
of powers and influences, of demons and angels, creatures of the triple 
universe, souls, and the pale flight of the unembodied ? ” 

‘I do not know loneliness because of what I see or do not see, but 
because of what I feel. When I walk here with you side by side it is 
as though I walked along a narrow shore between an unplumbed sea and 
fathomless night.” 

The thought of one was the thought of three. I shivered with that 
great loneliness. The Body glanced sidelong at the Will, the Will at 
the Soul. 

“ It is not good to dwell upon that loneliness,” said the last. 

“To you, O Body, and to you, O Will, as to me, it is the signal of Him 
whom we have lost. Listen, and in the deepest hollow of loneliness we 
can hear the voice of the Shepherd,” 

“ T hear nothing,” said the Body. 

322 
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‘*T hear an echo,” said- the Will: ‘‘I hear an echo; but so, too, I can 
hear the authentic voice of the sea in a hollow shell. Authentic! ... 
when I know well that the murmur is no eternal voice, no whisper of the 
wave made one with pearly silence, but only the sound of my flowing 
blood, heard idly in the curves of ear and shell!” 

“Ah!” ... eried the Body, “it is a lie, that cruel word of science. 
The shell must ever murmur of the sea ; if not, at least let us dream that 
it does. Soon, soon we shall have no dream left. Howam I to know that 
all, that everything, is not but an idle noise in my ears? How am I to 
know that the Hope of the Will, and the Voice of the Soul, and the mes- 
sage of the Word, and the Whisper of the Eternal Spirit, are not one and 
all but a sweet mocking echo in that shell which for me is the Shell of 
Life, but may be only the cold inhabitation of my dreams ? ” 

‘Yet were it not for these echoes,’ the Soul answered, “ life would be 
intolerable for you, as for you too, my friend.” 

The Will smiled scornfully. 

‘‘Dreams are no comfort, no solace, no relief:from weariness even, if 
one knows them to be no more than the spray above the froth of a dis- 
tempered mind.” 

Suddenly one of us began in a low voice a melancholy little song. 


I hear the sea-song of the blood in my heart, 
I hear the sea-song of the blood in my ears ; 
And I am far apart, 

And lost in the years. 


But when I lie and dream of that which was 
Before the first man’s shadow flitted on the grass, 
I am stricken dumb 

With sense of that to come. 


Is then this ’wildering sea-song but a part 
Of the old song of the mystery of the years— 
Or only the echo of the tired Heart 

And of Tears? 


But none answered, and so again we walked onward, silent. The wind 
had fallen, and in the noon heats we began to grow weary. It was with 
relief that we saw the gleam of water between the branches ofa little wood 
of birches, which waded towards it through a high tide of foamy bracken. 
Beyond the birks shimmered a rainbow, for a stray cloud had trailed from 
glen to glen and suddenly passed away among the tree-tops. 

“There goes Yesterday!” cried the Body, laughingly—alluding to the 
saying that the morning rainbow is the ghost of the day that passed at 
dawn. The next moment he broke into a fragment of song :— 


Brother and Sister, wanderers they 

Out of the golden Yesterday— 

Thro’ the dusty Now and the dim To-morrow 
Hand-in-hand go Joy and Sorrow. 


* Yes, joy and sorrow, O glad Body,” exclaimed the Will—“ but it is 
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the joy only that is vain as the rainbow, which has no other message. It 
should be called the Bow of Sorrow.” 
“Not so,” said the Soul gently, ‘‘or, if so, not as you mean, dear 

friend :— 

It is not Love that gives the clearest sight : 

For out of bitter tears, and tears unshed, 

Riseth the Rainbow of Sorrow overhead, 

And ’neath the Rainbow is the clearest light. 


The Will smiled :— 
‘I too must have my say, dear poets :— 


Where rainbows rise through sunset rains 
By shores forlorn of isles forgot, 
A solitary Voice complains 
‘¢ The World is here, the World is not.’’ 
The Voice may be the wind, or sea, 
Or spirit of the sundown West : 
Or, mayhap, some sweet air set free 
From off the Islands of the Blest : 


It may be; but I turn my face 
To that which still I hold so dear ; 
And lo, the voices of the days— 
‘*The World is not, the World is here.’’ 


Tis the same end whichever way, 
And either way is soon forgot : 
“ The World is all in all, To-day: 
To-morrow all the World is not.’’ 


VIL. 


IN the noon-heats we lay, for rest and coolness, by the pool, and on the 
shadow-side of a hazel. The water was of so dark a brown that we knew 
it was of a great depth, and, indeed, even at the far verge, a heron, standing 
motionless, wetted her breast-feathers. 

In the mid-pool, where the brown lawns sloped into depths of purple- 
blue, we could see a single cloud, invisible otherwise where we lay. 
Nearer us, the water mirrored a mountain-ash heavy with ruddy 
clusters. That long, feathery foliage, that reddening fruit, hung in a 
strange, unfamiliar air; the stranger, that amid the silence of those 
phantom branches ever and again flitted furtive shadow-birds. 

We had walked for hours, and were now glad to rest. With us we had 
brought oaten bread and milk, and were well content. 

“It was by a pool such as this,” said one of us, after a long interval, 
‘that dreamers of old called to Connla, and Connla heard. That was the 
mortal name of one whose name we know not.” 

‘‘ Gall him now, whispered the Body, eagerly. 

The Soul leaned forward, and stared into the fathomless brown dusk. 

“Speak, Connla! Who art thou?” 

Clear as a-sabbath-bell across windless pastures we heard a voice : 
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“Tam of those who wait yet awhile. I am older than all age, for my 
youth is Wisdom; and I am younger than all youth, for I am named 
To-morrow.” 

We heard no more. In vain, together, separately, we sought to break 
that silence which divides the mortal moment from hourless time. The 
Soul himself could not hear, or see, or even remember, because of that 
mortal raiment of the flesh which for a time he had voluntarily taken upon 
himself. 

“‘T will tell you a dream that is not all a dream,” he said at last, 
after we had lain a long while pondering what that voice had uttered, 
that voice which showed that the grave held a deeper mystery than 
silence. 

The Will looked curiously at him. 

‘“‘ Is it a dream wherein we have shared ?”’ he asked, slowly. 

“That I know not: yet it may well be so. I call my dream ‘The Sons 
of Joy.’ If you or the Body have also dreamed, let each relate the 
dream.” ‘ 

‘* Yes,” said the Body, ‘I have dreamed it. But I would call it rather 
‘ The Sons of Delight,’”’ 

‘* And I,” said the Will, “ ‘The Sons of Silence.’” 

* Tell it,” said the Soul, looking towards the Body. 

“It was night,” answered the Body at once: “and I was alone in a 
waste place. My feet were entangled among briars and thorns, and beside 
me was a quagmire. On the briar grew a great staff, and beside it a 
circlet of woven thorn. I could see them, in a soft, white light. It must 
have been moonlight, for on the other side of the briar I saw, in the moon- 
shine, a maze of wild roses. They were lovely and fragrant. I would 
have liked to take the staff, but it was circled with the thorn-wreath ; 
so I turned to the moonshine and the wild roses. It was then that I saw 
a multitude of tall and lovely figures, men and women, all rose-crowned, 
and the pale, beautiful faces of the women with lips like rose-leaves. They 
were singing. It was the Song of Delight. I, too, sang. And as I sang, 
I wondered, for I thought that the eyes of those about me, heavy with love 
and dreams, as though each had been pierced with a shadowy thorn. But 
still ‘the song rose, and I knew that the flowers in the grass breathed to 
it, and that the vast slow cadence of the stars was its majestic measure. 
Then the dawn broke, and I saw all the company, winged and crested with 
the seven dolours, press together, so that a rainbow was upbuilded. In 
the middle space below the rainbow, a bird sang. Then I knew I was 
that bird; and as the rainbow vanished, and the dawn grew grey and chill, 
I sank to the ground. But it was all bog and swamp. I knew I should 
sing no more. But I heard voices saying: ‘O happy, wonderful bird, who 
has seen all delight, whose song was so rapt, sing, sing, sing!’ But when 
I could sing no more I was stoned, and lay dead. 

“That was my dream,” 

The Soul sighed. 

“Tt was not thus I dreamed,” he murmured ; ‘‘ but thus :— 
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“T stood, at night, on the verge of the sea, and looked at the maze of 
stars. And while looking and dreaming, I heard voices, and, turning, 
beheld a multitude of human beings. All were sorrowful; many weré 
heavy with weariness and despair; all suffered from some grievous ill. 
Among them were many who cried continually that they had no thought, 
or dream, no wish, but to forget all, and be at rest: 

‘*T called to them, asking whither they were bound ? 

‘* * We are journeying to the Grave,’ came the sighing answer. 

‘* Then suddenly I saw the Grave. An angel stood at the portals. He 
was so beautiful that the radiance of the light upon his brow lit that shore- 
less multitude; in every heart a little flame arose. The name of that 
divine one was Hope. 

* As shadow by shadow slipt silently into the dark avenue behind the 
Grave, I saw the Angel touch for a moment every pale brow. 

‘*T knew at last that I saw beyond the Grave. Infinite ways traversed 
the universe, wherein suns and moons and stars hung like fruit. Miulti- 
tude within multitude was there. 

“‘ Then, again, suddenly I stood where I had been, and saw the Grave 
re-open, and from it troop back a myriad of bright and beautiful beings. 
I could see that some were souls re-born, some were lovely thoughts, 
dreams, hopes, aspirations, influences, powers and mighty spirits too. 
And all sang: 

«© We are the Sons of Joy.’ 

** That was my dream,” 

We were still for a few moments. Then the Will spoke. 

“ This dream of ours is one thing as the Body’s, and another as the Soul’s, 
It is yet another, as I remember it :— 

“ On a night of cold silence, when the breath of the equinox sprayed the 
stars into a continuous dazzle, I heard the honk of the wild geese as they 
cleft their way wedgwise through the gulfs overhead. 

“In the twinkling of an eye I was beyond the last shadow of the last 
wing. 

“ Before me lay a land solemn with auroral light. For a thousand 
years, that were as a moment, I fared therein. Then, far before me, I 
discerned an immense semi-circle of divine figures, tall, wonderful, clothed 
with moonfire, each with uplifted head, as a forest before a wind. 
To the right they held the East, and to the left the West. 

*«¢ Who are you ?’ I cried, as I drifted through them like a mist of pale 
smoke. 

“«* We are the Laughing Gods,’ they answered. 

‘‘ Then after I had drifted on beyond the reach of sea or land, to a frozen 
solitude of ice, I saw again a vast concourse stretching crescent-wise from 
east to west: taller, more wonderful, crowned with stars, and standing 
upon dead moons white with perished time. 

“* Who are you?’ I cried, as I went past them like a drift of pale smoke. 

*¢ ‘We are the Gods who laugh not,’ they answered. 

‘¢ Then when I had drifted beyond the silence of the Pole, and there was 
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nothing but unhabitable air, and the dancing fires were a flicker in the pale 
sheen far behind, I saw again a vast concourse stretching crescent-wise 
from east to west. They were taller still; they were more wonderful 
still. They were crowned with flaming suns, and their feet were ‘white 
with the dust of ancient constellations. 

“** Who are you ?’ I cried, as I went past them:like a mist of pale smoke. 

*** We are the Gods,’ they answered. 

And while I waned into nothingness I felt in my nostrils the salt smell of 
the sea, and, listening, I heard the honk of the wild-geese wedging south- 
ward. 

* That was my dream.” 

When the Will ceased, nothing was said. We were too deeply moved by 
strange thoughts, one and all. Was it always to be thus..... that we 
might dream one dream, confusedly real, confusedly unreal, when we three 
were one; but that when each dreamed alone, the dream, the vision, was 
ever to be distinct in form and significance ? 

We lay resting for long. After a time we slept. I cannot remember 
what then we dreamed, but I know that these three dreams were become one, 
and that what the Soul saw and what the Will saw and what the Body saw 
Was a more near and searching revelation in this new and one dream than 
in any of the three separately. I pondered this, trying to remember (but 
the deepest dreams are always unrememberable, and leave only a fragrance, 
a sound as of a quiet footfall passing into silence, or a cry, or a sense of 
something wonderful, unimagined, or of light intolerable): but I could 
recall only the memory of a moment. .. a moment wherein, in a flash of 
lightning, I had seen all, understood all. 

Irose. . . . there was a dazzle on the water, a shimmer on every leaf, 
a falling away as of walls of air into the great river of the wind... . 
and there were three, not one, each staring dazed at the other, in the ears 
of each the bewilderment of the already faint echo of that lost “1.” 


Vitl. 


Towards sundown we came upon a hamlet, set among the hills, Our 
hearts had beat quicker as we drew near, for with the glory of light 
gathered above the west the mountains had taken upon them a bloom soft 
and wonderful, and we thoaght that at last we were upon the gates of the hills 
towards which we had journeyed so eagerly. But when we reached the 
last pines on the ridge we saw the wild-doves flying far westward. Beyond 
us, under a pale star, dimly visible in a waste of rose, were the Hills of 
Dream. 

The Soul wished to fare on at once, for now they seemed so near to us 
that we might well reach them with the rising of the moon. But the others 
were tired, nor to them did the Hills seem so near. So we sat down by 
the peat-fire in a shepherd’s cottage, and ate of milk and porridge, and 
talked with the man about the ways of that district, and the hills, and how 
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best to reach them. ‘If you want work,” he said, “you should go away 
south, where the towns are, and not to these lonely hills. They are so 
barren, that even the goatherds no longer wander their beasts there.” 

** It’s said they're haunted,” added the Body, seeing that the others did 
not speak, 

“‘ Ay, sure enough. That’s well known, master. An’ for the matter o’ 
that, there’s a wood down there to the right where for three nights past I 
have seen figures and the gleaming of fire. But there isn’t a soul in that 
wood—no, not a wandering tinker. I took my dogs through it to-day, and 
there wasn’t the sign even of a last-year’s gipsy. As for the low bare hill 
beyond it, nor a man, let alone a woman or child, would go near it in 
the dark. In the Gaelic it’s called Maol Dé, that is to say the Hill of 
God.” 

For a long time we sat talking with the shepherd, for he told us of many 


things that were strange, and some that were beautiful, and some that were . 


wild and terrible. One of his own brothers, after an evil life, had become 
mad, and even now lived in caves among the higher hills, going ever on 
hands and feet, and cursing by day and night because he was made as one 
of the wild swine, that know only hunger and rage and savage sleep. He 
himself tended lovingly his old father, who was too frail to work, and 
often could not sleep at nights because of the pleasant but wearying noise 
the fairies made as they met on the dancing-lawns among the bracken. Our 
friend had not himself heard the simple people, and in a whisper confided to 
us that he thought the old man was a bit mazed, and that what he heard was 
only the solitary playing of the Amadan-Dhu, who, it was known to all, 
roamed the shadows between the two dusks. ‘ Keep away from the river in 
the hollow,” he said at another moment, “ for it’s there, on a night like this, 
just before the full moon got up, that, when I was a boy, I saw the Aonaran. 
And to this day, if 1 saw you or any one standing by that water, it ’ud be 
all I could do not to thrust you into it and drown you: ay, I'd have to 
throw myself on my face, an’ bite the grass, an’ pray till my soul shook 
the murder out at my throat. For that’s the Aonaran’s doing.” 

Later, he showed us, when we noticed it, a bit of smooth coral that hung 
by a coarse leathern thong from his neck. 

“ Ts that an amulet ? ” one of us asked. 

“No: it’s my wee lassie’s.” 

We looked at the man enquiringly. 

‘* She’s dead thirty year agone.” 

In the silence that followed, one of us rose, and went with the shepherd 
into the little room behind. When the man came back it was with a 
wonderful light in his face. Our comrade did not return... . but when 
we glanced sidelong, lo, the Soul was there, as though he had not moved. 
Then, of a sudden, we knew what he had done, what he had said, and were 
glad. 

When we left (the shepherd wanted us to stay the night, but we would 
not), the stars had come. The night was full of solemn beauty. 

We went down by the wood of which the shepherd had spoken, and came 
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upon it as the moon rose. But as a path bordered it, we followed that 
little winding white gleam, somewhat impatient now to reach those far hills 
where each of us believed he would find his heart’s desire, or, at the least, 
have that vision of absolute Truth, of absolute Beauty, which we had set 
out to find. : 

We had not gone a third of the way when the Body abruptly turned, 
waving to us a warning hand. When we stood together silent, motionless, 
we saw that we were upon a secret garden. We were among ilex, and 
beyond were tall cypresses, like dark flames rising out of the earth, their 
hither sides lit with wavering moonfire. Far away the hill-foxes barked. 
Somewhere near us in the dusk an owl hooted. The nested wild-doves 
were silent. Once, the faint churr of a distant fern-owl sent a vibrant 
dissonance, that was yet strangely soothing, through the darkness and the 
silence. 

“Look!” whispered the Body. 

We saw, on a mossy slope under seven great cypresses, a man lying on 
the ground, asleep. The moonshine reached him as we looked, and revealed 
& face of so much beauty and of so great a sorrow that the heart ached. 
Nevertheless, there was so infinite a peace there, that, merely gazing upon 
it, our lives stood still, The moonbeam slowly passed from that divine face. 
I felt my breath rising and falling, like a feather before the mystery of the 
wind is come. Then, the further surprised, we saw that the sleeper was 
not alone. About him were eleven others, who also slept; but of these 
one sat upright, as though the watchman of the dark hour, slumbering at 
his post. 

While the Body stooped, whispering, we caught sight of the white face 
of yet another, behind the grey bole of a tree. This man, the twelfth of 
that company which was gathered about the sleeper in its midst, stared, 
with uplifted hand. In his other hand, and lowered to the ground, was a 
torch. He stared upon the Sleeper. 

Slowly we moved forward. But whether in so doing, or by so doing, we 
‘broke some subtle spell, which had again made us as one, I know not. 
Suddenly three stood in that solitary place, with none beside us, neither 
sleeping nor watching, neither quick nor dead, Far off the hill-foxes 
barked. Among the cypress boughs an owl hooted, and was still. 

‘“*‘ Have we dreamed ?’’ each asked the other. Then the Body told what 
he had seen, and what heard; and it was much as is written here, only 
that the sleepers seemed to him worn and poor men, ill-clad, weary, 
and that behind the white face of the twelfth, who hid behind a tree, 
was a company of evil men with savage faces, and fierce eyes, and drawn 
swords. 

“I have seen nothing of all this,” said the Will, harshly, ‘‘ but only a 
fire drowning in its own ashes, round which a maze of leaves circled this 
way and that, blown by idle winds.” 

The Soul looked at the speaker. He sighed. ‘Though God were to 
sow living fires about you, O Will,” he said, ‘‘ you would not believe.” 

The Will answered dully: ‘‘I have but one dream, one hope, and that is 
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to believe. Do not mock me.” The Soul leaned and kissed him lovingly 
on the brow. 

‘‘ Look,” he said, “what I saw was this: I beheld, asleep, the Divine 
Love ; not sleeping, as mortals sleep, but in a holy quiet, brooding upon 
infinite peace, and in commune with the Eternal Joy. Around him 
were the Nine Angels, the Crois nan Aingeal of our prayers, and two 
Seraphs—the Eleven Powers and Dominions of the World. And One 
stared upon them, and upon Him, out of the dark wood, with a face white 
with despair, that great and terrible Lord of Shadow whom some call 
Death, and some Evil, and’some Fear, and some the Unknown God. Behind 
him was a throng of demons and demoniac creatures: and all died con- 
tinually. And the wood itself—it was an infinite forest ; a forest of human 
souls awaiting God.” 

The Will listened, with eyes strangely ashine. Suddenly he fell upon 
his knees, and prayed. We saw tears falling from his eyes. 

“T am blind and deaf,” he whispered in the ears of the Body, as he rose ; 
‘* but, lest I forget, tell me where I am, in what place we are.” 

“Tt is a garden called Gethsemane,” answered the other—though I know 
not how he knew—I—we—as we walked onward in silence through the 
dusk of moon and star, and saw the gossamer-webs whiten as they became 
myriad, and hang heavy with the pale glister of the dews of dawn. 


IX. 


The morning twilight wavered, and it was as though an incalculable 
host of grey doves fled upward and spread earthward before a wind with 
pinions of rose: then the dappled dove-grey vapour faded, and the rose 
hung like the reflection of crimson fire, and dark isles of ruby and straits of 
amethyst and pale gold and saffron and April-green came into being: and 
the new day was come. 

We stood tranced. There is a beauty too great. Insilence we moved 
round by the low bare hill beyond the wood. There was none there, but 
on the summit stood three crosses ; one, midway, so great that it threw a 
shadow from the brow of the East to the feet of the West. 

The Soul stopped. He seemed as one rapt. We looked upon him with 
awe, for his face shone as though from a light within. ‘“ Listen,” he 
whispered, “I hear the singing of the Sons of Joy. Farewell: I shall come 
again,”’ 

We were alone, we two, Silently we walked onward. The sunrays slid 
through the grass, birds sang, the young world that is so old smiled: but 
we had no heed for this. In that new solitude each almost hated the other. 
At noon a new grief, a new terror, came to us. We were upon a ridge, 
looking westward. There were no hills anywhere. 

Doubtless the Soul had gone that way which led to them. Forus... 
they were no longer there, 

‘‘ Let us turn and go home,” said the Body, wearily. 

The Will stood and thought. 
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** Let us go home,” he said. 

With that we turned, and walked hour after hour. It was by a road 
unknown to us, for, not noting where we went, we had traversed a path 
that led us wide of that by which we had come. At least we saw nothing of 
it. Nor, at dusk, would the Will fare further to seek for the garden called 
Gethsemane. 

** We are far from it,” he said, “‘if indeed there be any such place. It 
was a dream, and I am weary of all dreams. When we are home again, O 
Body, we will dream no more.” 

The Body was silent, then abruptly laughed. His comrade looked at 
him curiously. 

“ Why do you laugh ?” 

** Did you not say there would be no more tears? And of that I am 
glad.” 

“ You did not laugh gladly. But what I said was that there shall be no 
more dreams for us, that we will dream no more.” 

‘It is the same thing. We have tears because we dream. If we hope 
no more, we dream no more: if we dream no more, we weep no more. 
And I laughed because of this: that if we weep no more we can live as we 
like, without thought of an impossible to-morrow and with little thought 
even for to-day.” 

For a time we walked in brooding thought, but slowly, because of the 
gathering dark. Neither spoke, until the Body suddenly stood still, 
throwing up his arms. 

**Oh, what a fool I have been! What a fool I have been!” 

The Will made no reply. He stared before him into the darkness. 

- We had meant to rest in the haven of the great oaks, but a thin rain had 
begun, and we shivered with the chill. The thought came to us to turn 
and find our way back to the house of the shepherd, hopeless as the quest 
might prove, for we were more and more bewildered as to where we were, or 
even as to the direction in which we moved, without pilot of moon or star 
as we were, and having already followed devious ways. But while we were 
hesitating, we saw a light. The red flame shone steadily through the rainy 
gloom, so we knew that it was no lantern borne by a fellow-wayfarer. In 
a brief while we came upon it, and saw that it was from a red lamp burning 
midway in a forest chapel. 

We uplifted the latch and entered. There was no one visible. Nor was 
anyone in the sacristy. We went to the door again, and looked vainly in all 
directions for light which might reveal a neighbouring village, or hamlet, or 
even a woodlander’s cottage. 

Glad as we were of the shelter, and of the glow from the lamp, a thought 
a dream, a desire, divided us. We looked at each other sidelong, strange 
eyes both seeking and avoiding strange eyes. 
> “I cannot stay here,” said the Body at last ; “‘ the place stiflesme. Iam 
frightened to stay. The path outside is clear and well trodden; it must 
lead somewhere, and as this chapel is here, and as the lamp is lit, a village, 
or at least a house, cannot be far off.” 
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The Will looked at him. - 

“Do not go,” he said earnestly. 

“ Why ?” 

“I do not know. But do not let us part. I dare not leave here. I feel 
as though this were our one safe haven to-night.” 

The Body moved to the door and opened it. 

“Iam going. And—and—I am going, too, because I am tired both of you 
and the Soul.. There is only one way for me, I see, and I go that way. 
Farewell.” 

The door closed. The Will stood alone. For a few moments he stood, 
smiling seornfully. With a sudden despairing gesture he ran to the door, 
flung it open, and peered into the darkness. 

He could see no one; could hear no steps. His long beseeching ery 
drowned among these solitudes. Slowly he re-closed the door; slowly 
walked across the stone flags; and, with folded arms, stood looking upon 
the altar, dyed crimson with the glow from the great lamp which hung mid- 
way in the nave. 

There was a choir-stall to his right. Here he sat, for a time glad merely 
to be at rest. 

Soon all desire of sleep went from him, and he began to dream, At 
this he smiled: it was so brief a while ago since he had said he would 
dream no more. 

Away now from his two lifelong comrades, and yet subtly connected 
with them, and living by and through each, he felt a new loneliness. 
Life could be very terrible. Life ... the word startled him. What 
life could there be for him if the Body perished? That was why he 
had cried out in anguish after his comrade had left, with that ominous 
word “ farewell.” True, now he lived, breathed, thought, as before: but 
this, he knew, was by some inexplicable miracle of personality, by which 
the three who had been one were each enabled to go forth, fulfilling, and in 
all ways ruled and abiding by, the natural law. If the Body should die, 
would he not then become as a breath in frost? If the Soul... ah! 
he wondered what then would happen. 

“When I was with the Body,” he muttered, ‘‘I was weary of dreams, 
or longed only for those dreams which could be fulfilled in action. But 
now... now it is different. I am alone. I must follow my own law. 
But what... how... where... amItochoose? All the world is 
a wilderness with a heart of living light. The side we see is Life: the 
side we do not see we call Hope. All ways—a thousand myriad ways— 
lead to it. Which shall I choose? How shall I go?” 

Then I began to dream ...I1... we... then the Will began to 
dream. 

Slowly the Forest Chapel filled with a vast throng, ever growing more 
dense as it became more multitudinous, till it seemed as though the 
walls fell away and that the aisles reached interminably into the world of 
shadow, through the present into the past, and to dim uttermost ages. 
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Behind the altar stood a living Spirit, most. wonderful, clothed with 
Beauty and Terror.’ 

Then the Will saw, understood, that this was not the Christ, nor yet 
the Holy Spirit, but a Dominion. It was the Spirit of this world, one of 
the Powers and Dominions, whom of old men called the gods. But all 
in that incalculable throng worshipped this Spirit as the Supreme God. He 
saw, too, or realised, that, to masses of those who worshipped, this Spirit 
appeared differently, now as a calm and august dreamer, now as an 
inspired warrior, now as a man wearing a crown of thorns against the 
shadow of a gigantic cross: as the Son of God, or the Prophet of God, 
or in manifold ways the Supreme One, from Jehovah to the savage 
Fetish. 

Turning from that ocean of drowned life, he looked again at the rainbow- 
plumed and opal-hued Spirit: but now he could discern no one, nothing, 
save a faint smoke that rose as from a torch held by an invisible hand. 
The altar stood unserved. 

Nor was the multitude there. The myriad had become a wavering 
shadow, and was no more. 

A child had entered the church. The little boy came slowly along the 
nave till he stood beneath the red lamp, so that his white robe was warm 
with its glow. He sang, and the Will thought it was a strange song 
to hear in that place, and wondered if the child were not an image of 
what was in his own heart. 


When the day darkens, 

When dusk grows light, 

When the dew is falling, 
When Silence dreams .. . 

I hear a wind 

Calling, calling 

By day and by night. 

What is the wind 

That I hear calling 

By day and by night, 
The crying of wind? 

‘When the day darkens, 

When dusk grows light, 

When the dew is falling ? 


The Will rose and moved towards the child. There was no one 

there, but he saw that a wind-eddy tlew about the altar, for a little 
‘ spiral of rose-leaves swirled above it. As in adream he heard a voice, 
faint and sweet :— 

Out of the Palace 

Of Silence and Dreams 

My voice is falling 

From height to height : 

I am the Wind 

Calling, calling 

By day and by night. 


The red flame waned and was no more. Above the altar a white flame 
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pure as an opal burning in moonfire, rose for a moment, and in a moment 
was mysteriously gathered into the darkness. 

Startled, the Will stood moveless in the obscurity, Were these symbols 
of the end—the red flame and the white . . . the Body and the Soul? 

Then he remembered the ancient wisdom of the Gael, and went out of 
the Forest Chapel and passed into the woods. He put his lips to the earth, 
and lifted a green leaf to his brow, and held a branch to his ear: and 
because he was no longer heavy with the sweet clay of mortality, though 
yet of the human clan, he heard that which we do not hear, and saw that 
which we do not see, and knew that which we do not know. All the green 
life was his. In that new world he saw the lives of trees, now pale green, 
now of woodsmoke blue, now of amethyst: the grey lives of stone : breaths 
of the grass and reed: creatures of the air, delicate and wild as fawns, or 
swift and fierce and terrible, tigers of that undiscovered wilderness, with 
aérial birds, luminously winged, and plumed and crested with the opal- 
escent dyes of the moonbow. 

With these and the familiar natural life, with every bird and beast kindred 
and knowing him kin, he lived till the dawn, and from the dawn till sunrise, 
and from sunrise till noon. At noon he slept. When he woke he saw 
that he had wandered far, and was glad when he descried a woodlander’s 
cottage. Here a woman gave him milk and bread, but she was dumb, 
and he could learn nothing from her. She showed him a way which he 
followed ; and by that high upland path, before sundown, he came again 
upon the Forest Chapel, and saw that it stood on a spur of blue hills. 

Were it not for a great and startling weakness that had suddenly come 
upon him, he would have gone in search of his lost comrade. While he lay 
with his back against a tree, vaguely wondering what ill had come upon 
him, he heard a sound of wheels.- Soon thereafter a rough cart was driven 
rapidly towards the Forest Chapel, but when the countryman saw him he 
reined in abruptly, as though at once recognising one whom he had set out 
to seek, ‘Your friend is dying,” he said, ‘come at once if you want 
to see him again. He sent me to look for you.” 

In a moment all lassitude and pain went from the Will, and he sprang 
into the cart, asking {while his mind throbbed with a dreadful anxiety) many 
questions. But all he could learn from his taciturn companion was that 
yester eve his comrade had fallen in with a company of roystering and 
loose folk, with whom he had drank heavily overnight and gamed and 
lived evilly ; that all this day he had lain as in a stupor, till the afternoon, 
when he awoke and straightway fell into a quarrel about a woman, and, 
after fierce words and blows, had been mortally wounded with a knife. 
He was now lying, almost in the grasp of death, at the Inn of the Cross- 
ways. 

in the whirl of anxiety, dread, and a new and terrible confusion, the 
Will could not think clearly as to what he was to say or do, what was 
to be or could be done for his friend, And while he was still swayed 
helplessly, this way and that, asa herring in a net drifted to and frojby 
wind and wave, the Inn was reached. 
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With stumbling eagerness he mounted the rough stairs, and entered a 


‘small room, clean, though almost sordid in its bareness, yet through its 


western window lit with the solemn glory of sunset. 

On a white bed lay the Body, and the Will saw at a glance that his 
comrade had not long to live. The handkerchief the sufferer held on his 
breast was stained with the bright crimson of the riven lungs ; his white 
face was whiter than the pillow, the more so, as a vivid red splatch lay 
on each cheek. 

The dying man opened his eyes as the door opened. He smiled gladly 
when he saw who had come. 

“‘] am glad indeed of this,” he whispered. ‘‘I feared I was to die 
alone, and in delirium or unconsciousness. Now I shall not be alone till the 
end. And then " 

But here the Will sank upon his knees by the bedside. For a few 
minutes his tears fell upon the hand he clasped. The sobs shook in his 
throat. He had never realised what love he bore his comrade, his second 
self ; how interwrought with him were all his joys and sorrows, his interests, 
his hopes and fears. 

Suddenly, with supplicating arms, he cried, ‘‘ Do not die! Oh, do not 
die! Save me, save me, save me!” 

“ How can I save you, how can I help you, dear friend?” asked the 
Body in a broken voice; ‘my sand is all but run out; my hour is 
come.” 

‘“* But do you not know, do you not see, that I cannot live without you! 
—that I must die—that if you perish so must I also pass with your passing 
breath!” 

“ No—no—no !—for, see, we are no longer one, but three. The Soul 
is far from us now, and soon you too will be gone on your own 
way. It is only I who can go no more into the beautiful dear world. 
O Will, if I could, I would give all your knowledge and endless quest of 
wisdom and all your hopes, and all the dreams and the white faith of the 
Soul, for one little year of sweet human life—for one month even—ah, what 
do I say, for a few days even, for a day, fora few hours! It is so terrible 
thus to be stamped out. Yesterday I saw a dog leaping and barking in 
delight as it raced about a wagon, and then ina moment a foot caught and 
it was entangled, and the wagon-wheel crushed it into a lifeless mass. There 
was no dog; for that poor beast it was the same as though it had never 
been, as though the world had never been, as though nothing more was to 
be. He was a breath blown unremembering out of nothing into nothing. 
That is what death is. That is what death is, O Will!” 

‘« No, no, it is too horrible—too cruel—too unjust.” 

‘Yes, for you. But not forme. Your way was not the way of death, 
but of life. For me, I am as the beasts are, their sorry lord, but akin—oh 
yes, akin, akin. I follow the natural law in all things. And I know this 
mow, dear comrade: that without you and the Soul I should have been no 
other than the brutes that. know nothing save their innocent lusts and live 
and die without thought.” 
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The Will slowly rose, 

‘It was madness for us to separate and come upon this quest,” he said, 
looking longingly at the Body. 

‘Not so, dear friend. We should have had to separate soon or late, 
whatsoever we had done. If I have feared you at times, and turned from 
you often, I have loved you well, and still more the Soul. I think you 
have both lied to me overmuch, and you mostly. But I forgive what I 
know was done in love and hope. And you, O Will, forgive me for 
all I have brought, what I now bring, upon you; forgive the many 
thwartings and dull indifference and heavy drag I have so often, oh, so 
often, so often been to you. For now death is at hand, But 1 have one 
thing I wish to ask you.” 

‘* Speak.” 

‘‘ Before my life was broken, there was one whom’ loved. Every hope, 
every dream, every joy, every sorrow that I had came from this love. It 
was her death which broke my life—not only for the piteous loss and all it 
meant to me, but because death came with tragic heedlessness—for she was 
young, and strong, and beautiful. And before she died, she said we should 
meet again. I was never, and now am far the less worthy of her; and 
yet—and yet—oh, if only that great, beautiful love were all I had to doubt 
or fear, I should have no doubt or fear! But no—no—we shall never 
meet. Howcan we? Before to-morrow I shall be like that crushed dog, 
and not be: just as if I had never been !”’ 

The blood rose, and sobs and tears made further words inaudible. But 
after a little the Body spoke again. 

“But you, O Will, you and the Soul both resemble me. We are as 
flowers of the same colour, as clay of the same mould. It may be you 
shall meet her. Tell her that my last thought was of her; take her all my 
dreams and hopes—and say—and say—say——”’ 

But here the Body sat up in the bed, ash-white, with parted lips and 
straining eyes. 

“What? Quick, quick, dear Body—say ? z 

‘* Say that I loved best that in her which I loved best in myself—the Soul. 
Tell her I have never wholly despaired. Ah, if only the Soul were here, 
I would not even now despair! Tell her I leave all to the Soul—and— 
and—love shall triumph——” 

There was a rush of blood, a gurgling ery, and the Body sank back 
lifeless. In the very moment of death the eyes lightened with a wonderful 
radiance—it was as though the evening stars suddenly came through the 
dark. 

The Will looked to see whence it came. The Soul stood beside him, 
white, wonderful, radiant. 

‘* T have come,” he said. 

“For me?” said the Will, shaking as with an ague, yet in bitter 
irony. ‘ 

‘‘ Yes, for you, and for the Body too.” 

‘‘ For the Body ?—see, he is already clay. What word have you to say 
to that, to me who likewise am already perishing ?” 
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“This—do you remember what so brief a while ago we three as one 
wrote—wrote with my spirit, through your mind, and the Body’s hand— 
these words: Love is more great than we conceive, and Death is the keeper 
of unknown redemptions ?” 

* Yes—yes—O Soul! I remember, I remember.” 

“It was true there: it is trae here. Have I not ever told you that Love 
would save ?” 

With that the Soul moved over to the bedside, and kissed the Body. 

“‘ Farewell, fallen leaf. But the tree lives—and beyond the tree is the 
wind, the breath of the eternal.” 

“ Look,” he said, “‘ our comrade is still asleep, though not now could any 
mortal skill nourish the hidden spark”; and with that he stooped and 
kissed again the silent lips and the still brow and the pulseless heart, and 
suddenly a breath, an essence, came from the body, in form like itself, a 
phantom, yet endued with a motion of life. 

As the faintest murmur in a shell we heard him whisper, Life/ Life / 
Life! Then, as a blown vapour, he was one with us. A singular change 
came upon the clay which had once been so near and dear to us: a frozen 
whiteness that had not been there before, a stillness as of ancient marble. 

The Will stood, appalled, with wild eyes, Some dreadful invisible power 
was upon him. 

“Lost! Lost!” he cried; and now his voice, too, was as the far 
murmur in a shell. But the Soul smiled. 

Then he grew grey as a willow-leaf aslant in the wind; and as the 
shadow of a reed wavered in the wind; and as a reed’s shadow is and is 
not, so was he suddenly no more. 

Bat, in the miracle of a moment, the Soul stood clothed in the triple 
mystery of substance, and mind, and spirit. In full and joyous life the 
Will stood re-born, but now we were three again, though one. 

I looked for the last time on that which had been our home. The lifeless 
thing lay, most terribly still and strange ; yet with a dignity that came as a 
benediction, for this dead temple of life had yielded to a divine law, allied 
not to shadow and decay, but to the recurrent Spring, to the eternal ebb 
and flow, to the infinite processional. It is we of the human clan who are 
troubled by the vast waste and refuse of life. There is not any such waste, 
neither in the myriad spawn nor the myriad seed: a Spirit sows by a law 
we do not see, and reaps by a law we do not know. 

Then I turned and went to the window. I saw that the Inn stood upon 
the Hills of Dream, yet, when I looked within, I knew that I was again in 
my familiar home. Once more, beyond the fuschia bushes, the sea sighed, 
as it felt the long shore with a continuous foamless wave. In the little 
room below, the lamp was lit, for the glow fell warmly upon the gravel path, 
shell-bordered, and upon the tufted mignonette, sea-pinks, and feathery 
southern wood. The sound of hushed voices rose. But I conld not 
go down into that room again, I knew. I knew, too, that none would 
disturb me for this night, because of what lay on the bed. 

And now the dawn is come, and I have written this record of what we, 
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who are now indeed one, but far more truly and intimately than before, 
went forth to seek. In another hour I shall go hence, a wayfarer again. I 
have a long road to travel, but am sustained by joy, and uplifted by a great 
hope. When, tired, I lay down the pen, and with it the last of mortal uses, 
it will be to face the glory of a new day. I have no fear. I shall not 
leave all I have loved, for I have that in me which binds me to this.beauti- 
ful world, for another life at least, it may be for many lives. And that 
within me which dreamed and hoped shall now more gladly and wonderfully 
dream, and hope, and seek, and know, and see ever deeper and further into 
the mystery of beauty and truth. And that within me which knew, now 
knows, There is no beautiful dream that is not true, no beautiful hope that 
shall for ever go famished, no tears that shall not be gathered into the 
brooding skies of compassion, to fall again in healing dews. 

What the Body could not, nor ever could see, and what to the Will was a 
darkness or at best a bewildering mist, is now clear. There are mysteries 
of which I cannot write; not from any occult secret, but because they are 
so simple and inevitable, that, like the mystery of day and night, or the 
change of the seasons, or life and death, they must be learned by each, in 
his own way, in his own hour. It is out of their light that I see ; it is by 
these stars that I set forth, where else I would move a shadow upon a 
trackless waste. 

I see now what madness it was, as so often happened, to despise the 
body. But one mystery has become clear to me through this strange quest 
of ours—though when I say “I” or “our” I know not whether it is the 
Will or the Soui that speaks through the brain of the Body, till I remember 
that marriage at the deathbed, and know that while each is consciously 
each—the one with memory, the other with knowledge and hope, the third 
with wisdom and faith—we are yet one, as are the red and the white and 
the violet in the single flame in this candle beside me. And this mystery 
is, that the body was not built of life-warmed clay merely to be the house 
of the soul. Were it so, were the soul unwed to its mortal comrades, it 
would be no more than a moment’s uplifted wave on an infinite sea. 
Without memory, without hope, it would be no more than a breath of the 
Spirit. But before the Divine Power moulded us into substance, we were 
shaped by it in form. And form is, in the spiritual law, what the crystal is 
in the chemic law. : 

For now I see clearly that the chief end of the body is to enable the 
soul to come into intimate union with the natural aw, so that it may 
fulfil the divine law of Form, and be at one with all created life and yet 
be for ever itself and individual. By itself the soul would only vainly 
aspire ; it has to learn to remember, to become at one with the wind and 
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the grass and with all that lives and moves; to take its life from the root 


of the body, and ‘is green life from the mind, and its flower and fragrance 
from what it maj vf itself obtain, not only from this world, but from its own 
dews, its own rainbows, dawn stars and evening stars, and vast incalculable 
fans of time and death. And this I have learned; that there is no absolute 
Truth, no absolute Beauty, even for the Soul. It may be that in the Divine 


pena car . 
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Forges we shall be so moulded as to have perfect vision. Meanwhile only 
that Truth is deepest, that Beauty highest which is seen, riot by the 
Soul only, or by the Mind, or by the Body, but all three as one. Let each 


“be perfect in kind and perfect in unity. This is the signal meaning of 


the mystery. It is so inevitable that it has its blind descent to Fetish as 
well as its divine ascension. But the ignoble use does not annul the noble 
purport, any more than the blindness of many obscures the dream of one. 


. There could be no life for the soul hereafter were it not for the body, . 
and what were that life without the mind, the child of both, whom the 


ancient seers knew and named Mnemosyné? Without memory life would 


be a void breath, immortality a vacuum. 
Ah, the glory of the lifting light! The new dayis come; Farewell. 
Frona Macreop. 


[THE END.] 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not wndertake to return any manuscripts. 


It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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